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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



New Haven, Conn., July 7, 1903. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting was called to order at 4.30 p.m. 
in the Trowbridge Library of the Divinity School of Yale University, 
by the President, Professor Charles Forster Smith, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Harvard University, presented the following report : — 

1. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 

Prof. Hamilton Ford Allen, Washington and Jefferson College. 

Dr. Floyd G. Ballentine, Bucknell University. 

Dr. Samuel E. Bassett, Yale University. 

Prof. O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, 

Prof. John P. Fruit, William Jewell College. 

Harwood Hoadley, Esq., New York, N. Y. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut, Barnard College. 

Dr. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. J. W. Kern, Washington and Lee University, 

Ernst Loren Meritt, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Alfred W. Milden, Emory and Henry College. 

J. Mollison, Esq., Summerside, Prince Edward Island. 

F. P. Moulton, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Oliver S. Tonks, Boston, Mass. 

N. P. Vlachos, Esq., Yeadon, Pa. 

Charles Heald Weller, Esq., Yale University. 

Miss Julia E. Winslow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Henry B. Wright, Yale University. 

2. The President appointed in May the following members to serve as a 
Committee to present a report to the National Educational Association 
on the subject of a reform of English Spelling : F. A. March, Ckairman, 
C. P. G. Scott, George Hempl, B. I. Wheeler, and F. G. Hubbard. 

3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since- 
July I, 1902, showed a record of books, pamphlets, and articles by ninety- 
four members. 

4. The Transactions and Proceedings were issued in February, 1903. 
Separate copies of the Proceedings may be obtained only of the Publishers. 
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Professor Smyth then presented his report as Treasurer for the 
year 1902-1903 : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1901-1902 $725.19 

Sales of Transactions ;Jl 27.73 

Membership dues 1460.00 

Dividends Central New England and Western R. R. . 6.00 

Offprints i.oo 

Interest 36.77 

Pliilological Association of the Pacific Coast (less expenses) 209.80 

Total receipts for the year g 1 841. 30 

^25 66.49 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXXIII) . . . %\vji.O() 

Contribution to the Platonic Lexicon (;^40) .... 194.80 

Salary of Secretary 300.00 

Postage 59.88 

Printing 70.00 

Expressage 4.02 

Stationery .70 

Incidentals 3.35 

Total expenditures for the year ;i!i907.84 

Balance, July 6, 1903 658.65 

I2566.49 

The President appointed Professors Elwell and C. H. Moore as auditors 
of the Treasurer's report. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

I. 'IStos as a Possessive in Polybius, by Professor Edwin L. Green, 
of South Carolina College. 

Phrynichus the grammarian (Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 441) says that in his 
time the adjective fSws was in general use as a possessive : t4 fSia wpdrToi icoi t4 
tdia Trpdrrei oi iroXXoi \dyov<Tiv elKTJ are his words. He is here dealing wilh a 
non-Attic use of fSios, which came into the language some centuries before the 
time he wrote. In the Greek of the New Testament fSios largely takes the place of 
a common possessive pronoun (Blass, G. N. T. 48, 8; Hatzidakis, Einleitung i. d, 
neugr. Grammatik, p. 293 ; Thumb, Die gr. Sprache im Zeitalter des HeUenismus, 
184 A 6), and Dietrich {Unlersuchungen 2. Geschichte d. gr. Sprache, pp. 195 f.) 
has observed this use of fSios long before the time of New Testament writers. 

Polybius uses fSios as a possessive in more than threescore passages in the five 
books of his Histories that have come down entire. 

t5M% as a possessive appears both as an adjective and as a substantive, the 
former use being more common. Two examples will suffice to illustrate the 
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adjective use: i. 10. I, rbrt Sk [o! 'ilia,iuprXmC\ tois Wioit rpiy/maiv ^TTat/cires 
6\o<rx^P^s Sii, t4s vOv jniBelra! alrias, oi fUv iwl Kaflxv^oviovs KaT^tpevyov: ii. 3. 3, 
[oi AtTwXoiJ )£OToiri(rTeii(raiT6S rafs t'S/aJS Swd/ieffi xari, vochv eiSapcQs elx""'- 
cf. i. 30. 10; 48. 10; 79. 13. 

In the substantive use tSios has the meaning "his (their) own men." [rd 
fiijpfo] <rTpa(f>4pTa xari, Twr ISlav i<t>4peTo (i. 40. 13) will be sufficient to illustrate 
this: cf. iii. 43. 8; 73. 7; 100. 6; v. 85. i. In us jrepi iSias (in. 23. 5), iStas is 
for T^s ISias x'^P"'- 

In a few passages the genitive of a reflexive pronoun is found in connection 
with tStos: i. 26. I, tm tois Kapxv^o"^^^ M "'^p' 2i/ceXios d\\4 irepi cr^wv oi5t(5j' 
Kai T^s ISlas X'^P"' * (tii-Si/ws yirnirai: cf. i. 52. I; ii. 23. 12. 

fJios is once reenforced by a reflexive genitive: rats IStau airoS Swdneffi 
(v. 47. 5), which has good warrant in classic Greek (Lobeck, I.c.). 

A pronoun in the third person could be put in the place of fSios in every pas- 
sage except iii. 26. 5, repl Siv ii/ieU 4p tJ rapaaxev^ t^s Idlas rpajfiarela! liinjaff^v- 
Tcs, where ijniiy airav would be required. In Polybius tStos as a possessive 
has always the force of a reflexive. 

2. Notes, by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

a. On Plaut. Stick. 193 ff. 

Haec verba subigunt med, ut mores barbaros 
Discam atque ut faciam praeconis compendium 
Itaque auctionem praedicem, ipse ut venditem. 

The italicized words are usually taken in the sense of ' spare myself the expense 
of an auctioneer.' The writer suggested the interpretation, ' ply the trade of an 
auctioneer,' and supported it by an examination of the uses ol facere in this sense 
and by other arguments. 

b. Some References to Seasickness in the Ancient Writers. 

The following passages were cited from Greek and Roman writers : Aristoph. 
Thesm.%%2; Plato, X^gf. 639 B, Theaet. 191 A; Aristot. ^;5?/. iii. 4. 3; Alciphron, 
Epist. ii. 4; Plaut. Amph. 329, Merc. 388; Cic. ad Ait. v. 13. i, v. 21. 3, ad Fam. 
xvi. II. i; Caes. B. C. iii. 28. 4; Hor. Epod. 9. 35, Epist. i. i. 93; Cels. i. 3; 
Seneca, Epist. 53. 3, 4, 5, 108. 37, de Ira iii. 37. 3; Petr. 103; Suet. Calig. 23; 
Fronto, p. 15 N.; Comm. Einsid. viii. 214. 32 K. There are also indirect refer- 
ences, such as Soph. Ajax, ii42f{., Synesius, Epist. iv. p. 163 D., and perhaps 
Liv. xxi. 26. 5. The writer would be glad to have his attention called to others, 
both direct and indirect. 

The general subject was discussed, and also the orthography of the word for 
seasickness. In Latin it is apparently always nausea {nausia), while nautea 
means ' bilge-water.' So Plaut. Asin. 894, Cure. 100, and probably Artemo, ap. 
Fest. p. 166 Th. The latter gave place at an early period to sentina. 

These notes will be published in full elsewhere. 
Remarks were made by Professors Earle, C. H. Moore, F. G. 
Moore, and Knapp. 
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3. The Cult of the Nymphs as Water- Deities among the Romans, 
by Dr. F. G. Ballentine, of Bucknell University. 

That the Lymphae and Nymphae were water-deities among the Romans has 
been recognized by several scholars, as Bloch, for example, in Rosch. Lex. s. v. Nym- 
fken, and Wissowa, ibid., s.v. Lymphen. Few, however, seem to have perceived 
and no one heretofore, so far as I know, has shown that the Romans from a time 
before the classical period down to at least the third century A.D. actually honored 
the Nymphae or Lymphae as goddesses, who gave water to men through rain or 
springs or rivers. How little this has been understood is well shown in the recent 
characterization of the Nymphs by Wissowa in his Rel. u. Kult. d. Rom, p. 182. 

The existence of any general cult of the Nymphs as water-deities was first con- 
jectured by Professor M. H.- Morgan in a paper read before the Association in 
1901 entitled, "Rain-gods and Rain-charms," p. 108. 

Ihe earliest evidence that the Romans prayed to the Lymphae for water is 
fi)Und in Varro, Rer. Rust. I. I. 6, where, at the beginning of his work, in invok- 
ing various deities he says : " Nee non etiam precor Lympham et Bonum Eventum 
quoniam sine aqua omnis arida ac misera agri cultura . . ." Lyippha in this 
passage seems certainly to be a goddess who bestows water for agriculture and, 
since in "aqua" the reference would most naturally be to rain, we have here 
pretty sure evidence that at least by the first half of the first century B.C. Lympha 
or the Lymphae were prayed to for rain. Still better proof that such was the 
case we obtain also from Varro through St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 4. 22, who 
says that we ought to know what each god furnishes, "Ex eo enim poterimus, 
inquit (Varro), scire quem cuiusque causa deum invocare atque advoc.are debe- 
mus, ne faciamus, ut niimi Solent, et optemus a Libero aquam, a Lymphis vinum." 
So also ibid., 6, I. and 4. 34, he clearly shows that Varro and those of his time 
held that just as Liber should be asked for wine, Ceres for bread, and Vulcan for 
fire, so the Lymphae should be asked for water. 

Vitruvius also, it should be noted, informs us that in this century temples were 
built for the worship of the Lymphae ; cf. Ve Arch, i . 2. 5. 

The cult of the Nymph luturna (older Diuturna) clearly shows that already by 
the middle of the third century B.C. the Nymphs were believed to provide water, 
and were worshipped especially as water-deities. The date of the public estab- 
lishment of the cult of luturna we get with some certainty from Servius on Verg. 
Aen. 12. 139: "luturna fons est in Italia. . . . Huic fonti propter aquarum 
inopiam sacrificari solet : cui Lutatius Catulus primus templum in Campo Martio 
fecit; nam et luturnas ferias celebrant qui artificium aqua exercent, quem diem 
festum luturnalia dicunt." Aust, De Aed. Sacr. p. 17, rightly, I think, puts the 
date of the construction of this temple shortly after the battle at the Aegatian 
Islands in 241 B.C. 

What, then, was the nature of this cult ? That the temple was built in honor of 
luturna as a water-goddess appears, I think, from the fact, as Aust rightly observes, 
that it was probably built in fulfilment of a vow made in a naval battle. Servius, 
moreover, informs us that one part of her cult was a festival celebrated in her 
honor as a water-goddess by those who used water in their trade, — a festival 
which Ovid, Fasti, i. 465, shows still existed in his time. From this reference to 
the festival by Ovid and from Servius' use of " nam " it is almost certain that 
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when the latter speaks of this festival he does not refer to his own but an ancient 
time, probably that of the building of the temple by Catulus. 

That luturna was honored in this festival as a goddess who bestowed water is 
made all the more certain from Servius' preceding remark : " Huic fonti propter 
aquarum inopiam sacrificari solet." Servius here again, no doubt, refers to the 
same early period ^ and shows that in times of drought sacrifice was n;ade to luturna, 
the Nymph of the spring, for water. That the Nymph is here a rain-goddess can 
scarcely be doubted. 

Still further evidence that luturna was honored as a water-deity is found in 
her connection with the Vulcanalia, a festival celebrated to avert danger or secure 
aid in case of fire. In the Fasti for August 23d we find concerning this festival, 
with Mommsen's restorations, C.I.L. 6. 2295: " [Volcanalia Feriae.] Volcano. 
[Volcano in Circo Flam. (inio). luturnae et Nymp]his in Campo. Opi Opiferfi] 
Quir [ino]," an inscription whose date falls between 11 B.C. and 16 a.d. In this 
restoration Mommsen, I believe, is right in connecting the expression " [Nyrop]- 
his in Campo " with the temple of luturna built by Catulus in the Campus Martius. 

Cicero, De Har. Resp. 57, shows the connection of luturna and the Nymphs 
with this festival : " Sed etiam inaudita sacra inexpiabili scelere pervertit idemque 
earum templum inflammavit dearum quarum ope etiam aliis incendiis subvenitur." 
The nature of their assistance is made certain by the information of Servius, for 
there can be no doubt that luturna and the Nymphs were honored in the Vulcan- 
alia as goddesses who gave the water to be used in case of fire.^ They were, more- 
over, connected with this festival at least before 56 B.C., the date of the De Har. 
Kesp., and probably at a very early time since the festival was an ancient one and 
the temple of luturna goes back to the middle of the third century B.C 

luturna, finally, presides over ponds and rivers according to Verg. Aen. 12. 
139-140, and, if we may believe Arnobius, 3. 29, was the mother of Fons, on the 
day of whose festival wells were crowned with chaplets to secure abundant water; ' 
the luturna inscriptions also, recently discovered, may well concern the Nymph 
as a water-deity.* 

From this evidence it therefore seems certain that luturna and the Nymphs 
were worshipped by the Romans as goddesses who gave water from about the 
middle of the third century B.C. to at least the end of the first century B.C. The 
revival of the cult in the age of Augustus is marked by the restoration of her 
temple in 2 B.C.' 

Passing now from luturna, we have next to cite concerning the Nymphs as 
water-deities, Hor. Sertn, i. 5. 97-98: "Dein Gnatia Lymphis | Iratis exstructa 
dedit risusque iocosque," explained as follows by Porphyrio : " Per haec quoque 
oppidulum significat penuria aquae laborare." If Porphyrio is right, as seems 
probable, we have here trace of a belief in the time of Horace that the Lymphae 
bestowed the water of springs. 

Again in Ovid, Fast. 273-275, Egeria furnishes the water of a stream: "De- 
fluit incerto lapidosus murmure rivus: . . . Egeria est quae praebet aquas." In a 
very interesting passage in Statins, Theb. 4. 683 ff., and Lactantius on v. 717, the 

* So Preller, Rom. Myth. 2. p. 128. 

* So Mom. u. Mar., Ant. Rom. p. 12, n. 2; Wissowa, Rel, u. Kult. p. 185. 
^ Cf. Fowler, Rom. Fest. p. 240. 

* Cf. Notzzie degli Scavi 1900, pp. 292 and 293. 
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power of providing the water of springs and rivers is once more ascribed to the 
Nymphs. 

That the Nymphs were held not only to dwell in or near certain springs, but 
also to provide their water, is made more certain by several inscriptions. When 
new springs were found, shrines were dedicated and offerings made to them; cf. 
CI.L. 10. 4734, C.I.L. 3. 31 16. In C.I.L. 5. 3106 the Nymphs have been asked 
to grant the return of some water, probably that of a spring : " Nymphis Lymphis- 
que I Augustis ob reditum | aquarum | P. Pomponius CorneUanus C. I | ut vovit." 
In CI.L. 8. 2662, of the beginning of the third century A.D., the Nymphs appear 
in all probability as rain-goddesses ':"... Hanc aram Nymphis extruxi, nomine 
Laetus, . . . quod dives I^mbaesem largo perfudit flumine Nympha," an inscrip- 
tion of five hexameters. 

Further, the Nymphs seem to have presided in a way over aqueducts and their 
water, probably because of their connection with the sources of the water : cf. 
C.I.L. 9. 5794, CI.L. 10. 5163, CI.L. 12. 1093, OrelH, 7148, CI.L. 6. 551, CI.G. 
4616 — inscriptions ranging in date from the first to the third centuries A.D. 

Finally, as evidence that the Nymphs were water-deities, it should be noted 
that Nympha is often explained by late writers and schoHastsas "dea aquarum"; 
cf. Cor. Glos. Lat. 4. 125. i, 4. 262. 10, 5. 467. 63, 5. 313. 46, 4. 124. 55, 5. 314. i, 
Isid. Ep. 8. II. 96, Ovid. Am. 2. 14. 13-14. 

In short, it seems clear that the Lymphae were believed to provide water 
through rain or springs from at least the beginning of the first century B.C.; that 
luturna from about the middle of the third century B.C. was honored as a goddess 
who provided water; and that the Nymphs, either in general or individually, as 
luturna, Egeria, or the Nymph of some spring, from at least the middle of the 
third century B.C. to about the middle of the third century A.D., were believed to 
preside over rain, springs, and perhaps rivers, and in the Roman religion of the 
time held the place of water-deities. 

Remarks were made by Professor Morgan. 

4. On the Omission of the Copula in certain Combinations in 
Greek, by Professor J. E. Harry, of the University of Cincinnati. 

That the copula is regularly omitted with Itoi/xos, particularly in the first and 
second persons, has become almost a prepossession among grammarians and com- 
mentators. Wecklein, in his edition of the Prometheus (1896), says: rb rpSnov 
Kai deOrepov irpbawirov tov elfil TrapaKeixerai (TTrawwrepop, [ibvov bk iv T(p ^Toifws 
eivai 7j TrajodXei^ts avjr^dtjs Kal Sij kclI dvev tov iyd> Kol (Tf;, and then cites the 
stock examples. 

The omission of the copula belongs to elevated language (rare in proverbs, 
seldom in Pindar). Cf. Prom. 42 (mjX^s <ri}), Plato, Proiag. 313 B (iroi.iso% A 
a.va\i(TKeiy), Polit. 277 E (icoi ai 7e Iroi/Mi ixoXovSeTp). When subj. and pred. 
are juxtaposed, they take care of themselves, — the copula is not needed. In 
Prom. 475 Idcn/jLOS stands alone, ci being understood. The text is sound; there 
is no need of changing, with van Herwerden, to larbs fl ; the person is indicated 
by atavrbv ovk ^xf- So in Soph. O. C. 461 iwd^ios ii.iv, OiStwovs, xaToiKTlaai, 
1 So Dar. and Sag. D. s.v. Fontes. 
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the voc. following the adj. indicates clearly enough that the second person is 
meant. 

The copula is not generally omitted with ?toi(uos. In the first pers. sing., 
where the use of the adj. is very common, the copula is expressed far more fre- 
quently than it is omitted, — in other words, just the reverse of Wecklein's state- 
ment is true: Hdt. 7. 158 iToii>.b% el/u puSieiv, Plato, Go!-^. 510 B iyi> (roiiiii 
clpu iiraiKTv, Rep. 335 E e'ydi^' oiv, i<i>i), ?T0t|u6s eijui Kotvwvetv Trjs nixt^, ^SS- 
646 B, Antisthenes, Odysseus, Isaeus 12. 10, Dinarchus I. 51, Demosthenes 53. 23, 
18. 177 {iiiripxeff iixeii froi/iot), Eur. Hec. 302, 985, Phoen. 484, Hel. 1058, 
Soph. Phil. 90, Ar. Ran. 860. In the third pers. there are at least a hundred 
examples of the use of the copula, the omission being rare. 

In the older language the suppression of the copula was not felt as an ellipsis, 
as in the later stage. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 47, 178, 320, 506, 987, Eur. Suppl. 41, 
187, Thuc. 3. 38. 4, Soph. Ai. 710, 890, 924. 

In Lucian there are several examples of the omission with froijuos, but Lucian 
is not a criterion for Attic usage. Kriiger cites no examples from him i^Spr. 
§ 62. I. 5), when he says; "Die erste und zweite Person der Kopula fehlt iiber- 
haupt selten . . . ofter jedoch bei ?toi/ios, das selbst ohne t^it von der ersten 
Person gebraucht wird." But the careful grammarian adds the saving clause: 
" Doch wird auch dem froijuos oft W/tl beigefugt." Jebb, in his note on Ajax 813, 
is not so guarded in his language : " iroinos without the verb el/il, as in O. T. 92 : 
Eur. £/. 796: Dem. Or. 9. 4: Plat. Po/it. 277 E, and often." There are very 
few examples (except those cited) even in poetry. Some authors, as Lysias and 
Herodotus, never omit the verb. Schneidewin-Nauck (O. T. 92) merely say: 
"Ueber die Auslassung von el/il bei froi/ios s. Kriiger." 

For false opinions respecting the omission of the copula with the verbal adjec- 
tive, see Bishop, Amer. Journ. Philol. 20. 247. 

In Homer (toi.ij.os is used only of things. In the lyric poets there are no 
examples. Aeschylus has only two certain instances (_Ag. 791, CAo. 1025), 
Sophocles two of the omission (already cited) and three of the use of the verb 
(Ant. 264, P&il. 90, 569). Euripides omits the copula four times (Phoen. 
969, Med. 612 \_Rhes.'\ 959, Heracl. 501), and employs it four times (Hec. 302, 
985, Phoen. 484, Hel. 1052) ; also once with the subjunctive. In Aristophanes 
the verb is regularly expressed ( Vesp. 341, Ran. 860, Nub. 807), the only excep- 
tion being Thesm. 59 (4s and iroifms juxtaposed, and the inf. sixteen words dis- 
tant). The prose writers seldom omit the verb with Iroi/ws : Herodotus i. 42, 
86, 113, 141; 4. 42; 5. 15; 7. 140, 147, 148, 158; 8. 21; 9.46, Thucydides 4. 

28. 2; 6. 29; 7. 3. I, 83. 2; 8. 9. I and often (forty examples), Isocrates 14. 

29, 17. 16, Lysias i. 29; 7. 34; 12. 9; 13. 26; 20. 26; 28. 7; 34. 2 (and often), 
Isaeus iroiiws S' elij.1 6/ji6<rai, Aeschines, 2. 133; 3. 240, Dinarchus i. 20; i. 51. 
Demosthenes has 27 examples, all with the copula, except four, one of which 
probably had much to do with the framing of the rule. Plato, of course, omits 
the copula more frequently than the orators and historians (Parm. 137 C, Polit. 
277 E, 308 E, Laches 180 A, 194 A, Eryxias 399 E). In most of these it might 
have been omitted with other adjectives. But even in Plato the verb is more 
frequently expressed (Theaet. 151 C, Apol. 32 B, Phaedr. 231 C, Euthyd. 274 C, 
Prolog. 312 D, 313 B, Gorg. 86 B, Rep. 391 B, Legg. 646 A, 831 C, Symp. 200 D, 
Epistle i( 357 B. Xenophon never omits the copula, except An. 7. 8. 11 (ws 
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iToiiiMV i^ xf^i"^'"'"') '• Mem. 3. 13. 3, Cyropaed. 4. I l, iifKixnis Sti Iroifiot el<ri 
ljAx«T9ai, 5. 4. 24, Anab, I. 6. 3 po/ilras erotiiovs elwti, 4. 6. 17 Iroijui: et'/it . , . 
tVww, 6. I. 2; 7. I. 33. 

The so-called rule is not only not mandatory; it is not even permissive. If 
we say simply that there is a tendency to omit the copula with Itoi/ms, all we 
mean is that this adjective belongs to a group of words frequently used in sen- 
tences which require the utmost brevity. And this is true of English, French, 
German and Italian as well as of Greek. The starter on the track says to the 
sprinters, " Ready ! " " Set ! " and then fires his pistol. The military officer 
says, "Ready!" "Aim!" "Fire!" We might as well cull a few examples of 
"Murder!" or "Police! " from Dickens, and assert that the copula is regularly 
omitted with certain words in English as to try to frame a rule based on a few 
isolated cases of the omission of the verb with Iroi/ws found in Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Demosthenes. 

Remarks were made by Professor Humphreys. 

5. The Succession of Spartan Nauarchs in Helknica I, by Profes- 
sor Carleton L. Brownson, of the College of the City of New York 
(read by Professor Goodell). 

This paper appears in the Transactions. 

6. Assumed Singulars, by Dr. C. P. G. Scott, of Radnor, Pa. 
This paper will appear in a later volume of the Transactions. 
Adjourned at 5.45 p.m. 

Second Session. 

Tuesday evening, July 7. 

The Association assembled at 8 p.m. in the Marquand Chapel of 
the Divinity School to listen to the address of the President. The 
speaker was introduced by the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secre- 
tary of Yale University, who welcomed the Association to New Haven 
and Yale University. 

7. Character-drawing in Thucydides, by Professor Charles Forster 
Smith, of the University of Wisconsin. 

"Thucydides aims," says Bruns {Das Literarische Portr'dt der Griechen, 1896) 
in substance, " in a strictly objective way to represent the cause of history itself, 
not to give a succession of individual pictures. To only a few preferred individ- 
uals does the historian give such distinctive features, and these sparingly touched, 
as lift them from the mass. The private life and personal character of historical 
personages come into consideration only as these influence the course of public 
events. He avoids passing judgment in his own name on historical characters; 
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hence independent characterizations of individual men apart from the narrative 
are excluded." 

The historian's abstention from direct characterizations is at first a disappoint- 
ment to us, but the more we think of it, the more likely we are to justify him. It 
is greater art to make the narration and grouping of facts convey judgments, 
whether of commendation or condemnation, than to pronounce opinions. If we 
can only be sure of the facts, the rest will take care of itself. The clear and 
truthful statement of facts is history herself pronouncing judgment. Facts stand 
and carry their judgment with them. Some such austere view of the historian's 
function Thucydides seems to have held, and when we read the whole history 
with this idea in mind we can but admire his reserve and self-restraint. 

But the historian does give us very real pictures of some of his men. How 
does he accomplish this ? Two ways are open to him — narration of men's deeds 
and dramatic presentation of the motives at work, in the speeches. To the small 
list of preferred characters whom Thucydides treats not as types, but as individuals 
of clearly marked features and impressive personality, belong, on the one side, 
especially Pericles, Cleon, Nicias, Alcibiades, Demosthenes ; on the other, Archi- 
damus, Brasidas, Gylippus, Hermocrates. To these might be added a few minor 
— at least by comparison minor — characters, e.g. the Athenians Phormio and 
Paches, and the Spartans Alcidas and Sthenelaidas. Still three others Thucydi- 
des makes to stand out from the mass, either by narration of facts or by brief 
characterizations, the Spartan Pausanias, and the Athenians Themistocles, and 
Antiphon. But the exigencies of space and time compel a choice even among 
these few especially preferred characters of the history, and so the attempt is here 
made to indicate Thucydides' method of character-drawing and to give a clear 
idea of what he thereby accomplishes by four of the chief personages : Brasidas 
and Qeon, Nicias and Gylippus. These are so set counter to each other in the his- 
tory as to bring out more effectively by contrast each other's strength and weakness. 

After Pericles, Brasidas seems to be the favorite character of the historian. 
He first appears in a minor exploit, but one thoroughly characteristic, and we 
feel at once the historian's sympathy with the man. It was the affair at Methone 
(ii. 25) when a large Athenian and Corcyraean force that had been disembarked 
from fifty ships was attacking the place. " Now Brasidas, son of Tellis, a Spartan," 
says Thucydides, " happened to be in those parts keeping guard, and seeing the 
danger, came to the aid of the inhabitants with a hundred hoplites. He made 
his way through the scattered parties of Athenian troops, whose attention was 
occupied with the fortress, and threw himself into Methone, suffering a slight 
loss; he thus saved the place. The exploit was publicly acknowledged at Spartal, 
Brasidas being the first Spartan who obtained this distinction in the war." The 
real Brasidas is now before us, and his great career is not more conspicuous in 
deeds from this time on than their representation, through bare recital of facts in 
Thucydides' austere history, is lifelike and effective. 

Passing over with mere mention the next brief appearances of Brasidas, — 
the speech of the Lacedaemonian commanders (ii. 87), the audacious plan to 
surprise the Peiraeus (ii. 93), the advice given by him to Alcidas to attack 
Corcyra (iii. 79), — we notice the emphasis given to Brasidas' conduct in the attack 
upon Pylos (iv. 11, 12), when the intrepid and desperate fighter, after receiving 
many wounds, swoons away while his shield drops off into the sea, and, being 
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washed ashore, is taken up by the Athenians and used for the trophy raised for 
their victory. 

In the year 424, by a dash like that at Methone, he rushes up with 300 picked 
men and saves Megara from the Athenians (iv. 70-73). When a little later he 
is sent to the dissatisfied Athenian allies in Chalcidice, the historian works into 
the narrative, as an explanation of the Chalcidians' desire for Brasidas, a masked 
characterization of the man. " He was even more willing to go than they were 
to send him. The Chalcidians, too, desired to have him, for at Sparta he had 
always been considered a man of energy. And on this expedition he proved 
invaluable to the Lacedaemonians. At the same time he gave an impression of 
justice and moderation in his behavior to the cities, which induced many of them 
to revolt, while others were betrayed into his hands. Thus the Lacedaemonians 
were able to lighten the pressure of war upon Peloponnesus, and when, shortly 
after, they desired to negotiate, they had places to give in return for what they 
sought to recover. And at a later period of the war, after the Sicilian expedition, 
the honesty and ability of Brasidas, which some had experienced and of which 
others had heard the fame, mainly attracted the Athenian allies to the Lacedae- 
monians. For as he was the first who was sent out and proved himself to be in 
every way a good man, he left in their minds a firm conviction that others would 
be like him" (iv. 8i). 

On an expedition with Perdiccas of Macedon among the lUyrians, Brasidas 
displayed extraordinary courage and presence of mind. The Macedonians fell 
into an unaccountable panic and decamped in the night. Brasidas arranged his 
troops for an orderly retreat and encouraged his men in a short speech, which, 
whether ever made or not, clearly sets forth, we may accept, the motives under- 
lying his conduct on this trying occasion. " Mobs like these," said he, " if an 
adversary withstand their first attack, do but threaten at a distance and make a 
flourish of valor; although if one yields to them they are brave enough to run 
after him when there is no danger" (iv. 126). The result was as he antici- 
pated, and his whole army escaped without loss out of the clutches of countless 
enemies (iv. 125-128). 

In the Amphipolis campaign, Brasidas against Cleon, September, 422, Thucydi- 
des attributes to the soldiers of Cleon sentiments which are undoubtedly his 
own. "The soldiers," said he, "drew comparisons between the generals; what 
skill and enterprise might be expected on the one side, and what ignorance 
and cowardice on the other." It was as the soldiers expected. When Brasidas 
observed from within the walls the army of Qeon moving off in disorder he 
shouted: "Those men do not mean to face us; see how their spears and their 
heads are shaking; such behavior always shows that an army is going to run 
away. Open the gates and let us at them ! " Then attacking the Athenian 
centre with 150 hoplites, speedily supported by the main body, he was entirely 
successful. " Cleon, who had never intended to remain," says Thucydides, " fled 
at once and was overtaken and slain." But unfortunately Brasidas also was 
slain. Thucydides pronounces no eulogy upon the dead hero. He simply 
states : " Brasidas was buried with pubUc honors in front of the agora. The 
whole body of the aUies, in military array, followed him to the grave. The Am- 
phipolitans enclosed his sepulchre, and to this day they sacrifice to him as a 
hero, and also celebrate games and yearly offerings in his honor" (v. 6-1 1). 
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Thucydides has nowhere given a formal characterization of Brasidas, but we see 
in the facts, as he states them, in Brasidas the greatest warrior of the Spartan 
side, a winning personality, a statesman of force and address. 

If Brasidas is Thucydides' favorite character, Cleon is his especial aversion. 
In other cases he leaves to the facts of history the verdict of approval or 
condemnation; Cleon he has condemned in few words, but unmistakably. 
Grote suspects the cause to be personal — the fact that Cleon was the reputed 
accuser when the historian was banished. But it was Brasidas who outgeneralled 
Thucydides and caused his banishment, and yet Brasidas is from the first por- 
trayed with warm interest. Cleon is introduced in the history with words that 
betray strong aversion, " Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, who also had carried the 
former decree of death, being in other respects the most violent of the citizens, 
and by far the most persuasive at the time with the demos, came forward and 
spoke" (iii. 36). It was not his first appearance before the Ecclesia, but 
Thucydides reserves him until a crisis in which he plays a thoroughly character- 
istic role, one which merits and meets with our unqualified horror and condem- 
nation. The proposition which he had carried, in a former assembly and was 
now defending was to kill all Mitylenaeans of military age — about 6000 — and 
to sell as slaves the women and children. We shall find him two years later 
carrying a like decree " to destroy Scione and put the citizens to the sword." 
The speech in the matter of the Mitylenaeans is one of the most remarkable in 
Thucydides and justifies the epithet "most violent" (iii. 37-40). 

Once again he appears as the blustering demagogue (iv. 21-23 and 26 ff.). 
When the Lacedaemonians, in dismay at the situation of their troops in Sphacteria, 
offered advantageous terms, Cleon persuaded the Athenians to demand more. 
But the blockade spun itself out interminably, and the watch became harassing 
to the Athenians. Qeon, perceiving that he was becoming an object of personal 
mistrust, first boldly challenged the reports from Pylos; then, when he was him- 
self delegated to go and inspect the situation, he urged rather to send a fleet. 
"He declared sarcastically that if the generals were good for anything, they 
might easily sail to the island and take the men; that he would do it, if he were 
general." When Nicias offered to resign in Cleon's favor, the latter tried to 
back out, but the multitude ridiculed him into going. He chose Demosthenes 
as his colleague, and vauntingly said that in twenty days he would return with 
the Lacedaemonians as prisoners or would slay them on the spot. " His vain 
words," says Thucydides, "moved the Athenians to laughter; nevertheless the 
wiser sort of men were pleased when they reflected that of two good things they 
could not fail to obtain one — either there would be an end of Qeon, which they 
would have greatly preferred, or, if they were disappointed, he would put the 
Lacedaemonians into their hands." The " mad " promise of Cleon was made 
good, for he did return with the prisoners in twenty days. 

But Cleon's success at Sphacteria was to be his own undoing. He persuades 
the Athenians, in 422, to send him with an expedition to the Chalcidian cities. 
His opponent was Brasidas, and they met at Amphipolis, as described above. 
" Brasidas and Cleon," says Thucydides, by way of summary, " had been the two 
greatest enemies of peace — the one because war brought him success and repu- 
tation; the other because he fancied that in quiet times his rogueries would be 
more transparent and his slanders less credible " (v. 16). 
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Ingenious attempts have been made to reverse the verdict of history in the 
case of one and another arch sinner. The attempt to whitewash Cleon will not 
succeed. The world has too long believed in the self-restraint and impartiality 
of Thucydides to be convinced now that his aversion to Cleon was due to a 
personal grudge. The greatest historian and the greatest satirist of the ancient 
world have both branded him as the arch-demagogue, and their verdict will 
stand. Cleon is pilloried forever. 

Of all the chief men of the Peloponnesian War, Nicias is perhaps relatively 
the least important, as far as real ability and force of character are concerned; 
but we have here a fuller psychological analysis than in any other case. The 
reason is doubtless, as Bruns thinks, that his is a more complicated nature and 
in him the most varying motives cross each other. We have seen above the 
outcome of his first important appearance, the tilt with Cleon on the Sphacterian 
matter. " He had been," says Thucydides, " the most fortunate general of his 
day," and but for the Sicilian expedition he would have come down to us, not 
indeed as a great general and statesman, but as a safe leader who had deserved 
well of his country. It is the irony of fate that Nicias, who saw so clearly the 
folly and even the danger of this enterprise, should have been forced by the 
people's confidence in his integrity and ability to take the chief command in 
this imperialistic undertaking (vi. 8). The ciiief cause of the fateful expedition 
was Alcibiades, but the chief instrument of fate in the disaster was the unhappy 
Nicias. The simple course of historical events becomes an indirect characteriza- 
,tion of the man." The narration and grouping of events show unmistakably 
the historian's condemnation of the unfortunate general whom he never blames 
in word. The one excuse that could have been urged for Nicias was that he was 
suffering from an incurable disease. But as Thucydides does not accuse, so he 
does not excuse; he simply mentions the fact. 

The cardinal mistalces of Nicias in the Sicilian expedition, as gathered from the 
historian's narration of facts, may be summarized as follows : 

(l) Nicias rejects Lamachus' advice to sail direct to Syracuse and fight as soon 
as possible under the walls. Formidable at first, he, by wasting the winter at 
Catana, fell into contempt and allowed time for succor to come from Pelopon- 
nesus. (2) Learning of Gylippus' approach and despising the small number of 
his ships, at first he set no watch (vi. 104) ; then, when he did send four ships to 
intercept him, was too late (vii. l). (3) Lets Gylippus get into Syracuse by way 
of Euryalus (vii. 2). (4) Allows GyUppus to surprise and take the fort Labdalon 
(vii. 3). (5) Sends twenty ships to waylay at the Porthmus the Corinthian suc- 
cors for Syracuse, but loo late (vii. 4, 7). (6) Allows Gylippus to build in the 
night the Syracusan cross-wall past the Athenian wall of circumvallation (vii. 6). 
(7) Permits Gylippus to surprise and capture Plemmyrium, with the result that 
the Syracusans were henceforth " masters of the mouth of the harbor on both 
sides, so that not a single store-ship could enter without a convoy and a battle " 
(vii. 22, 23). (8) Allows Gylippus and the Syracusans to send to southern Italy 
and cut off a supply fleet meant for the Athenians (vii. 25). (9) Is deceived by 
a ruse and drawn into a sea-fight when the men are unprepared and hungry 
(vii. 39-41). (10) Rejects the proposition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon to 
leave Sicily immediately after the failure of the attack on Epipolae (vii. 48, 49). 
(11) Having finally consented, in view of matters getting worse and worse, to lead 
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off the army, he is frightened by an eclipse of the moon, and gives orders, obey- 
ing the injunction of the soothsayers, to wait still twenty-seven days (vii. 50). 
(12) Fooled by the messengers of Hermocrates, on the night after the great sea- 
fight he postpones immediate departure (vii. 73, 74). 

Does this Thucydidean picture, as gathered from the facts narrated, comport 
with the historian's remark that "Nicias of all the Hellenes of his time least 
deserved so to perish, on account of the whole course of his life regulated accord- 
ing to virtue "? Jebb thinlis " the fate of Nicias seemed to Thucydides a signal 
example of unmerited misfortune, since Nicias had been remarkable throughout 
life for the practice of orthodox virtue." But the facts as narrated make it impos- 
sible to accept this as the historian's view. It is a statement by the historian of 
the popular impression of such a life, as Bruns thinks ; or it may be, as Professor 
Shorey puts it, that the famous words " convey quite as much irony or sense of 
dramatic contrast as moral affirmation "; or it may be an expression of scepticism. 

The character of Gylippus, the Spartan commander at Syracuse, is in marked 
contrast with that of Nicias. Landing at Himera, he began immediately to 
attract allies, for " the impression got abroad that he had come full of zeal " 
(vii. i). The herald of his approach found the Athenian circumvallation all but 
complete and the Syracusans on the point of surrender. But Gylippus' first 
proposition to Nicias was that the Athenians might " quit Sicily within five days, 
taking what belonged to them " (c. 3). The next day Gylippus surprises the fort 
Labdalon (c. 3). Defeated in the first battle a few days later (c. 5), the next day 
he is victorious (c. 6). The following night the Syracusan cross-wall gets past 
the Athenian wall, thus forever preventing the circumvallation. Next, Gylippus 
is off to various Sicilian cities for reenforcements, while ambassadors go on the 
same mission to Lacedaemon and Corinth, and the Syracusans man a navy (c. 7). 
Nicias has presently to confess, in a letter to Athens, '* We who are supposed to 
be the besiegers are really besieged" (c. iv). The next spring Hemmyrium is 
taken (cc. 22, 23). After Demosthenes' failure in the night attack on Epipolae, 
Gylippus goes again into the rest of Sicily to get still more troops, "being now in 
hopes to carry the Athenian fortifications by storm." In the speeches of the rival 
commanders, on the eve of the final sea-fight, portraying most effectively, by con- 
trast, the situation and the mood of the two armies, Nicias' note is that of des- 
peration; but the note with which men win battles is that of Gylippus. In the 
measures taken to block the progress of the Athenians on the fatal retreat, Gylip- 
pus and Hermocrates are the joint leading spirits; their plans are conceived with 
skill and executed with merciless precision, until at last the remnants of the whole 
vast host have been bagged or butchered. 

We are accustomed to admire among Thucydides' great qualities as an his- 
torian his impartiaUty, trustworthiness, vivid description, sense of contrast, con- 
ciseness, epigrammatic sententiousness, reserve, austere pathos. Is it too much 
to claim that also in the drawing of characters like Brasidas and Nicias — not 
in what he says, rather in what he does not say, but makes facts say — Thucydi- 
des is a great master ? 

This article is published in full in the American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, Vol. XXIV., No. 4. 

At the conclusion of the address an informal reception was held in 
the Trowbridge Library. 
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Third Session. 

Wednesday morning, July 8. 

The Association came to order at 9.45 a.m. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee the Secretary made a report 
with reference to the proposition to change the time of holding the 
regular annual meetings. The substance of this report is set down in 
the following communication addressed by the Secretary to the Execu- 
tive Committee on the conclusion of the postal-card ballot taken in 
accordance with the recommendation made at the last annual meeting. 
Copies of the report were distributed. 

To the Members of the Executive Committee : 

In accordance with the vote instructing the Secretary to that effect I have sent 
a statement to each member of the Association of the arguments set forth at the 
meeting held at Union College with reference to the desirableness or undesirable- 
ness of a change in the date of the regular annual meetings of the Association. 
The result of the ballots cast by the 307 members who expressed an opinion 
(24 were undecided) is as follows. 

The following (187) members voted in favor of a meeting in July: 

Abbott, Alexander, Arrowsmilh, Ashmore, Austin, Ball, Bartholomew, F. O 
Bates, W. N. Bates, Beach, Biddle, Birmingham, C. E. Bishop, Bocock, Bourland 

F. W. Brown, Burchard, Barrage, H. E. Burton, Buttz, Bytel, Carpenter, Castle, 
Franklin Carter, Cheek, Clark, Cole, Collins, Dickerman, B. L. D'Ooge, M. L. 
D'Ooge, Dutton, Earle, Ebeling, Eckels, Eckfeldt, G. V. Edwards, Elmer, Elwell. 
Ely, Emery, Faduma, E. W. Fay, Fitch, Fairbanks, H. B. Foster, F. H. Fowler, 
Franklin, Gallup, Grant, E. L. Green, Greer, Haight, A. P. Hall, F. A. Hall, 
Hallett, Hamilton, A. Harkness, Hanna, Harry, Harstroni, Hart, Hawes, Heidel, 
HempI, Hewitt, Higley, Hildreth, Hodgman, Hoffman, Hodges, Holmes, E. W. 
Hopkins, H. M. Hopkins, Houghton, A. A. Howard, Huling, Humphreys, Hunt- 
ington, Hussey, Ingraham, G. E. Jackson, C. W. L. Johnscm, H. C. Johnson, 
Kieffer, Kirk, Kirtland, Kittredge, Klapp, Knapp, Lawton, Leach, Leacock, Little, 
Livingstone, Long, Lutz, MacLean, Magoun, March, Mather, McDaniel, McKib- 
ben, McKinstry, McLain, Michelson, W. Miller, Mecklin, Merchant, F. G. Moore, 

G. F. Moore, J. L. Moore, M. H. Morgan, Morris, Newcomer, Newhall, Nicolson, 
Nitze, W. B. Owen, Packard, E. H. Palmer, Paton, Paxton, Peck, Pel'ett, Penick, 
Peppier, Perkins, Perrin, Perry, Piper, Platner, Porter, Post, Potter, Prentice, B. F. 
Prince, Radford, Rand, Robhins, Robinson, Rockwell, Rogers, Rupp, Ryder, Sawyer, 
Scarborough, C. P. G. Scott, J. A. Scott, Seely, Seelye, Showerman, Sihler, Smart, 
C. S. Smith, Silterly, Spieker, Stacey, Stary, Steele, Stoddard, Sturtevant, Tarbell, 
Terrell, Thompson, Tilden, Tufts, Wait, Walden, Warner, Waters, Watson, Welles, 
West, Wescott, J. R. Wheeler, A. C. White, G. A. Williams, M. G. Williams, 
Woodman, Woodruff, E. D. Wright, C. C. Wright, J. H. Wright, Youngman. 

Of these about 15 may be called regular attenders, about 20 come often, about 
40 infrequently, and about 1 10 very rarely or never. 
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The following (120) members are in favor of holding the meeting in 
December : 

Adams, AUinson, Amen, Barbour, Barss, Barry, Battle, Baur, C. E. Bennett, 
Bloomfield, Bowen, Bradley, Brady, Bright, C. N. Brown, D. C. Brown, Brownson, 
T. C. Burgess, J. M. Burnam, Bushnell, H. F. Burton, Carroll, Caverno, Jesse B. 
Carter, G. D. Chase, G. H. Chase, Clement, Cooley, Cowles, W. K. Denison, 
Walter Dennison, Derby, Doane, Drake, Edmiston, K. M. Edwards, A. M. Elliott, 
Emens, Fessenden, Fiske, Fitz-Hugh, Gifford, Given, Gleason, Goodell, C. J. 
Goodwin, John Greene, Gudeman, Guernsey, Gulick, Hale, Hammond, Harring- 
ton, Harper, W. A. Harris, Haupt, Hazen, Helm, Hendrickson, Howes, Hubbard, 
Hirst, Hoeing, Hoppin, von Jagemann, W. H. Johnson, E. Johnson, G. D. 
Kellogg, Kelsey, Laird, Laing, Lanman, Lease, Lindsay, Lord, Main, Manly, 
McCrea, C. W. E. Miller, C. H. Moore, L. B. Moore, J. H. Morgan, Mott, von 
Minckwitz, Neville, Olcott, Pease, F. W. Price, J. D. Prince, Riess, Rockwood, 
Rolfe, Sachs, Sanborn, Sanders, Sanford, Schlicher, Seymour, Sharp, Shaw, 
Sheldon, Slaughter, C. L. Smith, C. F. Smith, H. deF. Smith, J. R. Smith, Kirby 
F. Smith, Southworth, Tisdall, Todd, TomUnson, Turk, Walker, Walton, Minton 
Warren, Weston, A. L. Wheeler, J. W. White, Wild, Wilson. 

Of this number 10 may be called regular attenders, the same number come 
often, about 40 come infrequently, and about 60 rarely or never. It will be 
observed that the members who favor the December meeting present a somewhat 
better average of attendance in July than those who advocate no change. 

It may be of interest to note the place of residence of the members voting: 



STATES 


JULY 


DECEMBER 


Maine 


2 


I 


N.H. 


6 


3 


•Vt. 




2 


Mass. 


18 


19 


R.I. 


4 


I 


Conn. 


10 


8 


N.Y. 


36 


17 


N.J. 


10 


3 


Pa. 


10 


9 


Md. 


I 


8 


D.C. 


2 


2 


Va. 


3 


3 


N.C. 


I 


I 


S.C. 


2 




Ky. 


2 




Tenn. 


4 





STATES 


JULY 


DECEMBER 


Ga. 


I 




La. 


I 




Tex. 


2 


1 


Ohio 


16 


6 


Ind. 


4 


I 


111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn. 


7 
7 
3 
2 


9 
4 

S 
I 


S.D. 


3 




Iowa 


4 


I 


Neb. 




I 


Kans. 




I 


Mo. 
Okla. 


4 

I 


2 



It is needless to say that every possible reason for and against the proposed 
change was urged, but in general the reasons adduced were those set forth in 
the Secretary's circular. Some of the suggestions made may deserve your 
consideration. 
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Of those who voted in favor of retaining the July meeting, few urged that they 
could not attend in December, but many believed that Convocation Week was 
already crowded with meetings (" A Convocation Week for everybody is no place 
for anybody ") or was not a time for intellectual activity; that our meetings would 
suffer if held at the same time and place as those of the Archaeological Institute 
of America; that, because the sessions of the Institute were held in the winter, 
our sessions should be held in the summer. The summer, it was urged, would 
suit members in the south. One member suggests that we hold a special biennial 
meeting in December in addition to our regular July meetings; another, that we 
move our date of meeting one week earlier. 

Of the members who favor the December meeting many state that they will 
never be able to attend in July by reason of the summer schools; others say that 
they are frequently in Europe; others, that it is inconvenient and expensive to 
leave the place at which they have settled for the summer. Several members 
urge that the experiment of a change be made, and then, if it prove disadvanta- 
geous, a return be made to our present plan. A considerable number desire that 
we meet at the same time and place as the Archaeological Institute or the Modern 
Language Association (or other societies), in support of which plan they call 
attention to the great saving in expense, especially because it is possible to secure 
reduced railroad fares during Convocation Week ; whereas in summer it has been 
found impossible to arrange for such reduction. Two members propose that our 
Association meet at the same place as the Archaeological Institute, and that the 
meetings of the two organizations overlap for one or two days. One member 
favors one meeting in December and another in July in order to stimulate philo- 
logical activity. Some express the hope that a meeting held during Convocation 
Week in conjunction with the other societies may ultimately bring about a union 
of the various learned bodies of America that have interests in common. 

It is apparent, from their ballots cast in December, that a majority of the 
present officers was then in favor of retaining the July meeting. The Association 
expects a report from the Executive Committee at the New Haven meeting. It 
is hoped that all the members will attend the meeting of the Committee, which is 
to be held shortly before the opening session of the Association, and that sug- 
gestions will then be made and action taken in the Hght of the above report. 

Your obedient servant, 

Herbert Weir Smyth> 

Secretary. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 29, 1903. 

In order to gain more ample information on the subject, and there- 
with to assist the preparation of its report, the Executive Committee 
gave notice, through the Secretary, that the question of the change in- 
time of the regular meetings would be thrown open to discussion from 
12.30 to I P.M., and that a ballot of the members present would be 
taken at four o'clock. 

The Secretary then presented the following recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, which was carried : 
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The Executive Committee recommends, 

1. That the Committee to nominate officers be constituted a Standing Com- 
mittee of the Association, to serve for five years; that it consist of five members, 
to be appointed at this session by the President of the Association. 

2. That one member of said Committee retire at the end of each year, his 
place to be filled on the nomination of his successor by the President of the 
Association for the time being. 

3. That the members of said committee cast lots to determine the order of 
their retirement. 

4. That the Association determine at the end of five years whether the plan 
in question has proved effective, and order its continuance or a return to the 
previous system, as may seem advisable. 

The Executive Committee further reported a proposition to create 
the office x>f Assistant Secretary, said officer to assist the Secretary 
during the sessions of the Association, but not to be a member of the 
Executive Committee. In accordance with Article VI. of the Consti- 
tution this proposition will be voted on in July, 1904. 

8. The Codex Canonicianus Lai. XLI and the Tradition of Juve- 
nal, by Professor Harry L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The object of this paper was to show how the thirty-six verses of the sixth 
satire, discovered in 1899 by Winstedt, may have found their way into the Bodleian 
Ms. (<9), and to support the view of the tradition which was suggested in the 
writer's recent edition of Juvenal. Mr. S. G. Owen's valuation of the new Ms. 
(recensio ceteris omnibus antiquior planeqiu singularis') was rejected as too high, 
and his opinion that the verses in question were removed from the text in the 
Nicaean recension was considered improbable and out of harmony with the facts. 
It may be supposed that in the archetype of all the Mss. the recently discovered 
additions had their place on the margin; for the longer fragment seems to be an 
alternatiye passage to verses 346-348. This may well point to a double recension 
of the satires by Juvenal himself, as the writer tried to show in the twenty-first 
volume of the American Journal of Philology. In the better tradition (/*) the 
marginal passages were not preserved entire; only two verses were quoted by 
the scholiast on verse 348, and were formerly supposed to be a metrical note by 
some early commentator. In a similar way the passages in question dropped 
out of the inferior tradition. 

An Italian Ms. of the inferior class, however, from which was copied, may be 
supposed to have received corrections and additions, either in the body of the 
text, on the margin, or, in the case of the longer fragment, on a leaf inserted for 
the purpose, from the archetype or a Ms. of similar antiquity and value, in all 
probability also Italian. This theory accounts for the peculiarities of O; namely, 
the Lombardic hand, the verses and readings which exist in no other known 
Ms., the general agreement with the inferior class, and at the same time the more 
frequent coincidence of its readings with those of the better tradition. 

Remarks were made by Professor Warren and by the author. 
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9. The Fiscal Joke of Pericles, by Professor B. Perrin, of Yale 
University. 

An attempt to defend, as against Busolt and Eduard Meyer, the traditional 
reference of the eh t4 Shv iv^Xaija of Pericles (Plut. Per. xxiii; Aristoph. J\^u6. 
859) to the year 445 B.C., and the mysterious withdrawal of the Peloponnesian 
army under King Pleistoanax from its invasion of Attica. In the year when the 
Clouds of Aristophanes was composed (424-423 B.C.), the events of so remote a 
year as 445 had been brought freshly to Athenian remembrance by repeated Pelo- 
ponnesian invasions of Attica (Thucyd. ii. 21), and above all by the spectacular 
and scandalous restoration of Pleistoanax to the throne of Sparta after a banish- 
ment of nineteen years. " He had been banished on account of his retreat from 
Attica, when he was supposed to have been bribed" (Thucyd. v. 16). This tra- 
ditional reference of the Periclean pwi is supported by the oldest and best Aris- 
tophanic scholia. 

10. Danielsson's Assimilation mit naehtraglicher Diektasis in 
Homer : a Criticism by Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

In endeavoring to explain the familiar Homertc phenomena of diektasis in ita 
verbs, Danielsson (Z«r metr. Dehnung, p. 64) supports the old view of assimila- 
tion only where a short syllable is followed by one etymologically long, e.g. 
op6ia<6piu. The vowel of such forms as ^jSiSwiTes he interprets as metrical 
lengthening, but where an original long vowel is the first component, e.g. liviaaBai, 
he sees pure distraction. The anomaly of a short syllable succeeded by a long 
which would etymologically be short, e.g. bp6wvTei, he explains as assimilation 
with subsequent diektasis through the process horggntes ; hqrggntes. 

As is well known, the early Alexandrians were little concerned with such 
anomalous vowel resolutions. Aristarchus and Aristophanes passed them by as 
genuine Homeric forms. The terms applied by the ancient grammarians to this 
class of phenomena, e.g. iiriKTaaiv 7ro(7jTi/ci)>' (Schol. to H 229), Siatpe<riv (Hero- 
dian, II, 49), irapifdeirtv (Eustath. 20), Tr\eova(TpJ>v (Et. M.), indicate that they 
at least believed that contracted forms were metrically resolved again. 

It was in 1835 that Gottling {Allg. Lehre vom Accent der griech. Spr. p. 97) 
proposed the theory (now so generally in vogue) of the assimilation of dissimilar 
vowels as an incident to contraction, i e. that opdw, before contracting into JpS, must 
pass through the intermediate stage ipbu). Leo Meyer {K.Z. X, p. 45) accepted 
Gottling's view, but he went so far as to attempt to develop the third plural -owcri 
and the fem. partic. -oaaa, (cf. Kuhner, Griechische Grammatik^, I, p. 252) from 
the original owi {ovai) and ovria (ovaa), forms of which the Homeric dialect 
could not be expected to take account. On the other hand, he proposed to 
change all such syllables as -ouwes, -owi-toi, -ovei" into -oovTes, -oon-ot, -ooiei". We 
remember how Mangold (Curtius' Studien, VI, p. 141) essayed to classify, in 
accordance with vowel quantity, the processes of assimilation into (l) progres- 
sive, eg. d(rx''Xdoi'<d(rxa\(i«^, (2) regressive, e.g. iirribw Kii^idu, (3) recipro- 
cal, eg. r]liiio>(Ta<i)piov<Ta. So Brugmann {Griechische Grammatik^, p. 62), 
who favors the assimilation theory, believes that in the contraction of bpiu>,bpie- 
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a9<u to Apw, opofl-floi the pronunciation wavered between horo^ and horq, horaa- 
sthai and hgr&sthai ; yet even he regards the w in ipdavre^ < opdovres as in 
correspondence with the contracted ipwvrei, and, furthermore, he sees a metrical 
lengthening of the first of the components in i^/Scioi/it, since, according to his 
view, between ri^ioi/u and v^^iu, there must have been the intermediate •^jSoot/ti. 
Meyer (^Griechische Grammatik^, p. 96) derives ij^iioiiu from iiPioin', believing 
that the original o has again entered the present through the influence of such 
forms as TifiAirw, irliiava. 

As is well known, neither the assimilation hypothesis nor any modification of 
that hypothesis is altogether sufficient to cover this class of phenomena, for even 
its adherents have to resort to metrical lengthening, analogy, or distraction, in 
case of forms which under their theory are still inexplicable. And, again, Curtius' 
conjecture (^EriauUrungen, p. 96) that the u in ouiTes came by the transfer of 
quantity of an originally long o is not plausible, since that transfer would not be 
likely to be limited to a few Epic forms and not extended to others. 

That there is diektasis in Homer, it would be difficult to deny. Wackernagel's 
unique conjecture (5. B. IV, 259) that these forms, uncontracted in the original 
language of the poem, were subsequently contracted and at last resolved into two 
syllables to restore the metre, e^. opdw — opu — opiw (cf. Cauer, Grundfr., p. 70 
fg.), forces us to the improbable conclusion that genuine uncontracted Homeric 
forms were, contra melium, contracted in transmission, while others were left 
intact, and that later these contracted but unmetrical forms were resolved into 
forms both uncouth and unfamiliar. Even Monro (^Homeric Grammar, p. 53) 
suggests that the influence of the familiar contracted bpOi, 6p}s caused a partial 
assimilation 6p6io, opdfs. 

Instead of supposing, as Danielsson does, that different processes which baffle 
analysis were at work in these distracted forms, why not believe that they were 
really written contracted in the Homeric poems themselves, and that the long 
vowel vi recitanJi was pronounced as two metrical syllables (cf. Valori, De voca- 
libus apud Homerum non contractis, p. 12, 1902), which pronunciation, in written 
transmission, was represented by the repetition of the vowel ? Illustration of 
such distraction to fit the musical accompaniment is abundantly seen in the famil- 
iar Apollo Hymns discovered at Delphi {Philol. 53, B.C.H. 18), e.g. ^pkpavov, 
^oioTfiov, TaatrSc, iyaKKvTaifis, AeeX^/<rttj', [irp^viava, fiaavTeietop, ifibadv. Thus, 
I believe it may be that the repeated vowel has come into our recension of 
the poems; oa<d<ae (57 times), oafwo] <<d.<ow (188 times), o<i)[ii)ii)] < « 
< au (50 times), aa[a9] < o ■< a« (42 times), ow[uo] ■< w < oou (80 times), aa 
<a<ai; (3 times), 04) < 4) < 001 (15 times). Total, 435 times (cf. Valori, op. 
cit. p. II). 

Sanskrit students are familiar with the frequent occurrence of distraction in 
the Vedic metres. The Veda shows the phenomenon of the long vowel resolved 
— very frequently that of a into aS. While a historical explanation may be given 
in some cases, yet the vast majority are simply distracted to fit the metre. Let us 
quote a few examples (selected at random) in order to observe the ratio between 
the single long vowel and the resolved syllable: adhvaranara (10 times) leg. . . . 
aam (5 times), apam (93 times) /eg. . . . aam (20 times), a9vanam (5 times) 
/eg. . . . aam (2 times), devanam (46 times) /eg. . . . aam (10 times), nrnam 
(14 times) /eg. . . . aam (11 times), pitrnam (6 times) /eg. . . . aam (3 times). 
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martyanam (9 times) leg. . . . aam (6 times), vasunam (29 times) leg. . . . aam 
(11 times), rajanam (2 times) leg. . . . aam (8 times). Even a particle, as con- 
sistently monosyllabic as at (over 100 times) in one case surely and probably in 
another is to be pronounced aat. 

This Vedic resolution of syllables, as well as that in the Apollo Hymns noted 
above, seems to the writer to have an important bearing on diektasis in Homer. 

II. Notes, by Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Columbia 
University. 

a. On Horace, Carmm. I. 3. 1-8. 

If the first two stanzas of this ode mean what most of the editors have 
thought they meant, two things follow: first, there is no reason why the first 
stanza should have been the first and the second stanza the second — indeed, it 
would be a great improvement if the two stanzas were to change places; secondly, 
Horace wrote arrant nonsense here; for surely no one that gave thought to what 
he wrote would, in the days before navigation by steam, have begun a poem 
addressed to a friend about to sail for England on this wise : 

O ship that bear'st my friend away. 

If thou shalt bring him safe to land. 
May western gales speed well thy way. 

Until thou reachest that far strand. 

But these two stanzas do not mean what most of the editors have thought they 
meant. Among recent editors of the Odes Professor Bennett alone seems to 
have rightly explained the connection of thought in this passage. The explana- 
tion amounts to this, that the viotds Jiniius atlicis reddas incolumen et serves 
animae dimidium meae express — not the condition of a benediction, but — 
the result of a desired action {regat). In other words, sic is not = hac lege or 
hac condicione, but is = hoc modo. Mr. Bennett writes : " We should naturally 
expect these words \_Sic . . . Vergilluni] to be followed by an aZ-clause (w/ reddas, 
serves'), instead of which, by a simple anacoluthon, the poet employs jussive 
[read : precative] subjunctives {reddas, serves), explanatory of sic, — ' may the 
goddess guide thee thus [better: may the west wind guide thee thus]; bring 
Vergil'unharmed to the Attic shores, and save the half of my life.' " This expla- 
nation of the connection of thought, though it is original with Mr. Bennett, and 
has also been advocated by Professor Knapp in his teaching, is far from being 
new. C. W. Nauck's explanation in his edition (l3te Aufl., 1889; I5te Aufl., 
by Weissenfels, 1899) ought to amount to the same thing, but is not clear either 
in thought or expression. In the edition of Horace brought out by Anthon in 
1830 the same explanation is adopted from the edition of Hunter of 1797. 
Here, as in many another place, the older students of Horace seem to have been 
wiser than the irlyoim. Anthon himself backslid in his smaller edition. 

But I believe that we can and should go farther than Hunter and Mr. Bennett 
have gone and that we should restore the ui after Vergilium. I base this 
opinion not so much on the surprising parataxis as on the position of the word 
precor. Read the two stanzas as Mr. Bennett would have us do, and the precor 
falls heavily with reddas and serves, the sentence still, by reason of the parataxis. 
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breaking pretty sharply in the middle. But the precor should surely be brought 
into connection with the i«V-clause. Insert ut after Vergilium., read with proper 
emphasis and, so far as possible, in one breath, and precor knits up, as it were, 
the two strands of the sentence, and its force is clearly felt to pervade the whole, 
the et serves animae dimidiuin meae falling in as a sort of graceful and emphatic 
afterthought. 

This restoration, as I am convinced that it is, of Horace's text had been 
suggested before; in Keller's Epilegomena zu Horaz Doederlein is sneered at 
for advocating the insertion of ut. I can at least rejoice, like Odysseus, ouwx' 
iraXpov ivTjia \eiaau} iv dyiovc. 

i. On Plato, /"«/., 423 B. 

I propose to read here for Saitv Set ri fiiyedos t^v irbXiv iroteSrflot, which 
seems to be dubious Greek, oXav Set rb niyeBos ktc. The Greek equivalent of 
M is ol/Tw roWol (xoXXii) or toitovtoi. (roaavra) t6 irX^fcs (unless tovoOtoi 
alone is clearly shewn by the context to be = tot). But the resolution of roaovros 
is either outw niyas or toioOtos ri /xiyeSos (cf. Lysias 12. I), or rijXticoi/Tos ri 
fidyeffos (cf. Ljrsias 26. 23). Similarly the resolution of irSaoi or 8<roi indicating 
multitude is ir/xroi (&rot) ri T\ij$os (cf. Dem. 29, 51); that of Siros indicating 
magnitude would be ofos t4 /Uyedos. — Incidentally I would emend Hdt. 4. 143 
so as to read to<tovto (ri) ir\i)6os yev4(r6cu 6(roc {pt) 4v rijt pot^t k^kkol^ and Isocr. 
4. 33 so as to read Sii>pe(i)hv Toiairriv tS /UyeSos eipetv. 

Remarks on the first paper were made by Professors C. H. Moore, 
Elwell, Knapp, Morgan, Harry, and by the author. 

12. Rousselot's Phonetic Synthesis, by Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins, of Yale University. 

The speaker presented an abstract of the Synthhe Phonetique of Meillet and 
Rousselot, remarking on the great importance of these investigations and the 
good fruit already gained from them. He criticised adversely only the terminology 
contained in such phrases as des j, /, forts, medio-sourds, nasalises, et des nasales 
h debut sourd, since any one sound at any one instant is either surd or sonant and 
cannot be half-surd. 

Remarks were made by Professors Perry, Talman, Hempl, and by 
the author. 

13. Notes on Greek Grammar, by Professor Milton W. Humphreys, 
of the University of Virginia. 

This paper was not devoted so much to original investigation as to 
criticism of the prevalent treatment of the following topics : 

1. Ilapd with Dative and Accusative. 

2. "Liv in Attic Prose. 

3. AoKeiK in the sense of " to seem." 

4. A seemingly pleonastic use of xof as in efre Ka.X . . . efre kixX , , , 

5. Kal emphasizing the predication. 
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6. The Optative (pure) used interrogatively. 

7. 'Edv as an indirect interrogative. 

8. " And so forth " or " and so on " in Greek. 

9. The general ideal condition, 
la The gender of S/c^ijws. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Scott. 

14. Is the Present Theory of Greek Elision sound ? By Professor 
H. W. Magoun, of Redfield College. 

Elision is de6ned as the " dropping " of a final short vowel (in Greek) before 
a word beginning with a vowel; Apocope, as the " cutting off " of a final short 
vowel before a word beginning with a consonant. If each means the loss of a 
final short vowel, why should apocope give (cdr and elision Kar ? Why should 
the accent be recessive in one case but not in the other, and why does an apos- 
trophe mark the omission in one case but not in the other? Is the character of 
the sound which follows in the next word sufficient to account for the difference 
in the writing and accent? What is the accent of mt'? If it is proclitic in 
effect, what is to be done with an elided enclitic like 7^, as in d\X' S y dvofjaj, 
Horn. Oi/. ix. 288? Is the accent enclitic and the y proclitic, or is such an idea 
absurd? How is the second \ in dXX' to be sounded with the following rough 
breathing? Are the four words to be pronounced as practically one? What of 
ovs ttot' dir' Aivelav, Hom. //. viii. 108? Are these four words to be pronounced 
in effect as one? How else can present usage be observed ? Is there but one 
accent in oi S els ipxt(f'r'l>v re, Od. i. 421, and do these five words, in pronun- 
ciation, become practically but one? 

Again, if the final vowel is dropped so that the preceding consonant becomes 
attached, in pronunciation, to the initial vowel of the following word, how can the 
two aspirations be sounded in such combinations as oiff iripav, Od. ix. 278, and 
S" S.\m, Od. X. 123? If such a running together of the words is to be the accepted 
practice, what of the pause after the second comma in ddfi^ria-ei' S' 'AxtXciis, 
lurh S' irpdireT, airlKa S' iyvu, II. i. 199? The sense demands an interrup- 
tion. How can it be observed? Can it be imagined that the comma and the t 
exchange places? On the same basis, what shall be done with mw'' ff?", 
//. i. 40, etc. ? Do the two acute accents, on the two short vowels thus run 
together, agree with the law of dissyllabic encHtics? And, if elision is used here 
to avoid hiatus, as is elsewhere the case, what has been gained so far as the jux- 
taposition of two vowel sounds in adjacent words is concerned? If this is called 
an exception, is it thereby explained ? Why is the acute accent retained in /ijjpi' ? 
Why do such words as 'iva. and oiire become tv and o6t' by elision, but never \v 
and oDt', although apocope gives KhS S', etc.? What do those acute accents 
mean ? 

If our present usage in Greek is correct, why should it be so difficult to observe 
it, in the above cases, and still read the lines metrically? Similar examples occur 
in prose; but prose has no fixed metrical form. By purposely stretching certain 
syllables in the lines from which the examples are taken, a metrical result can be 
obtained; but is such a process natural? Is the result poetry or a "jingle"? 
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Making due allowance for the influence of adjacent vowel sounds in the uncon- 
tracted forms of Homer, as well as for the presumption involved in modem Greek 
usage, is there just ground for supposing that Qassical and Homeric Greek fol- 
lowed a French usage, in elision, rather than an English one ? We write " th' 
horse " and " th' apple " ; but does any one ever call the first thSrse or the second 
thapple ? The Irishman, to be sure, closely approaches it at times ; but does he, 
in his pronunciation, ever really lose the identity of either word by combining 
the two into one, as is done, to all intents and purposes, by the present method 
of pronouncing such combinations in Greek ? Or, supposing for the sake of the 
argument that he does, is the result elision ? Is it not rather crasis ? How can 
elision mean "dropping," when the verb laedo means to 'injure by striking'? 
Does 'bruising out of (shape) ' — e does not mean 'off' — mean "dropping"? 
The word "apostrophe" stands for dTricrrpo^os irpoaifSia, 'turned away tone.' 
Does that mean " dropping " ? 

If it is assumed that elision in Greek means a more or less complete ' loss of 
color' in a final vowel, such as takes place in English "the" (th^), rather than 
a complete dropping of the vowel sound, as at present taught, is there one of the 
above difficulties which will not disappear ? May it not even be supposed that 
some trace of a grave accent survives with the remnant of an elided vowel ? Is 
it unnatural to suppose that kot4 becomes kotJ, or dWi, aWi, or tva, Xv>, — 
written Kar, iW, and tv, like English " th' " (th^) ? Is there any difficulty with 
two aspirations in " th' horse " ? Would there be any, on the basis suggested, in 
(t d/xa ? Would there be any trouble with a pause after an elided vowel, or with 
a case of hiatus in which a vowel precedes an elided syllable ? If the well-known 
difficulty of reading Homer naturally and at the same time metrically disappears 
for the most part when a change in the treatment of elided syllables, like the one 
here suggested, is made, is there nothing of significance in the fact ? Is there 
not a strong presumption that elision in Greek did not differ essentially from 
elision in Latin ? And if, as Cicero and Quintilian plainly imply, Latin elision 
was merely a natural obscuring of certain final syllables so as to allow them to 
blend with a following vowel sound when necessary, is it too much to assume 
that Greek elision was a similar obscuring of a final vowel sound ? What was 
Greek elision ? 

Remarks were made by Professors Radford and Morgan, and by 
the author. 

The President then appointed the following Committees : 

Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 1904 : Professors Perry, Goodell, 
and Pickard. 

Standing Committee on Officers : Professors Wright, Humphreys, Hart, Sey- 
mour, and Hale. 

At 12.30 the discussion of the change in the time of holding the 
regular annual meeting was begun. The discussion was participated 
in by Professors C. F. Smith, Perry, Elwell, Knapp, Eckels, Hempl, 
Wright, Harrington, and Dr. Scott. 

Adjourned at i p.m. 
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Fourth Session. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 8, 1903. 
The Association assembled shortly after 3 p.m. 

15. The Latin Monosyllables: their Relation to the Accent and 
to Syllable-Shortening in Early Latin, with especial reference to 
the Verse of Terence, by Professor Robert S. Radford, of Elmira 
College. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Dr. Scott. 

16. The Question of the Coincidence of Word- Accent and Verse- 
Ictus in the Last Two Feet of the Latin Hexameter, by Dr. H. J. 
Edmiston, of Bryn Mawr College. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that the partial coincidence of word-accent 
and verse-ictus is a fact observable in a number of Latin verse-forms. Bentley, 
in his Schediasma de Metris Terentianis, laid down the principle that the Latin 
comic poets avoided as far as possible putting the thesis of a verse on the final 
unaccented syllable of a word ; and that more especially, with certain definite 
and explicable exceptions, they did not allow the ictus to fall on the final syllable 
in the second dipody of the iambic senarius. In the first and last dipodies this 
could not be avoided. Bentley's theory was adopted by G. Hermann and, in a 
modified form, by Ritschl ; and, although it had been assailed by Ritter, Bockh, 
and G)rrsen, is in its main features generally accepted by contemporary scholars. 
Likewise, Bentley's observation in his note on Terence, Heaut. 271, that Plautus 
and Terence in proceleusmatic words (w w w o) like fad/ius, mulierem, almost 
always put the ictus on the first syllable, can be explained on the assumption that 
in their day the old rule of accentuation had not yet been supplanted by the 
Paenultema Law (Lindsay, Philologus, LI, pp. 364 ff., Latin Language, pp. 157 ff.). 
In the fourth volume of Harvard Studies, Greenough showed that in Horatian 
Sapphics there is a general correspondence between ictus and accent, and it is a 
well-known fact that before the close of the Hellenizing era of Latin poetry, 
accent began to assert itself in opposition to quantity in such hexameters as 
cetera niando focis spernunt quae denies acuti. 

In the time of Augustine there was no feeling for quantity left. Indeed, it is 
probable that in popular verse the accentual principle never entirely disappeared. 

The facts in regard to the Latin hexameter may be stated as follows : — 

In the poets of the best period, word-accent and verse-ictus usually coincide in 
the last two feet of this measure. Professor Humphreys {T.A.P.A. 1878) shows 
that in Ennius this coincidence, occurring in about 75 per cent of his extant 
verses, is entirely accidental; but that the percentage of conflicts between ictus 
and accent decrease in the later poets, until in Virgil we find only 4 per cent of 
them. Horace is an exception. Satires, book I., show 28 per cent of conflicts, 
but the Epistles, more carefully composed, only 17 per cent. Humphreys's statis- 
tics are based on Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace. Other facts 
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are that in Cicero's hexameters there are only five cases of conflict; in CatuUus's 
only two that cannot be explained away. 

Schulze {Zeitsckr. f. d. Gymnas. XXIX. pp. 590 ff.), after examining the poets 
of the strictly classical school, excluding Virgil and Horace, finds that in TibuUus, 
Lygdamus, Propertius, Ovid, and Statius the cases of conflict are so very few as 
to be negligible. 

Here appears to be a strong case, therefore, for the theory that this agreement 
of accent and ictus was by design. But this explanation has been vigorously 
attacked by Wilhelm Meyer {^Sitzungsb. der k. b. Akad. der Wissensch. zu Miin- 
chen, 1884, pp. 979-1087). He is followed by Lucian Miiller in his De Re Metrica, 
and by Plessis in his Traite de Metrique Grecque et Latine. 

Plessis states the case as foUovre: The strict rule is that the hexameter shall 
end with a dissyllable preceded by at least a trisyllable, or with a trisyllable pre- 
ceded by at least a dissyllable. Prepositions and monosyllabic conjunctions like 
sed and et are proclitic or enclitic. Although this rule secures the agreement of 
accent and ictus, such agreement is also secured by endings like | di genu\erunt 
3.nA pari\terque ani\matas, which are contraband. Therefore the coincidence of 
accent and ictus is accidental. The two permitted types, ailmina \ tecti and 
caecus a\more, came to prevail because, if the hexameter end otherwise than in a 
word of two or three syllables, the result must be either that a masculine caesura 
is produced in the fifth or sixth foot, or in both at once, or that the fifth and sixth 
feet are contained in one word, like sollicitabant. In the former case the end of 
the verse bears too close a resemblance to the beginning, in which the masculine 
caesura is pleasing and often repeated. As to the latter case, that oi sollicitabant, 
it does not of course contain a masculine caesura, but neither does it a feminine. 
That is, in the last two feet masculine caesura was not only avoided, but feminine 
caesura was sought. 

Meyer points out, besides, that the avoidance of caesura after the fifth thesis 
was in imitation of Alexandrian usage. 

It seems to me that Meyer and Plessis prove their positive argument beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. But proof that the classical poets avoided this mascu- 
line caesura is not proof that they left the coincidence of accent and ictus entirely 
out of account. If we can show that the clausulae in which the objectionable 
caesura is avoided, but in which ictus and accent do not agree, are also shunned 
by the classical poets, we make it certain that they sought the concord of the two. 

An examination of the metrical scheme of the hexameter reveals three ways of 
closing it, which obtain feminine caesura or diaeresis of the fifth foot, avoiding 
masculine of the fifth and sixth feet, but in which accent and ictus conflict ; to wit : — 

( 1 ) eva\sisse tot \ urbes, Aen. III. 282 — the monosyllable in this type must 
of course be non-enclitic. 

(2) re\spexit. Ibi | cmnes, Georg. IV. 491 — the dissyllable with final elision 
must also be non-enclitic. 

(3) suppetere \ ipsae, Lucr. I. 1050. 

There are no instances of any of these types in Catullus, Propertius, Ovid, or 
Statius, and of (2) and (3) there are likewise none in TibuUus. In Virgil's 
Bucolics none of the three kinds is found ; in his Georgics, no cases of (i) and 
(3)- Of (i) there are two instances in TibuUus, I. 8, 11, and 23; in the Aeneid 
six, I. 47, 76, II. 150, III. 282, 480, X. 482. Of (2) there is one example in the 
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Georgia, IV. 491, and one in the Aeneid, IX. 351. Of (3) there is, according 
to Professor Humphreys's statistics, only one genuine instance in Virgil, Aen. III. 
581, I intremere \ omnem. There are a number of cases in which the final syllable 
of the quadrisyllable is -que. But it is very doubtful if -que when elided caused 
the accent to fall on a short syllable immediately preceding. Lindsay has shown 
that, when -que and -ne are elided in Plautus, the preceding word appears to 
retain its usual accent {A.J.P. XIV. 313). 

Therefore the law of the hexameter-close should read somewhat as follows: 
The hexameter poets of the classical school, — according to our results we may 
include Cicero and Catullus, — in dactylic verses generally avoid masculine caesura 
of the fifth and sixth feet, and pentasyllable closes ; and they very rarely allow a 
dissyllable preceded, first, by a short non-enclitic monosyllable; second, by a 
non-enclitic pyrrhic or iambic word with final elision; and third, by a first paeonic 
or choriambic word wilh final elision. 

The article, amplified in consequence of a suggestion from Dr. 
Radford, will appear in full in the Classical Review. 

Remarks were made by Professors Magoun and Radford, and by 
the author. 

17. Word- accent in Catullus's Galliambics, by Professor T. D. 
Goodell, of Yale University. 

This article appears in the Transactions. 

18. Studies in the Metrical Art of the Roman Elegists, by Profes- 
sor Karl P. Harrington, of the University of Maine. 

Though the acme of art is reached in the most skilful concealment of its arti- 
ficial elements, a detailed study of the principles that underlie even such artistic 
perfection as that which the Roman elegists realized in the matter of poetic form 
is interesting for its own sake, and valuable for comparison with the works of 
other Latin poets of about the same period. Certain studies of which the results 
are here given may be regarded as preliminary to a more complete treatment, to 
appear in connection with an edition of selections from the Elegiac writers. The 
studies concern both the hexameter verses and the so-called pentameters. 

I. Hexameters 

I. Monosyllabic endings: Catullus and Propertius employ them frequently; 
TibuUus and Ovid, very rarely. 

(3) Catullus has 13 examples, including pronouns, forms of esse, and forms 
of res. Four times his verse ends in two monosyllables. 

{b) Of the 31 cases in Propertius, 20 are some form of the first or second 
personal pronoun in the singular; 5 are forms of qui; 4, forms of esse; fles 
occurs once, and iam once. 

(f) Ovid in the Ainores (which are used for these tests) has 3 cases, viz., a 
form of esse, and me twice. 

{d) Tibullus (Bks. I. and II., which are the only safe ground for an investi- 
gation of his usage) has sint once. No instance occurs in the book of Lygdamus. 
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2. Polysyllabic endings : these are more rare. They are occasional in Catullus ; 
twice Ovid uses a quadrisyllable proper name; Propertius has similar instances; 
TibuUus has none. 

3. Spondees still play an important part in the hexameters of Catullus, whose 
taste is like that of Ennius. This appears most strikingly at the end of the verse. 
He has 13 spondaic verses out of 322 ; of these one ends in a monosyllable, one 
in a trisyllable, the other 11 in words of not less than four syllables. 68, 87 has 5 
spondees; 1 1 6, 3 is worthy of Ennius himself, being composed entirely of 
spondees. 

In the other elegists, however, the proportion of dactyls and spondees is not 
unlike that of the other Augustan writers. 

4. Rhyme : A species of middle, or Leonine, rhyme begins to be noted in 
Catullus, and continues throughout the whole group of writers, being apparently 
an extension, or an echo, of the very common similar rhyme in the pentameter. 
In the hexameter this rhyme occurs between the last syllable of the verse and that 
preceding the verse caesura, i.e. between the endings of the two parts of the 
verse. Not less than 41 examples of this may be found even in Catullus, e.g. 
(96, l) : Si quicquam ntutis || gratum acceptumve sepnlchris. 

When this is combined with the common pentameter middle rhyme, and is at 
the same time an end rhyme, we have a still greater refinement, as in TibuUus I. 
9, 25-26 : 

ipse deus tacito 

permisit lingua ministro 

ederet ul tnulto 

libera verba mero, 

cf. Ovid, Am. III. 2, 17-18; Prop. I. 6, 17-1S. 

In many cases, though the rhyme is imperfect, the similarity of sounds, as of a 
long vowel to a diphthong, or of one vowel followed by s to another vowel and s, 
produces a pleasing effect, which was frequently sought by these poets, e.g. 
TibuU. II. 5, 69-70 : 

quasque Aniena sacras 
Tiburs per Jlumina sortes 
portarit sicca 
pertuleritque sinu. 

The variety of these effects is countless. 

5. Verse caesura. This depends, of course, upon the individual taste of the 
different authors. 

(a) Catullus is fairly orthodox, with 267 out of 318 hexameters exhibiting the 
penthemimeral caesura, 30 the hephthemimeral, 16 the feminine caesura in the 
third foot, and 5 the so-called " Bucohc " diaeresis. One or two vv. have no verse 
caesura at all. 

(i) But TibuUus, with nearly double the number of w., shows his fondness for 
the hephthemimeral caesura by using it five times as often, 152 times in all, 32 
times without the customary accompanying trithemimeral. A frequent added 
refinement is a rhyme subsisting between the syllables preceding the two caesuras, 
e.g. I. I, 47 : 
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aut, gelidas 
hibernus aquas 
cum fuderit auster. 

In still other cases there is a similar sound, but not a perfect rhyme. 

Tibullus employs a still smaller proportion of feminine caesuras, 19 in all, but 
has also 19 Bucolic diaereses, which looks as if he did not regard these as 
blemishes. 

(<r) Lygdamus is so orthodox as to be positively dull, having but 10 of his 145 
hexameters that are not of the penthemimeral type. Of these, 7 are perfect tri- 
themimeral-hephthemimeral cases, i is a feminine, and 3 are bucolics. 

II. Pentameters 

All the elegists show in these rather more care than in the hexameters. 

1. Monosyllabic endings: Catullus has one instance; Tibullus, Lygdamus, and 
Ovid, none; Propertius, with characteristic independence, 4, all being of the 
same form, viz., Sat est. 

2. Verse-endings longer than a dissyllable : Catullus has 83 trisyllabic endings, 
Tibullus but 22 out of twice as many verses, Lygdamus but 3. Of polysyllabic 
endings Catullus has 92 (18 pentasyllable, and i heptasyllabic), Tibullus 23, Lyg- 
damus but 7. Indeed Lygdamus in such matters of formal comparison usually 
more than holds his own. In Ovid the law of a uniformly dissyllabic ending is 
thoroughly established. 

3. Endings of first half of pentameter: The tendency toward the dissyllable 
here is not so completely followed. Catullus has 36 monosyllabic endings, 
Tibullus 7. Almost as many trisyllables as dissyllables appear in Tibullus; but 
Ovid holds closely to the dissyllable. 

4. The separation of the two halves of the pentameter becomes increasingly 
careful. In Catullus there are 18 cases where they are run together by elision, 
'^•67,44: 

speraret nee linguam esse nee auriculam. 

5. The preference for dactyls or spondees in the first half remains to be more 
carefully worked out. Catullus seems slightly to prefer verses of the form, dactyl, 
spondee, long syllable; but the form spondee, spondee, long syllable (J.e. 5 
successive long syllables) is a close second, which can hardly be true of any of 
his successors. Next comes the form, spondee, dactyl, long syllable; last, dactyl, 
dactyl, long syllable. 

6. Middle rhyme: 22 per cent of the pentameters of Catullus exhibit this, 
and 17 per cent have similar endings. In the later writers the proportion fre- 
quently far exceeds this. Often, too, this rhyme is combined with the same 
phenomenon in adjacent hexameters, to a noteworthy extent. In Propertius, II. 
34 (a poem of 94 vv.) there are 38 instances of the middle rhyme, and the 6 
consecutive vv. 85-go have it throughout. 

7. End rhyme: There are over 200 examples in Catullus, Tibullus, and 
Lygdamus, fewest of all in Lygdamus. Propertius has I in every 14 vv. Some- 
times they occur in triplets. Propertius has one quadruplet rhyme. 
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19. Notes on the Order of Words in Latin, by Dr. C. L. Meader, 
of the University of Michigan. 

The ancient rhetoricians, who differ widely from each other in their views 
both as to the nature of the hyperbaton and as to the range of particular phe- 
nomena to be comprehended under the term, regarded it as a rhetorical device 
employed for securing certain effects, such as smoothness and rhythm. This is 
also the point of view from which most modern authorities have discussed it, 
although Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Homer, 1st ed. p. 372, 3d 
ed. revised by Hammer, p. 42, and Kilhner, Aus/uhrliche Grammatik der lot. 
Sprache, II, p. 1077 (cf. Kuhner, Gr. Gram. II, p. iioi) state that for the most 
part the hyperbaton is due to disarrangement of words brought about by emphasis. 
This last explanation is never more than a partial one and in many cases is 
wholly incorrect, while the arbitrary changes in order mentioned by the ancient 
writers are possible only on the basis of peculiarities of word order already estab- 
lished by the normal and unconsciously operating psychical processes. It is 
therefore important that these processes be studied with reference to their bearing 
upon the hyperbaton. It is well known that the general conditions that make 
the hyperbaton possible are found in the synthetic unity of apperception. A 
more particular cause, yet one which manifests itself in many different forms, is 
implied in the concluding phrases of Wundt's definition of a sentence, V'dlker- 
psychologie, I, 2, p. 240, " Der Satz ist der sprachliche Ausdruck fur die willkur- 
liche Gliederung einer Gesammtvorstellung in seine in logische Beziehungen zu 
einander gesetzten Bestandtheile," i.e. the order of words in a sentence will be 
determined by the logical relations of the concepts they represent, to which 
relations the succession of the concepts in apperception will normally correspond. 
(This view is foreshadowed by H. Weil, L'ordre des mots dans les langues an- 
ciennes comparees aux langues modernes, passim.) Following up this principle, 
if we represent any two concepts that ' regularly stand together ' by A and B 
respectively and any third concept by C, it is apparent that at least two condi- 
tions are necessary to produce an hyperbaton: (<») either A ot B must for some 
reason occupy the first position in the given locution, while {i) C must be more 
closely related to A or to B than to any other concept in the sentence, and if 
more closely related to B, must for some special reason precede B. The result 
will be the order ACB, which we usually designate as an hyperbaton. The 
following are some of the simplest special types that fall under this head : 

1. ^/4^?. a<//Z??-^». 1, 8 p. benivolum (^) efficiemus (C) auditorem (5). The 
close connection between the predicate accusative (loosely so called) and the 
verbs facio {efficio) , reddo, puto, appello, nomino, and voce when accompanied 
by the double accusative, is shown by the fact that in Cicero's orations, Caesar, 
and the Rhetorica ad Herennium the predicate accusative and the verb stand 
adjacent to each other in ninety to ninety-seven cases out of a hundred. 

2. Caes. B. G. 7, 28 toto (//) undique (C) mure (5) circumfundi. 
Cic. Rose. Am. 64 eo (^) potissimum (C) tempore (5). 

3. Cic. Plane. loi o excubias tuas (/i) Gn. Pompei (C) miseras (5). 

4. Cato Orig. fr. Bk. 5, p. 80 (/•) mons (/i) ex sale mero (C) magnus (5). 
Rarely, if ever, is an hyperbaton adequately accounted for by a single explana- 
tion. Usually two or three causes are operative in producing it. In the follow- 
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ing example at least three are to be recognized in addition to the synthetic 
unity of apperception: Cic. Verr. 5, 113 graviorem (^4) apud sapientis iudices 
(C) se fore ab inferis testem (5). (/4) has the initial position, since it is the 
dominating concept, (C) immediately follows it because of its close logical 
relations to it, (^B) is given the final position in order to secure the clausula 

\j vj. An extended paper on the hyperbaton based on these notes and 

other material will be published in the University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, Vol. II. 

20. The Land of Cocaigne in Attic Comedy, by Professor Edwin 
L. Green, of South Carolina College. 

In a fabliau (Barbazan, Fabliaux et Contes, ed. Meon, iv. 175-181) of the 
thirteenth century is the description of a country whose inhabitants had only to 
wish in order to have all they desired. The name of this country is Cocaigne, 
and the poem is a satire on the monastic orders and a burlesque of Paradise. 
In Attic Comedy is a description of a Cocaigne country, which is found mainly in 
the fragments preserved by Athenaios (267 e-270 a), and is a burlesque of 
the Golden Age. 

Kronos was king. Peace reigned, and there was an abundance of food, which 
one had but to call for and it came of its own accord. That was not all, for 
loaves of bread fought around men's mouths, begging to be eaten; cakes jostled 
each other in their eagerness to get into the mouth ; roasted thrushes flew down 
the throat. Rivers of soup and of porridge ran along the streets, rolling pieces 
of meat here and there and tossing up on their banks piles of hot sausages. 
Raisins dripped from the sky. Ripe apples hung over the head, suspended from 
nothing. Wine rained from the skies in torrents, which young and fair maidens 
carried around at the banquets and poured through funnels down the throats of 
those who wished it. In those days, says the poet, men were fat and giants. 

21. Studies in Tacitean Ellipsis: Descriptive Passages, by Pro- 
fessor F. G. Moore, of Dartmouth College. 

This article will be found in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professor Sihler. 
Adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 

Fifth Session. 

Wednesday evening, July 8, 1903. 
The Association assembled shortly after 8 o'clock in Osbom Hall, 
and listened to the reading of the following papers. 

22. The Prooemium to the Aeneid, by Professor Thomas Fitz- 
Hugh, of the University of Virginia. 

In 29 B.C. Vergil began the Aeneid. By about 26 B.C. Propertius, fresh from 
the poet's recitation of parts of the poem, is able to write as in III. 34. 59-66. 
Here qui nunc, etc., seems to be a verbal echo of the qui . . . at nunc of the 
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Prooemium. In w. 75-76 Propertius alludes to the eclogues with Vergil's expres- 
sion avena in the Prooemium. Finally, in vv. 77-78 of Propertius, the thought 
reproduces w. 2-3 of the Prooemium, and the idea and expression ingrata in 
vv. 81-82 seems to have been suggested by v. 4 of the Prooemium, gratum opus 
agricolis. 

Now Vergil left the Aeneid in an unfinished state, and by command of 
Augustus, who ordered that it should be put in general good shape, what seemed 
superfluous being omitted, but no additions being made to it, Varius, the poet's 
friend, edited it. A respectable oral tradition from the time of Varius to the time 
of Suetonius declares that Varius dropped the four-lined Prooemium from the 
first book. The tradition is not open to suspicion on chronological grounds. 
Moreover, there is good reason why Varius should have felt impelled to drop the 
verses : they are superfltla, their substance being given G. IV. 559-566 ; they are 
un-Homeric, and so not in unison with Propertius' prophecy. III. 34. 65-66. 

The publication of the archetype would naturally fix the first line as Arma 
virumgue, etc., for all earlier manuscripts, for all subsequent literary reference, 
and for all inscriptions and Pompeian graffiti; and oral tradition alone must at 
least for a time have kept alive the memory of the Prooemium (Suet. ap. Donat., 
15, 60). On the other hand, it is not surprising that a number of later manu- 
scripts should find an interest in recording the verses, always apart from the main 
text and sometimes in second hand. 

We conclude, therefore, I. That there is no sufficient ground for declaring the 
Prooemium spurious. 

On the other hand, the internal evidence in Vergil's poetry is entirely in unison 
with the Prooemium's claims to genuineness. In the A. J. A., Vol. VII. i. 88, 
Professor Tracy Peck outlines very clearly and forcibly a characteristic trait of 
all Roman literary expression, namely, its personal and subjective character. 
This racial self-consciousness assumes a twofold form in the poetry of Vergil : it 
appears as a self-consciousness of the author, and as a self-consciousness of the 
reciter; and both are conspicuous in the Prooemium. Eel. I. i and G. IV. 566 
taken together tie, as it were, a neat little literary ribbon about the two com- 
pleted works. In G. I. 1-5 the poet in the first person outlines to Maecenas in 
the second the whole plan of the Georgics, and the last two verses of the poem 
(IV. 565-566) couple it explicitly and chronologically with the Eclogues. In 
G. III. 46-48 Vergil proclaims his epic aspirations and intentions, and finally in 
the Prooemium after taking once more a formal inventory of his hterary property 
to date he adds thereto his latest task, which is thus labeled as his own along 
with the rest : 

lUe ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 

Carmen et egressus silvis vicina coegi 

Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

Gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis 

Arma virumque cano . . . 
The rhythm and expression are Vergilian; the otherwise unusual present cano, 
instead of canam, as elsewhere, is accounted for ; and the abrupt hendiadys, 
arma virumque, with its isolated arma, is smoothly and naturally introduced. 

We conclude, therefore, II. That there is sufficient internal evidence for declar- 
ing the Prooemium authentic. 
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23. The Greek Comic Poets as Literary Critics, by Dr. William 
W. Baker, of Harvard University. 

Apart from what may be termed direct criticism, there also exists in Greek 
comedy a great mass of indirect criticism, including re-use of titles, repetition of 
verses, both in parody and otherwise, similarity of subject matter, re-editing of 
plays. All this carries with it conscious or unconscious approval, and claims a 
part in a complete treatment of the subject. 

Of direct criticism, which can alone be considered here, the Doric comedy has 
little or nothing. Cratinus is really the first name to demand attention : his plays 
in their complete form must have had many outspoken judgments. His Archilo- 
choi, the very title of which presents an interesting problem, had a spirited con- 
test in poetry and forms the first of a numerous class of.such " literary comedies." 
In the other plays there are many other direct criticisms in the field of tragedy, 
comedy, minor poetry, and oratory, and frequent allusion by the poet to himself, 
his art, and the literary tastes of the spectators. 

Among later poets worthy of note are Eupolis, with his striking praise of 
Pericles, and Phrynichus with his feeling appreciation of Sophocles. Aristopha- 
nes, so far as one may judge from the fragments, showed the same well-known 
propensity for criticism in the lost plays as in those extant. In comedies of the 
former group he had certainly direct criticism of many writers, among them 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Sthenelus. Plato, also, has a number of interesting allusions. 

Antiphanes of the so-called Middle Comedy has, among other things, jibes at 
Euripides and Philoxenus, and one long passage of seeming praise of the latter; 
a jest about Demosthenes's famous metrical oath, and a discussion of the initial 
advantage which tragic writers have over comic. Timocles has (extant) lines on 
the function of tragedy that resemble remarkably Aristotle's great definition; 
and several critiques of the orators. Xenarchus compares the poets of his day 
with fish-hucksters, considerably to the disadvantage of the poets. Philemon 
and ApoUodorus treat the matter of the essence of brevity, and use Homer to 
illustrate their words. 

A careful study of the remains of the Greek comic poets leads to the conclu- 
sion, not merely that they were the first to engage in anything approaching 
criticism of literature, but that so far as Old Comedy is concerned, — despite the 
statements to the contrary of not a few modern scholars, — this close attention to 
literature is practically universal. Aristophanes is admitted to have exhibited in 
his plays a great interest in things literary, yet any one of four or five different 
poets has more criticism in proportion than Aristophanes. 

In the " Middle Comedy," on the other hand, whose poets are sometimes said 
to have devoted themselves especially to playing the critic, and in the New Com- 
edy, criticism drops quickly to a position of minor importance, then almost 
disappears. 

Upon the whole, for all the exaggeration inherent in their art, the Greek 
comic poets were clear-sighted critics of literature. Their criticisms present not 
a few close analogies with the judgments of Aristotle and the author of the 
treatise " On the Sublime." 

The article, of which this paper forms a part, will appear in full in 
the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XV. 
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24. Cicero's Appreciation of Greek Art, by Professor Grant 
Showerman, of the University of Wisconsin (read by Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, Esq.). 

A superficial knowledge of the life of Cicero might lead to false conclusions 
regarding the attitude of the great orator toward the products of classical Greek 
art. During his early years at Rome he was constantly in touch with Greek cul- 
ture. He was thoroughly trained in the Greek language, and his most intimate 
teachers were Greeks who represented all the great schools of philosophy; he had 
constantly before his eyes many of the famous works of Greek art with which the 
capital was filled after the conquest of Greece; he finished his education by spend- 
ing two years in the East in study and travel, six months of the time being passed 
in Athens itself ; as quaestor in Sicily he again had the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with monuments of Greek art ; his orations against Verres, his letters, 
and his essays all show his familiarity with and admiration for the products of 
. the Greek intellect. All this creates a presumption that Cicero appreciated and 
enjoyed not only the literary monuments of Greece, but Greek art in all its phases. 

A critical examination of Cicero's works, however, does not show him to have 
had a special predilection for those material monuments of Greek art which had 
already come to be considered among the crowning glories of civilization. 

In the field of painting he makes mention of the following artists : Aglaophon, 
Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Timanthes, Nicomachus, Action, Apelles, and 
Protogenes. Only one of the names is even approximately dated, there is only 
one item on process, and only one criticism of technique. On the whole, what 
Cicero has to give us is a number of names of famous painters, with very common- 
place and superficial comment, and with no utterance whatever which has even a 
tendency to convince the reader that he cared for the art of painting to any 
degree worthy of the name of enthusiastic admiration. 

Among sculptors, Cicero makes mention of Calamis, Canachus, Myron, Alca- 
menes, Phidias, Polyclitus, Chares, Lysippus, Praxiteles, Scopas, Silaniun, Poly- 
cles, and Myrmecides. As a result of art examination of his mention of sculpture 
and sculptors, it may be noted: (l) that the names he employs are fairly repre- 
sentative of the history of sculpture during the fifth and fourth centuries : if we 
should add the names of Cresilas and Paeonius, wft should have before us all of the 
very famous names employed by the historian of ancient sculpture, and the addi- 
tion of a half dozen less important names would give us a very complete list of all 
Greek sculptors who were well known ; (2) that Cicero's knowledge of sculpture 
seems to be called into play more often than his knowledge of painting, and that 
he seems to have a greater familiarity with it — a fact, however, which calls for no 
special comment, considering the relative importance of the two arts in antiquit)', 
and the relative endurance of their monuments; (3) that there is sUghtly more 
critical knowledge of sculpture displayed than of painting. The comparison of 
the work of Daedalus vnth the plays of Livius Andronicus, and of early sculpture 
as represented by Myron with early literature as represented by Naevius ; the 
mention of Canachus, Calamis, Myron, and Polyclitus, as a series whose works 
represent the course of the development of sculpture ; the statement that Phid- 
ias's model was the ideal which was indwelling in the artist's soul — such utter- 
ances as these betoken some appreciation of the qualities of archaic art. of the 
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history of its development, and of tlie nature of the artist's inspiration. The 
amount of such criticism, however, in comparison to the total mention of sculp- 
ture and sculptors, is small, and there is little to indicate more than a very ordi- 
nary familiarity with or love for the art of sculpture. 

References in Cicero's works to architecture and other forms of art, not already 
mentioned, are a negligible quantity ; practically it is only with sculpture and 
painting that we are concerned in our study. 

With exceedingly few exceptions, Cicero's references to the arts of painting 
and sculpture betoken nothing more than superficial knowledge and interest. 
All of them, with the exception of those in the Venine orations, are introduced 
for purposes of illustration. They are the writer's stock in trade, commonplaces 
in art, and afford one more illustration of the manner in which Cicero's interest in 
rhetoric swallowed up every other interest. A knowledge of art was to him only 
one item in the catalogue of intellectual accomplishments demanded of the ideal 
orator. It is significant that the most ornate passages referring to artists and 
their works are found in his essays, especially in those written on rhetorical sub- 
jects, and that in the orations and letters, where utterances of a more personal 
nature might be expected, there is almost a total absence of such reference. 

Further, Cicero himself strengthens our conclusions by disclaiming knowl- 
edge of art ( Verr. IV, 43, 94, where we take him to mean what he says) ; by 
expressing his contempt for those who allow themselves to be enslaved by a 
passion for works of art {Parad. V, 2, 36-38) ; by ordering as sculptural equip- 
ment for his Tusculan villa works which were merely for ornament, wrought by 
artists or workmen of no reputation, and possessing no artistic importance (^Att. 
Bk. I., passim) ; by the sentiment of his letter to Fadius Callus (^Fam. VII, 23, 2), 

The argumentum ex silentio may also be employed here, because of the ex- 
ceeding frankness of Cicero in his correspondence, three-fourths of the thousand 
pages of which are addressed to intimate friends to whom he lays bare all his 
thoughts. In his letters, which cover the period from 68 to 44, there are but 
three references to Greek art of the good period, and of these, two are in letters 
which are not addressed to his most intimate friends, and are as formal and 
rhetorical as any of his essays {Fam. V, 12, 7; I, 9, 15). The third is a mere 
illustration {Alt. II, 21, 4). Such silence concerning the famous monuments of 
art known to the world of his time, monuments which he had abundant oppor- 
tunity to see, and in the very sight of which he sometimes wrote to his most 
intimate friend Atticus (Alt. V, 10, 5; VI, 9, 5), can only mean that Cicero 
had no enthusiasm for things of that kind. The perusal of his letters leaves 
in the mind of the reader no doubt as to his enjoyment of life in his villas, his 
love of books, his passion for public life, his devotion to the rostra and the stilus. 
If Greek painting, sculpture, and architecture had really reached his heart, his 
letters would have evidenced the fact. 

To sum up : Cicero was keenly appreciative of Greek thought as manifested in 
Greek literature. As to those products of Greek genius which were manifested 
in the arts, he has nothing to say of architecture, refers a few times to Corinthian 
and Delian bronze work and vases, and speaks only of the arts of sculpture and 
painting as though he were familiar with them. While his equipment of knowl- 
edge regarding these two arts may have been greater than is apparent in the 
pages of his works, it is altogether likely that it was very superficial; and it is 
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certain that his use of it sprang rather from the instinct of the stylist than from 
the enthusiasm of the lover of art. 

[Cicero's attitude toward art has been discussed by Koenig, Diss. De Cicerone 
in Verrinis ariis operum aesiimatore et iudice; by Stahr, in an essay in his 
TWso, II, pp. 209-230, Braunschweig, 1878; by Goehling, Diss. De Cicerone artis 
aestimatare, Halle, 1877; and by Sandys, introduction to his Orator, pp. Ixxi-lxxiv, 
Cambridge, 1885. Koenig and Stahr credit Cicero with more knowledge and 
enthusiasm in m&tters of art than he possessed. Sandys and Goehling are sub- 
stantially agreed in denying that Cicero possessed mote than a superficial knowl- 
edge of art. Goehling is the only one of the four who aims to present evidence 
in full from the whole body of Cicero's works. He lays especial emphasis on 
Cicero's deficiency in knowledge of art. The conclusions expressed in the above 
paper were reached independently of the works cited and without reference to 
them. They emphasize rather Cicero's lack of enthusiasm for art than his 
deficiency in knowledge of it.] 

25. Three Terra Cotta Heads, by Dr. O. S, Tonks, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

The following, three heads from Asia Minor, which suggest respectively the 
styles of Polycleitus, Lysippus, and Scopas, I am able to publish through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stals of the Athens Museum. They may throw mote light on 
the influence of sculpture upon the art of the coroplast. 

The Polycleitan head. There is some variation from the Doryphoros head in 
Naples. But both have a broad, flat crown, clinging locks parted in the middle 
of the forehead, a broad nose with parallel sides, heavy lips, and dreamy eyes. 
In both the lower part of the face tends to flatness, and the jaw is strong. The 
terra cotta is turned — with some exaggeration — in the manner of the Naples 
head, and both heads do not look downward, but straight away. 

The Lysippan head. From the time of Scopas to the Hellenistic Age only 
Scopas and Lysippus made statues of Heracles. Scopas represented the hero as 
beardless. Not so Lysippus. So our head, which is bearded, must have been 
copied from some Lysippan Heracles. Finally, inasmuch as our head shows a 
wearied expression we are able to reject of the five representations of Heracles 
assigned by the ancients to Lysippus all but the statue which stood in the gym- 
nasium at Sicyon. This may have been its prototype. 

The Scopasian head. The eyes are deep-set and have an accented upward 
look, the -frontal bone is very strongly marked, and the outer edge of the brow is 
brought down so far as almost to hide the eyelid in that quarter. Like those of 
the Tegean head the locks are curly, and not worked out individually. The 
head, moreover, is square, and the jaw is heavy. When measured by the Kalk- 
mann system the head corresponds very closely with the head from Tegea. By 
elimination we may narrow the possibility of finding its prototype to Ares, Hermes, 
and Heracles. Beyond this we cannot go. 

26. Head of an Ephebos from the Theatre at Corinth, by Dr. 
Rufus B. Richardson. 
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This head of Parian marble, which is well preserved with the exception of the 
nose, is that of a youth of from fourteen to sixteen years of age. Its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it serves as a link to bind more firmly together a group of 
heads which has been considered Myronian, but which has been broken up in 
recent times from the strong desire to find a Pythagorean group. 

The Corinth head has such strong resemblances to the Perinthos head in 
Dresden on the one hand, and to the Ince Blundell head and the Riccardi head 
in Florence on the other, that it seems difficult to take away any one of them and 
assign it to a different sculptor. The form of all four heads, setting aside slight 
variations, is that of the Massimi Discobolos. 

Furthermore, the hair of the Corinth head is strikingly like that of the Idolino, 
which Kekule and CoUignon assign to Myron. The effort to build up a Pythagorean 
group of sculpture is thus confronted with greater difficulties than ever. 

This article will be published in full in the Athenische Mittheil- 
ungen of the German Archaeological Institute. 
Adjourned at 10.15 p.m. 

Sixth Session. 

Thursday, July 9. 
The Association was called to order by the President at 9.40 a.m. 
in the Trowbridge Library. 

27. The (lerund and Gerundive in Livy, by Dr. R. B. Steele, of 
Vanderbilt University (read by Professor Tolman). 

Next to the ablative absolute, the gerund in its various forms is the most com- 
monly occurring construction in Livy. Expressing the oblique case relations of 
the participle, its different phases are worthy of exhaustive presentation. By the 
time of Livy the leading features in its use had become fixed, and for that reason 
we shall leave the question of origins untouched, and shall consider the construc- 
tion merely as an element in the style of Livy. To give a complete statistical 
setting-forth would require three sets of figures, — one for the gerund forms, 
another for the governing expressions, and still another for the dependent nouns 
and pronouns ; but we shall give the figures for the first only, the numbers being 
considerably less for the other two. 

The use of the gerund with an object, or of the gerundive, is a matter of 
selection in stylistic presentation, and the two are frequently used side by side. 
A noun and a gerund are frequently parallel in construction, and the two are 
sometimes in apposition. As with the ablative absolute, correlative particles are 
freely used with successive gerunds, and at times a noun must be supplied from 
the context, as in 29, I, 10: Siculis Romani equiles substituti . , , docendorum 
atque exercendoruut curant SicuH habuerunt. Another feature of some interest 
is Livy's economy in the use of prepositions, especially of in, which is sometimes 
found with a noun and gerundive where ad would be expected with the latter, as 
in I, 6, I : in arcem praesidio armisque obtinendam. 

Genitive. — The entire number of genitives of the gerund is 1 127, but the 
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number of containing passages is about 100 less. The gerunds are slightly in 
excess of the gerundives, 572 to 555, though the latter is the regular form with 
causa and gratia. In the use of the singular and plural a few points should be 
noticed : A strong preference is shown f^^r the gerundive singular instead of the 
gerund with an object (447 to 57). On the other hand, the gerund with the 
accusative plural is preferred to the gerundive plural (136 to 78). Causa is 
quite freely used, but gratia (4 times) is confined to the earlier portions of the 
history. Exclusive of these two, 131 nouns were noticed with gerund forms, and 
60 of them but once each. Compared with other writers, Livy uses adjectives 
freely with the gerund, and has an occasional instance with esse. 

In a few passages the gerund dependent on a noun or on esse may be taken as 
genitive or dative, the nouns, excepting ^(/t7, being of the first declension. 

Dative. — The dative is dependent on adjectives, nouns, and verbs — about a 
score of each, — aptus, intentus, and opportunus ; comitia and titles of officers, dare 
and esse occurring most frequently. Ihe dative is frequently susceptible of a 
double interpretation indicating either mere fitness or design as we associate the 
gerund with the noun or with the complex of noun and verb in the statement. 

Accusative with Prepositions. — According to Kugner's Lexicon, «(/ occurs 
with the accusative of the gerund or gerundive 1371 times, 971 times with verbs, 
277 with nouns, 103 with adjectives, an;l 20 with adverbs. The construction is 
akin to the dative and many words are used with both, and as with the dative 
the construction can at times be taken as expressing fitness or design according 
to the interpretation. Design, however, is expressed with most verbs, though with 
a few, such as excitare and compellere, the result is attained or is so conceived. 

The use of other prepositions is limited to a few occurrences of iit, inter, and 
ante, Prcf. 6 ante conditam condendamve urbeiii. 

Ablative. — The ablative occurs with the same frequency as the genitive 
(1139 to 1127), the gerund in 65% of Ihe occurrences, — 736. With but 16 
exceptions the gerunds are used without a preposition, but only 40% of the 
gerundives. A preference is shown for the gerund with an accusative rather 
than a gerundive (270 to 160), and this is still more strongly shown in the few 
occurrences of se. In, de, ab, and pro are the prepositions used, though the last 
occurs but once. 

There are three features in the use of the alilalive worthy of special notice : 
(l) Its use with a pronominal subject, (2) Its equivalence to a present participle, 
(3) Its use as an ablative absolute. 

1. The pronominal subject of the principal verli, usually ipse or qtiisque, is 
occasionally accompanied by a gerund. The use of the pronoun is perfectly 
normal, and the introduction of the gerund into the statement must be considered 
Ihe abnormal feature, as it is used without apparent case force, as are those con- 
sidered under 2. 

2. In 24, 4, 9, we find dictitans . . . deponendo . . . convertit, where the 
gerund is to all intents and purposes the equivalent of the present participle. In 
some other passages the ablative of Ihe gerund is used parallel with the nomina- 
tive of the present participle, while elsewhere it is used alone, but generally with 
a verb that denotes continuance, — a compound with per- or in the imperfect 
tense. The continuative force of the ablative can be clearly seen, and the gerund 
has the force of a dum clause. 
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3. Is the ablative of gerund used as an ablative absolute? Theoretically this 
is the most interesting question connected with the ablative, and commentators 
show abundant evidence of lack of agreement on thii point. The comments in 
the Weissenborn-Mueller edition on about thirty passages show considerable 
variety in interpretation, as some occurrences are several times cited as illustrations 
of slightly varied interpretations, the gerund being mentioned as an actual abla- 
tive absolute, as the equivalent of a cum or dum clause, as equal to bei or indent, 
as used without in, or as illustrating passages mentioned under several of the 
above interpretations. In some of these a noun is used parallel with the gerund; 
in others the verbs used occur elsewh'fcre with nouns without prepositions, so that 
in all the passages the constructicjn should be considered as a free, not absolute, 
use of the ablative, and parallel to a freedom in the use of nouns without prepo- 
sitions which finds frequent illustration in Livy. 

Gerundive. — The gerundive — future passive participle — expressing design 
is fairly common after verbs of transferring, but after a few verbs, especially curare, 
the action expressed by the gerundive is conceived as an accomplished result, as 
in 3, 51, 9 : eundem numerttm ab suis creandum curat. 

28. The Ablative of Time in Sanskrit, by Professor E. Washburn 
Hopkins, of Yale University. 

This paper will appear in Vol. XXIV of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 

29. On some Verb-Forms in the Ramayana} by Truman Michel- 
son, Esq., of Harvard University. 

a. The following should be added to Whitney's Root-Book as occurring in the 
Rdmdyana : the pluperfect ahahhramat'^ (i. 43. 9) ; the gerund ydtvd (ii. 50. i ; 
ii. 105. 36), which is, according to W., found in B. and S. only; the participle 
stunvdna (vi. 90, 4), noted previously only in Upanishads; the middle participle 
harsamdna (vi. 73. 10; vi. 90. 4). 

b. The gerund smayitvd occurs at vi. 7 1 . 46 ; Whitney, I.e., gives it as occurring 
in compounds only. 

c. The following should be added to Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar : 

§ 618 end: the imperative bravlta (vi. 14. 10), which the commentator 
glosses by briita. 

§ 79311: the perfects y«f/-(7^«« (i. 45. 37), for which Peterson Ytas jagrhus, 
dadar(atus (iii. 69. 33), itnA pasparfatus (vi. 80. 24). 

§ 938: the future imperative vatsyantu (vii. 40. 17). 

§ 1042 n : the causatives tarjdpayati and bhartsdpayati (both vi. 34. 9). 

d. The perfect y«/«<ji'a occurs as a third person singular active at vi. 80. 5. 

1 The references in parenthe.<;es are to the 1902 Bombay edition of the Ramayana, 

2 Or possibly an imperfect of the reduplicating class of the present system transferred to the 
^-conjugation. That ababkrantat is not a reduplicated aorist is shown by its reduplicating 
vowel -a-, not -i- (as in aHlihramat) , (see Whitrey, Skt. Gr. 8§ 782, 858, 859, 860). The 
reduplicated aorist acakatnata from the root kam ' love * is indeed parallel to abahkramat in 
that its reduplicating vowel is -a- and not -1-, but the form is non quotable, while the normal 
aclkatnata, a reduplicated aorist of the same root, is found in the Btahmanas. 
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The scholiast notes the furm and says it is Vedic — '■ juhava juhava, vrddhya- 
bhava drsah.' Observe, however, that in the Veda the first a would be short 
only when the form was a first person singular (Whitney, Gr. § 793 d.). juhava 
here is metri causa. 

e. The only example of a sis aorist in the first two books of the Rdmdyana 1 
have noted is aydsisam^ ii. 72. 27. 

30. Notes on Andocides and the Authorship of the Oration against 
Alcibiades, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University. 

The genuineness of the Oration against Alcibiades has long been a matter of 
dispute. Andocidean authorship is rejected by Dionysius, Harpocralion, and in 
modern times by Taylor, Markland, Grote, Blass, and Jebb. The language of the 
oration is simple and just what one might expect of a man speaking under great 
stress of excitement and provocation. Mistakes both of fact and history are likely 
to follow unless the subject is well in hand. 

Considering the subject from the standpoint of internal evidence, and compar- 
ing the style of this with that of other speeches said to have been delivered by 
this orator, there is a strong possibility that the author of the Ilepi twk ixwrriploiv, 
Hepl TTJs Ko945ou, Uepl Tijs Eipi)«;s, and the Kot' 'WKi^iiSov was one and the 
same man. 

Transition (Transitio vocatur, quae quum ostendit breviter, quid dictum sit, 
proponit item brevi, quid sequatur — Cornificius) is common to all the Andocidean 
orations. To denote it n4t> and S4, niv oiv and S4 play an important part. 

"Ac primum quidem vocibus /liy oiv indicatur )ra\iXXo7io vel dpiaiibs turn voce 
J^ significatur vpl>Be<7i.i." — Linder, De rerum dispositione apud Antiphontem et 
Andocidem oratores. The same scholar says : 

"Eodem loquendi modo {p,iv oiv . . S4), sed non eadem vi et significatione 
aditus ad fiefiaiu<riv patefactus est." 

■ In § 10 (or IV.), where f^v oiv . , . S4 occur, the iiiv oSi" do not indicate a 
repetition (Tra\i\\oyla, recapitulation), but rather a premonition (praemunitionem) 
whereby the orator prepares the minds of his audience for what is to follow. 

Cf. Andocides, IV. 7, irepi fiiv oSv toijtwv . . . $4o^iai $' ifiwv, k.t.X. This is 
only one of the many examples that might be mentioned to illustrate the points 
in question, and to show the common authorship of the four orations. 

31. The Meaning of 0/1/ia TeVpairrai, Euripides, Hippolytus 246, 
by Professor J. E. Harry, of the University of Cincinnati. 

Wilamowitz renders : " die gesichtsfarbe schlagt um," comparing xpiis rirpa- 
iTTai N 279. To this I took exception, translating: "my eye has turned." 
EUershaw (in a review of my edition. Class. Rev. June, 1901) agreed with 
Wilamowitz. But note the tense (as compared with the preceding) and the 
constant reference to consciousness and unconsciousness. Phaedra is thinking 
of the awakening to the terrible reality, as opposed to the previous illusions. 

• -jHSstt, ii. 87. 16 noted by Bdhtlink, B. d. fhil.-hist. CI. d. kSn. S'dchs. Ges. d. JVi'ss. 
1887, p. 222 was overlooked. BbhtUnk also overlooked ayasisam. 
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Cp. 404, 420, 423, 427, 430. She might comment on another's change of color, 
but not on her own, might say, with Gautier, " Votre p&leur nacree en incarnat 
se change." But TpiTeaBai here is not se changer. Both atdoi/ifffa and alvx^'^" 
refer to her inward shrinking. She fears the aiirxos Kal ^670^. 

With XP"'' the verb rpivetv can be rendered by the English copula turn. 
But xpi^s is not 8/i/ia. Plato says TravToSairk ■ii<piei xp'^f^To. {Lysis 222 B), but 
not Tpireiv S/i/xa. Even in the sense of os 61111a is never used with rp^ireiv to 
express an idea similar to N 279; in the sense of oculus 6p:.iia is frequently com- 
bined with Tpiiruv and ^iWuv : Aesch. Prom, "job (M arpitpaaa, the other Mss. 
Tpiipaaa, which Herm. adopts), Fr. 311 6ixixa rpiirovaa, Ag. 779 TroKivrpbTton 
ilj,piaai (cp. Prom. 882), Fr. 297 t6 sKathv 6iMpia irpoa^oKiiv. Cp. Cho. Soph. 99, 
Ai. 69, Eur. /. T. 68, Hel. 1573, 1147, Jiep. Lac. 3. 4. iroi ^/t/ta rpiirav^ ttoi 
^Xiirtiiv (Soph. ^;. 1290). The usual prep, is iirl: Eur./. A. 646, Soph. ^i. 
772, Ar. Pan. 102$, Nub. 859, Plui. 317, Fw/. 986, Lysias 2. 64, 10. 30, 12. 5, 
l8. 18, Dem. 9. 14, Hdt. 1. 117, 7. 16, 2. In a fragment attributed to Theognis 
occurs the sentence i)v r iiri awtppoaivqv rpetpdy v6os. Cp. Soph. .£7. 903 ^vxv 
iivqdes iixixa. The best parallel is Plato 519 A: ws Spijxi piv /SX^Trei t6 fvxdpiov 
Kal 6^4(1)5 diopg. Tavra i(f> S, TirpairTai us oil (paij\t}v exov r^v S^iv. Cp. 591 c 
oix Sttus tji $ripi<i5ei Kal &\lr/(f r)Sovg impifas ivTav$a r€Tpap,p.ims t^fffi, dXX' 
aiSi TTpds vyieiay ^X^voiv. iroi ^'Kiirmv., like tI fiaffiiiv, is a common phrase for 5io 
ri (Laches 195 A, 197 E, Soph. £/. 887 f.). Phaedra says 7rp6s oiVx>ii"ji' p\4irw, 
hence kot' (xsauv SdKpv p,oi ^atvei. She is now Tpds ri KipiiaTOv rpaireU •yvwp.rjs 
(Soph. Ai. 743). 

The eye is very frequently expressed by ip,p.a. Aeschylus rarely uses 6tj>Ba\p,bi 
of the actual eye ; Sophocles and Euripides not very frequently. It is the 6p.p£i. 
that sees (deSopKbs 6/4/40). Aeschylus never uses 6iifw, for face. In compounds 
with a privative rp^Treiv and arp^tpeiv are used absolutely to signify respicere. 

Shame, pity, fear, love, are chiefly manifested through the eye. Sappho says 
ai'Siis Ki a oiiK Si" elxev dufuiTa. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 176 ff. So Tecmessa speaks of 
looking on one's sufferings as being equivalent to spreading for one's self a bed 
of woes (Ai. 260) ; like Ajax, Phaedra has just recovered koI vOv (ppivi/xos viov 
4X705 Ix^'- Cp. 345. So Hippolytus wishes for a mirror that he may weep tA 
iavTOv ir6,0ri icrXeiacruiv. The ancients regarded the eye as the seat of alSds 
(Ar. PAei. 2. 6. 18). Cp. Suidas (s.v. ai'Scis), Ctesph. Fr. 18 (Dind.), Ar. 
Fesp. 446, Athen. 13. 564 b, Theog. 85, Theocr. 27. 69, Eustathius on //. N 923. 
18 ' AptaTOT4\ovs ykp ipt\oaotpu)TaTa irapadop^vov oUtjT'fipiov aldovs dvai. roiis 
iipSa\p.oiis. Even justice and fear reside in the eyes (Aesch. Pers. 168, Soph. 
Ai. 139, O. C. 729). Grief is found there (Ai. 706). 

The fact that the queen begs the nurse twice to cover her face is no proof 
that eir' alcrx^'^" 6p:.fia T^Tpoirroi means " es farbt meine wangen die r6te der 
schara." The ancients were wont to cover the head (iyKa\Apa<T0ai, caput obvol- 
vere, operire, velare') in case of great affliction: S 92 'OSvaaeiis Kari, Kpara 
KaXv/zaptms yodacTKev, Soph. Ai. 245 f., 1145, Livy 4. 12, Hor. Sat 2. 3.37, Plant. 
Mostell. 2. 2. 89, Sueton. Calig. 51. 

This paper will be published in full in the Classical Review. 
Remarks were made by Professors Earle and Miller, and by the 
author. 
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32. Did Cicero write bellum Poenicum in Brutus, § 75? by Pro- 
fessor Minton Warren, of Harvard University. 

Woelfflin has shown in Rhein. Mm. 37, p. 87, that it is an anachronism to 
speak of the bellum Punicum of Naevius, and he adduces evidence from inscrip- 
tions — Cato, Varro, Nepos, and Gellius — to support the spelling Poenicum. It 
is probable that Cicero referred to the work of the old poet by its exact title. 
In Brutus, § 75, the editors read, Tamen illius, quem in vatibus et Faunis annu- 
merat Ennius, bellum Punicum quasi Myronis opus delectat. But, according to 
Martha (5?-a<«j, 1892), five Mss., — O. G. B. H. M., — which are derived directly 
or indirectly from the ancient codex Laudensis, read bello punico eum. This cor- 
ruption may, perhaps, be explained by supposing that in some early Ms. bellum 
Punicum was corrected to bellum Poenicum by writing oe above the first a, 
punicum. A later copyist carelessly put the oe above the second a, punicum, 
and this led to bellum piinico eum and, finally, by making bellum conform to 
punico, to bello punico eum. This would explain the senseless variant. If Cicero 
wrote Poenicum here, he probably wrote Poenico in Cato, § 50, quam gaudebat 
bello sua Punico Naevius! as it is still given in the editions. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Scott and Professor Earle. 

33. The Incongruities in the Speeches of Ancient Historians, from 
Herodotus to Ammianus Marcellinus, — Introduction, by Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of Cornell University (read by Professor Paton). 

Among the many significant points of difference between the methods of 
historiography in ancient and modern times, perhaps none is more characteristic 
than the habitual practice of the ancient historian to put speeches into the mouths 
of his dramatis personae. The causes which prompted him to do so; the specific 
object which these speeches are designed to subserve, no less than the measure 
of success they achieved; finally, their claims to being considered justifiable as an 
integral part of historical composition, — all these are subjects of interest and 
importance. But they have one and all received due attention, and I do not pro- 
pose, even if the time allotted to me were less limited, to carry coals to New- 
castle by reiterating what has elsewhere been said on these topics, albeit such a 
carbonic transaction would possibly not meet with the serious objections it might 
have encountered at this very time last year. 

My somewhat elaborate analysis of the speeches in Greek and Roman histori- 
ans, begun some years ago and only now completed, aims at something different; 
but the limits to which I am confined will prevent me from presenting anything 
more than a kind of introduction to the subject. Given the object which the 
author aimed at, I endeavored to discover to what extent he succeeded in 
preserving or failed in maintaining throughout a requisite historical coloring 
or verisimilitude as regards the time and the occasion of the speech. I, there- 
upon, proceed to determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of the oration from 
the point of view of the orator himself; that is, whether the statements or reflec- 
tions attributed to him are in conformity with his character and his cultural 
equipment, in a word, his career, so far as this is known to us from trustworthy 
sources, outside of the information furnished by the speech or speeches under 
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discussion. Finally, it frequently happens that more than one speech is attributed 
to a single individual in the works of the same author, or that a speech is assigned 
to the same speaker on the identical occasion in two or more authors. In such 
cases, questions as to inconsistency of character-drawing, of authenticity or origi- 
nality arise, and incongruities in details, which by themselves were indeterminable 
or had escaped detection altogether, are unexpectedly revealed by an analytical 
comparison or a comparative analysis. 

Such is, in brief, the aim and scope of the present investigation. The histori- 
ans examined under the view-points just outlined are the following: 

Greek — Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, 
Josephus, Appian, Arrian, Herodian, and Dio Cassius. 

Latin — Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Curtius, Tacitus, Justinus, and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. Velleius, Suetonius, and the Scriptores Historiae Augustae were 
excluded for obvious reasons. 

If our results are to rest upon a solid foundation, it is, of course, essential to 
know what kind of an historian we are dealing with, whether, for example, he was 
a slave to the canons of rhetoric, like Dionysius, or rose superior to them by utiliz- 
ing all the resources of his art for definite ends, like Thucydides and Tacitus. 
Again, where a historian takes the reader into his confidence and tells him 
how his speeches are to be viewed, or informs him why certain speeches are 
open to censure, as does Polybius who, in criticising the speeches of Timaeus, 
indirectly implies what we are to expect in his own, the speeches must, of 
course, be examined in the Hght of this knowledge, lest we judge them by criteria 
which the author would have repudiated. Due circumspection having been thus 
exercised, we may proceed to a classification of the speeches themselves. Here 
two methods appear to me possible. We may divide them according to the sub- 
ject-matter, in which case, three large classes will include all the orations examined 
by me. (i) Political speeches, (2) Military, (3) Epideictic. This division, 
though not strictly logical, has the distinct advantage of at once reveahng an 
astonishing family likeness between all the speeches of one type, thus proving, 
not so much that similar conditions will lead to an accumulation of similar senti- 
ments, as e.g. in the speeches of generals on the eve of a battle, but rather that 
a somewhat stereotyped norm for addresses of this character had become canonic 
and traditional. And if in such instances numerous incongruities appear, as I 
find that they do, the fault cannot always be imputed to the individual author, but 
must rather be attributed to the original creator of this particular type. 

A far more useful classification for my purpose (and the one which I have 
adopted) also comprises three broad categories. 

I. To Class I. belong all speeches which are known to have been historical or 
whose actual delivery is, at least, intrinsically probable. These speeches are of 
five kinds. 

(a) It is the author's own : e.g. Cato in the Origines, Caesar. 

(b) It was published and accessible to the historian : e.g. the speech of Clau- 
dius in Tacitus. 

{c) It was delivered in the author's presence; e^. some speeches in Thucydi- 
des, Polybius, and Ammianus. 

(</) Its contents reached the historian at second hand, either through oral or 
written channels. Exx. of this type, I recognize in Thucydides, Polybius, pos- 
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sibly in Sallust's speeches of Caesar and Cato in the Catiline, and Agricola's in 
Tacitus's biography. Finally, some of the speeches in Livy which he found in the 
sources followed by him, such as Polybius, Fabius Pictor, and Cato, may belong 
here. 

(«) The author knew only by tradition of the delivery of a speech, and there- 
fore inserted an address, the contents of which are wholly his own invention. 
Possibly the long speech of Calenus in Dio Cassius is a case in point. 

II. The delivery of the speech at the time and place alleged is for one reason 
or another highly improbable. To this class belung : 

(3) Certain speeches on the eve of a battle whose contents, even if an address 
had been delivered, could not well have come to the knowledge of the historian. 
This type is of very frequent occurrence, battle speeches in general being not 
only the most common of all in extant historians, but they at the same time 
exhibit the largest number of constantly recurring ' loci communes.' 

{b) E^. the speech of Mucianus before Vespasian, of Galba on the adoption 
of Piso in Tacitus, of the Scythians before Alexander in Gurtius. 

III. Speeches that from their very nature could never have been delivered: 
e-g. the speeches of Romulus in Dionysius, of Calgacus in the Agricola, of Boudicca 
and Maecenas in Dio Cassius. 

IV. A fourth class, though not strictly exclusive, is taken up by the many 
instances of two set speeches, pitted against each other. In these cases, both are 
apt to be mere inventions, as the speeches of Scipio and Hannibal in Livy, of 
Cicero and Philiscus in Dio Cassius, or else one may have a certain historical 
background, while the other has little or none, thus coming under II. or III. ; 
Exx. are Calgacus and Agricola, some of the ambassador's speeches in Thucydides, 
or those of the Syracusans in the sixth book. The nearest approach to both 
speeches being fairly historical is found in those of Ariovistus and Caesar. 

It is in these double speeches that the historians exhibit the largest number of 
incongruities, in that the various speakers are often made to anticipate points 
adduced later by opponents, and in Thucydides this even occurs in addresses de- 
livered at different places and occasions, cross references, as it were, giving the 
impression of strictly contemporaneous replies. Occasionally, I have found allu- 
sions to facts with which the reader had just been made acquainted, but which 
the speaker cannot have known or which must have been unintelligible to his 
audience, e^. in the speeches of Piso and of Civilis in Tacitus. 

Still another kind of incongruity is one that might be put under the general 
head of anachronism. I have noticed no instances of this in the greatest histo- 
rians such as Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus, and Ammianus, but one reason for this 
is doubtless the fact that they to a very large extent dealt with the history of their 
own times ; not a few examples, however, occur in Dionysius, Sallust, Livy, Cur- 
tius, and Appian, because these authors unconsciously at times project their own 
knowledge or feelings into the past. These inconsistencies are of a rather subtle 
and elusive nature, and I do not pretend that I have detected them all. 1 have 
found but little help in existing commentaries and, in fact, I may say, that the 
exegetical labors of editors have hitherto not been devoted to the discovery of 
these incongruities, even where they were hidden but little beneath the surface. 

The one cardinal incongruity, however, which characterizes every speech in an 
ancient historian — the only exceptions being found where author and speaker 
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were identical — and which would alone suffice to stamp these oratorical pro* 
ductions as unhistorical has not yet been referred to, simply because of its univer- 
sality and general recognition. I mean, of course, the style in which all these 
speeches are written. No ancient historian ever ventured to quote an entire speech 
or a part of one in the original, even where such had been readily accessible. An 
inexorable law of stylistic uniformity forbade this, the historians, therefore, invari- 
ably cast original documents into their own stylistic mould, and in the case of 
speeches spent upon their elaboration all the resources of their rhetorical art. 
Alcibiades and Pericles and Hennagoras speak the language of Thucydides, Han- 
nibal and Scipio indulge in the milky richness of Livy, the speakers in Sallust 
and Tacitus aim at conciseness and epigrammatic expression. It is, indeed, a 
case of " Tros Tyriusque mihi nuUo discrimine agetur." 

Of the speeches which we now read in ancient historians many were doubtless 
delivered by the persons to whom they are attributed, but with one solitary 
exception, the originals have not come down to us, and hence we are unable to 
determine what liberties later writers permitted themselves in the reproduction 
of the contents as distinguished from the stylistic transformation to which these 
speeches were unmercifully subjected. The extant speech of the Emperor 
Claudius when compared with what purports to be his address in Tacitus sug- 
gests the probability that the gist of what was actually said was not materially 
altered, and Thucydides's famous statement confirms this view; but to assume 
that the practice of men like Thucydides and Tacitus was representative or typical 
of the general procedure is a very precarious inference. I, at least, have no doubt 
that, if the historical originals of the speeches put into the mouth of their heroes 
even by writers like Polybius, Sallust, and Livy were extant, the number of incon- 
gruities would be multiplied considerably. 

I have in the foregoing, in the briefest possible outline, endeavored to sketch 
the purpose, scope, and method of treatment of the work here undertaken. The 
detailed evidence for the results attained will be found in the completed mono- 
graph. If any one after its perusal should find that the promise here held out 
was not fulfilled in the performance; I can only plead si desint vires, tamen est 
laudanda voluntas, for the subject seems to me one of genuine interest and 
importance, and it was therefore better to have it treated inadequately than not 
at all. 

The Committee appointed to nominate a Standing Comnnittee on 
the Nomination of Officers reported, through Professor Wright, as 
follows : 

To serve for one year. Professor J. H. Wright. 
To serve for two years. Professor W. G. Hale. 
To serve for three years, Professor T. D. Seymour. 
To serve lot four years. Professor Samuel Hart. 
To serve iotfive years. Professor M. W. Humphreys. 

Professor Wright was requested to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee until his successor is appointed at the next annual meeting. 

On behalf of the entire Standing Committee the three members 
present united in reporting the following nominations for the ensuing 
year : 
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President, Professor George Hempl, University of Michigan. 

Vice Presidents, Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, Columbia University. 

Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Wesleyan University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University. 

Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Professor Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 

The report of the Standing Committee was adopted, and the 
Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the Association for the 
persons nominated. 

The Secretary reported that the result of the ballot cast on the 
question of transferring the time of holding the regular annual meet- 
ings was 47 in favor of a summer meeting, 19 in favor of a meeting 
during Convocation Week. 

The Executive Committee reported through the Secretary that for 
the present it was advisable to retain the summer meeting of the 
Association. 

Professor Warren moved the acceptance of the report. Carried. 

On behalf of the Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 
1904, Professor Perry recommended that the meeting of 1904 be 
held before July 4, and at St. Louis. 

A motion to consider separately the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee was carried. 

Professor Pickard urged the acceptance of the invitation from 
St. Louis. 

Professor Knapp moved to substitute Cornell University for 
St. Louis. The discussion that ensued was participated in by Messrs. 
C. H. Moore, Scott, Goodell, Smyth, Harrington, and Perrin. 

The amendment was carried by 19 to 15. 

Professor Smyth moved to amend the report of the Committee 
and to the effect that the next meeting should begin July 5, 1904. 
Carried. 

Professor Perry proposed the following motion, which was carried 
unanimously by a rising vote : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to express the hearty thanks of the 
American Philological Association to the authorities of Yale University for their 
courtesy in inviting the Association to hold its annual meeting of 1903 in New 
Haven, and for the generous provision made for the comfort and convenience of 
the members attending; to the members of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
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ments, and in particular to its Chairman Professor Perrin and to Professor 
Reynolds, for the excellent care with which the many details of entertainment 
have been managed; and to the Classical Club of Yale University for the excur- 
sion and supper offered to the Association on the evening of Thursday, July 9. 

Dr. Scott then offered the following resolution : 

Kesolved, That the Executive" Committee be requested to consider, and to 
report at a future meeting of the Association, whether it is expedient to change 
the method of publishing the papers read before the Association; and whether, 
in particular, it is desirable to publish the papers, or those chosen for the pur- 
pose, each in a separate monograph with a separate title page, but all bearing the 
name and sanction of the Association, and a serial number; and whether, if this 
be done, it is expedient to abolish the Transactions as such and to reduce the 
Proceedings to a mere ofificial record. 

Professor Knapp moved to refer to the Executive Committee, with 
power to act, the question of the expediency of continuing the sub- 
scription of the Association to the Platonic Lexicon. 

Adjourned. 

Seventh Session. 

Thursday Aftefnoon, July 9. 
The Association assembled at 3 p.m. 

34. Hephaestion and the Resolutions of the Greek Comic Trimeter, 
by Professor C. W. E. Miller, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. It was discussed 
by Professors Humphreys and Radford. 

35. Quintilian's Criticism of the Metres of Terence, by Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of Cornell University (read by title). 

Since the days of Bentley it has been a conviction generally shared by 
scholars that the Romans, however dehcately attuned their ears were for the 
harmonies of verse, exhibited a singular obtuseness in their criticisms of the 
metres of Latin Comedy. 

It was a small matter that Cicero, in a well-known passage of the Orator 
(55, 184), spoke of the comic senarius in a way that ought to be a perpetual 
source of joy to Gitlbauer, so long as unsympathetic publishers refuse to inflict 
his epoch-making discovery upon a long-suffering, philological public ! For 
Cicero, we are assured, was but an indifferent versifier and hence no competent 
judge, albeit the greatest poet whom Rome produced paid him the highest com- 
pliment that genius can bestow — that of imitation ! 

That the Muses never reciprocated the (at best) lukewarm affection of Varro 
will perhaps be readily conceded, and hence we need not be surprised to find 
him speaking of the numeri innumeri of Plautus, the only really surprising 
circumstance about this criticism being the fact, that there are still scholars of 
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repute who insist on misinterpreting the oxymoron or who fancy that Plautus 
himself was the author of the epitaph in which his " unrhythmical rhythms " are 
said to have all fallen aweeping together, and well they might in prophetic antici- 
pation of the way in which they were destined to be maligned even by Horace, 
whose melodious verses have not held captive the ears of Ovid alone. 

But it is just because Horace was so supreme a metrical artist that I have 
never been able to convince myself that his famous disparagement of the verse 
of Plautus (A. P. 270-274) was due to any genuine lack of appreciation of the 
marvellous versatility and facihty displayed by the comic poet in the domain of 
versification. His criticism is rather to be understood as emphasizing the unde- 
niable progress and perfection of metrical technique in his day, a consummation 
to which he himself was conscious of having contributed no despicable share. 
But goaded by a class of fanatical latidatores temporis acti, who praised the past 
simply because it was such and who did so at the expense of the present, Horace 
was in his turn betrayed into an injustice to the old poets which under other cir- 
cumstances he would, I fain would think, have been most anxious to avoid. 

But this depreciation, unwarranted though it was, became traditional and 
finds its most typical expression in a famous or rather notorious note of Priscian, 
who, in relieving his feelings, is nevertheless merely echoing as usually the 
deliverance of some earlier critics: 

"Quosdam vel abnegare esse in Terentii comoediis metra (some ancient 
ancestors of Gitlbauer ate meant, of course!) vel ea quasi arcana quaedam et 
ab omnibus doctis semota sibi solis esse cognita confirmare." 

In the light of so time honored an aberration, it need cause no surprise that 
the passage of Quintilian, with which we are here more immediately concerned, 
has been habitually regarded as merely another illustration of that obtuseness 
in things metrical just noticed. 

After stating, it will be recalled, that in the conviction of Aelius Stilo the 
Muses, if they had occasion to speak Latin, would speak in the language of 
Plautus, in which case, let us hope, Stilo was prepared to furnish these ladies with 
an expurgated edition, Quintilian (X, I, 99) continues as follows : 

" Licet Terentii scripta ad .Scipionem Africanum referantur quae tamen in hoc 
genere elegantissima et plus adhuc habitura graliae si intra versus trimetros 
stetissent." 

This apparently eccentric piece of criticism aroused the anger of Richard 
Bentley and his pent-up feelings found vent in this characteristic outburst : 

" Mirificum sane magni rhetoris indicium. Optabat scilicet ut Fabulae Teren- 
tianae quae in primo cuiusque actu et scena a trimetris inchoantur, eodem 
metro ac, tenore per omnes actus scenasque decucurrissent. Crederes profecto 
hominem numquam scaenam vidisse, numquam comoedum partes suas agentem 
spectavisse. Quid voluit? quod nee Menander nee uUus Graecorum fecit, 
Terentius ut faceret ! ut ira, metus, exultatio, dolor, gaudium et quietae res 
et turbatae eodem metro lente agerentur? ut tibicen paribus tonis perpetuoque 
cantico spectantium aures vel declarasset vel offenderet? Tantum abest, ut eo 
pacto plus gratiae habitura esset fabula, ut, quantumvis bene morata, quantumvis 
belle scripta, gratiam prorsus omnem perdidisset " (Schediasma de metris 
Terentianis). 

"An amazing judgment of the great critic, surely," we may say; and yet so far 
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as I Icnow no subsequent scholar has come to the rescue of Quintilian against 
this flagrant interpretation. 

In the first place it must be observed that when Quiiitihan opines that the 
charm 'of Terence's plays would be enhanced if only triiDeters had been employed, 
he thereby conclusively proves that he, unlike Cicero, Horace, Varro, and Pris- 
cian, had a very high opinion of the old comic poet's iambic verses. 

But the real difficulty of the passage under notice is not whether Quintilian is 
wrong — and, indeed, we moderns will scarcely agree with him — but rather how 
he ever came to pronounce this judgment. The question has hitherto not even 
been asked, much less answered. To do so is the object of this paper and inci- 
dentally to solve still another problem intimately connected with the other, 
namely, this: If the exclusive use of the senaiius would have added to the 
enjoyment of Terence's plays, few as are his metrical types, what can Quintilian's 
attitude have been toward the marvellous metrical variety in Plautus? Why did 
he not make a similar demand in the case of one whose language was a fit ver- 
nacular for the Muses? 

The simple solution of the first crux is furnished by a passage of Ps. Demetrius, 
de elocutione (c. 204), hitherto overlooked. 

In discussing the prerequisites of the plain style to which Comedy preeminently 
belongs, the author lays down the following rule : 

4>eiJ7eti' 5k iv t^ iTvvd4jei toO xapat^^MS Toirov (i.e. the plain style) rpwrov 
liiv rk lxi/iKiri T&v KiiXav /jieyaXoTrpeirh yhp irav lirJKOS, Suirep Kai iri tuv fiirpuv 
rb e^d/MTpov ijpaiKliv KaXeiTai irii toO p^y^Bovs Kai irpiirov ijpiocriv, i/ Kiopifdla 
Sk (ruv^trTaXrai €ls rd Tplp.€T pov ij v^a. 

It is a commonplace that the rhetorical and, to a large extent, the stylistic 
Canons as well, which Quintilian and the Romans generally followed more or 
less slavishly, were one and all of Greek origin. The various types of style are 
discussed at length by Cicero, Quintilian, and others, and they do not fail to give 
the Greek terminology together with their Latin equivalents. 

Now when Ps. Demetrius tells us that the New Comedy, in strict conformity 
with the dictates of the plain style to which it belonged, confined itself to the 
iambic trimeter, his statement based upon an acquaintance with the plays them- 
selves must be given greater weight, I take it, than Bentley's undemonstrable 
assertion to the contrary. But if so, it was all but inevitable, certainly very 
natural, that Quintilian, following as he did almost exclusively Greek teachers, 
should reach the conviction that Terence, the dimidiatus Menander, had some- 
how violated established canons by his indulgence in other than the specially 
prescribed metrical types, and it grieved him owing to his admiration for Terence's 
plays which were otherwise in hoc genere elegantissima. No Roman before or 
after him had ventured to emancipate himself from the thraldom of the inexora- 
ble laws of Rhetoric. So why should he do so? You may call him a slave to 
Greek theory or a pedant, if you will, but we now for the first time can clearly see 
how, granting, as we must, his point of view, he came to make the remark which 
he did. We may add in conclusion, that the very use of the word gratia, the 
exact equivalent of the Greek xtipis, seems to imply that some such Greek canon 
was in his mind when he penned the paragraph under discussion, for x&pi^ 
is preeminently the special characteristic of the tenue genus dicendi or the 
plain style. 
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There remains the question why Plautus is exempted from Quintilian's censure, 
for as a writer of comedies the older poet certainly was guilty of a. far more 
flagrant violation of the rule of Vs. Demetrius than Terence. The answer was 
suggested to me by a perusal of H. Ueich's great work, entitled Der A(imus, in 
particular, by the brilliant chapter on the Canon of Volcacius Sedigitus (Vol. I. pp. 
337 ff)' Reich has there triumphantly dem>nstrated that this much maligned 
qritjc.al estimate of ten Roman comedians is far from being the capricious and 
eccentric vagary that it had been pronounced to be. 

In this canon, it will be renienibered, the first ranU is assigned to Caecilius, the 
second to I'lautus, while Terence is relegated to sixth place, the critic taking as 
his standard the power to excite laughter. Caeciliusand I'lautus, in other words, 
were, in the conviction of Volcacius, true types of the Mimus,' while the polished 
Terence, Khe puri seniionis amalor, was preeminently the Roman representative 
of the refined classical society-drama of Menander. 

Now it was precisely to this classical type that a rhetorician like Quintilian was 
naturally attracted. His entire survey of Roman Literature in Bk. X. is not 
given for its own sake, but aims rather, as he tells us himself repeatedly, to 
serve as a practical guide, and hence only those authors are singled out for 
special commendation the study of whose works would be of real use to the 
young orator. It is, therefore, evident that the writers of the burlesque Minius, 
whose sole ambition was to excite the risus mimicus, could no more be pitted 
against the classical polish, refinement, and grace of Terence when considered 
as oratorical models, than Aristophanes's comedy of caricature could, from the 
same point of view, be put on a. level with the rhetorical finish and stylistic 
perfection of Menander. That is the reason why Qurntihan could with impunity 
ignore Plautus and Caecilius and he had no hesitation in doing so. 

The ultimate aim of all scientific research, says Spinoza, is neither to ridicule 
nor to condemn, neither to censure nor to praise, but simply to endeavor to 
understand. If 1 have succeeded in showing that Quintilian's criticism of the 
versification of Terence, contrary to the prevailing opinion, is perfectly intelligible, 
consistent, and rational, even if we cannot accept it as true, the object of this 
paper will have been attained. 

36. The Dactylic, Heroic, and kot' ivovXiov Forms of the Hexame- 
ter, and their relation to the Elegiac Pentameter and the Prosodiac 
Tetrameter, by Professor H. W. Magoun, of Redfield College. 

Plato (quoting Damon) mentions three forms of the hexameter. He says 
(Rep. 400 b) ; oZjuai hi fu iKijKoivai 06 <ra0u>s (vinrXidv t4 riva 6votx6,^ovToi ai/TOv 
ifiydcTov Koi SiKTvKoy Kol jipifiv ye, o6k olSa Sjrws StaKOffiiOvyros xal taov Hvw itol 
Ki.Tw TiBiyro^f eU fipax^ tc icai /laxpdv yiyvd/ievoVf Kal, ws (ytfifiai, tafiffov Kal tiv' 
AXXov Tpoxaioi' lii'A/iof*, M')'"! ^^ ""i ppax^TtiTas Tpovrjirre. The same variations 
are referred to eUewhere. Aristophanes speaks of the Dactylic and kot' ^KiirXio* 
forms. He represents Socrates {Clouds, 649 ff.) as saying; wpdrov p.iy flvat 
K»ii.yf>>sv iv ffVKiufflf 11 ivatopB' iiroi6s iari Tuii' fiv$nu»> |{ /tor' iv)m\tov, x^Torot oB 
Kari iAKTv\ov. But if the knowledge in question would enable a man to shine in 
society, he implies by what follows that these two forms of the hexameter, in his 

J For the detailed proof, see Retch, / c. 
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opinion, are as much alike as a cock and a hen. Marius Victorinus says of the 
third, the Heroic form (Keil, Grammatici Latini, Vol. VI. p. 70) : Dijfert enim 
a daclylico heroum eo, quod et dactylicum et spondiacum est, et in duas caeditur 
partes . , , penthemimeren et hephihemimeren. dactylicum enim, licet isdem sub- 
sistai pedibus, non tamen isdem divisionibus ut herons caeditur versus. A 
scholion of Hephaestion is quoted by Goodell {Chapters on Greek Metric, p. 185), 
as follows: Kar ivivXiov iUi> oSv (sc. ?»roj) ((jti t6 ix"" ^'^o 5aKTi)\oi»s KoX im 
atrovBfiov, olov 

dts <p6.T0 SaKpvx^f^v Tov 5' ^K\ve v&TPia /iT}ri;p, 

But if this line from Homer (//. I. 357) is a Kar ir6ir\i.ov measure, does it offer 
any help in solving the riddle which the above quotations present ? The Heroic 
and Kar iv/nrXtov lines referred to, are plainly variations of some sort from the 
regular form, or movement of the Dactylic hexameter. Their peculiarities, more- 
over, whatever they are, must apparently be of such a nature that only a trained 
ear can distinguish them. There can be no question concerning their existence. 
In what do they consist? The solution must be of a simple and natural character. 

The line quoted as kot' ivlnr\iov has the divisions of the Heroic verse. Can it 
also be, as Marius requires, in part spondaic ? The first section cannot be spon- 
daic. Can the second? As the line is usually read, a strong caesura occurs in 
the third foot. According to all the authorities, this caesura must be an integral 
part of the bar. Do we make it so? In the Elegiac pentameter a caesura is 
recognized as a means of completing, or of helping to complete, a bar. Cf. 
Goodell, I.e. pp. 30 ff.; and see Keil, l.e. p. 638, Fragmenta Sangallensia : 
Pentameter versus isdem pedibus et syllaba catalectica. ponuntur enim duo pedes 
aut spondii aut dactyli et una syllaba longa, quae complet partem orationis, deinde 
duo dactyli et syllaba in fine, quae dicitur semipes, quae est autem in medio et 
quae {est) in fine, faciunt unum pedem, et erunt quinque, et est hie versus qui 
elegiacus dicitur. See also ibid. p. 639 : Hie {pentameter) sine ulla dubitatione 
heroi hexametri suboles est. . . , ab hoc scilicet {Archilochus) coepit detrahens unum 
pedem, ut illi subiceret hunc, qui nascitur ex heroo hexametro, clausulam haben- 
tern semipedem. ... in hac particula heroi hexametri dactyli duo sunt et semipes, 
qui repetiti pentametrum faciunt. Cf. Marius (Keil, I.e. p. 107) : Minor itaque 
hexametro vel Iribus vel duabus syllabis est, tribus, quotiens tertius in hexametro 
dactylus invenitur, duabus vero, quotiens spondeus, optimus autem est, quotiens 
duos novissimos anapaestos habet, qui fiunt ita, si duo ante ultimum hexametri 
versus pedem dactyli sunt, ut est ille, — Mars pater, haec poteris, quae nos quoque 
posse negamus. item, — barbarico posies auro spoliisque superbi. pentameter, — 
barbarico pastes aur spoliisque super. 

But if the Elegiac pentameter was derived from the Heroic hexameter in the 
way here described, is it possible to avoid the conclusion (note the end of the 
next to the last citation) that the caesura in each case was the same? And if 
the caesura was the same and took the place of a half-foot in each case, as is 
clearly implied, is it possible to avoid the conclusion that the movement of the 
hephthemimeral division of the line was reversed in reading, so that it consisted, 
not of dactyls and spondees, but of spondees and anapaests, — so that it was in 
fact spondaic? Marius definitely states in connection with his description of the 
Heroic Une (Keil, l.c. p. 70), that the anapaest is made from a spondee by reso- 
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lution. See below. The word spondiacum in this connection must therefore 
include anapaests as well as spondees. Cf. the schoUon to Hephaestion, which 
is cited by Goodell ijx. p. 198) as dividing the last part of the line Tofcri 5' 
ifuTTiiievos ittriipii «-6Sa5 (iicis 'Ax'\X«iis (//. I. 58) so as to produce the feet 

v^ \^\j \kjkj I , instead of those ordinarily used. It is possibly this 

difference in the arrangement of the bars to which Marius refers by the word 
divisioniius (see above, first Latin citation, end), and, if so, there is no contra- 
diction involved in that statement and the one last cited from him. The feet 
in question must be dactyls so long as the Heroic lines are regarded simply as 
hexameters; and the related feet of the corresponding pentameters, taken in the 
same way, as the eye sees them, must be anapaests. The words paries, pedibus, 
and divisionibus (first Latin citation) are to be carefully distinguished. 

The Elegiac pentameter, then, is to be read as ww| \^<^| XI 

\./vy| v_<>m/| X; and the corresponding Heroic line as w v^ | 

\_>>^1 X| lv^>^ Iwvj I X, with six and seven bars respec- 
tively. This arrangement plainly meets all the requirements of the grammarians. 
A true Dactylic hexameter, having the same feet, would take some such form 

as w w I t v^^ I I ww| v.<w| > with six bars. The pause 

at the caesura is sufficiently short in this case to be balanced by Correption. 
The Heroic line must have other variations, however. For example, 6iii.ptiaev 
S' 'Ax«X«Jsi f«T4 5" iTftdweT, avrUa d' iyvu (^11. I. 199), when read, contains 
a second marked pause, due to the sense, as well as a difference in the arrange- 
ment of the feet. The connection with the following line is very close, and a 

pause at the end is out of place. The scheme is | ww| XIv-jw | 

VwX l—'-'v^ I f with the usual seven bars. A pyr.hic appears to serve 

as a bar; and the following one, the sixth (fifth foot), is necessarily a dactyl. 
Cf. Marius (Keil, I.e. p. 70) : quintus enim frequenter, heroum decel, dactylm 
debet, eadem cognatione eliam aiiapaestus, qui [«] spondei prima in duas breves 
divisa efficitur, heroo posset adnecti metro, nisi incipiente dactylo et subiuneto 
anapaesto mediae breves numero quattuor heroum versum deformarent. 

But the line first cited is (car" ivbntXuiv rather than Heroic. As I read it aloud, 
intent upon its meaning, it suddenly assumed a ' martial ' character. The time 
was still 2/4 ; but the effect was different. The line had claimed its natural di- 
visions: ' Thus he spake — as he wept, — and she heard him — his stately mother.^ 

The scheme had become ww|X 1 ww IX I wwlX 1 

w v./ I X. with four pauses in all, each less than a second in length, and 

with eight bars. As the ear fails to note pauses in dealing with feet, the shifting 
anapaests and dactyls escaped notice, until the time beats made them appear. 
The reason for the 'martial' sound then became apparent; for the anapaest is 
the marching foot. Can a more simple or natural explanation for the Kar' 4ftnr\iov 
line be found? Variations must occur. For example, a line like fiijvir iaSe, dei 
TIriXTiidSeu 'Ax'X?os is still ' martial,' although its scheme becomes in reading 

— v.'v-'l — v-'aI A"-* I7v I wwl \j — X I w w I X, with a pause 

divided between two bars. These two schemes seem sufficiently complicated for 
Plato's (iySerov. The first, taken by sections, can be described as a dactyl, a 
trochee and an iambus, a spondee and a pyrrhic, and a dactyl and a spondee. 
The second would be even more * complex. ' The metrical character of each, 
however, must be determined by the time beats, and the bars must be equal. 
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The pauses are merely what the sense demands; and Plato distinctly says, in 
connection with the remarlt cited above, that words set to music do not differ 
from those not set to music, and (this statement is repeated) that the metre must 
conform to the language, not the language to the metre (^Kep. 398 d-e) : OiKovv 
6jov ye, airroO \6yos e(yTh, oitS^y 8i^ov Sia^4pet tov fiij <}dofi4vov X670V. . . , Kal 
fiTjv T^v ye apfiovlav Kal ^udfibv dKo\ovBetv Set Ttfi X^ycfk , , , (400, a-d) rdv ir6da 
T^J tpioiJtpv X67V dvayKd^eiv ^ireffSat Kal rit ^tt^Xos, dXXA IJ.\ \6yov ttoSI re- Kal 
/i^Xei. ... . elrep pv6/iis ye Kal ap/xoHa X67V, . . . dXXd /li) \6yos Toirois. 'AXX4 
/i-fiv, , . . raOrd ye \ir^tpdKoKovSt)T4ov. With the iambic and trochaic bars of the 
last scheme, cf. the end of Plato's statement cited at the beginning of this paper. 
On the basis here suggested, the Elegiac pentameter, when read or recited, had a 
true dactylic movement; the Heroic line became spondaic (wholly or in part) 
after the main caesura; and the kot' iviir'Kiov line became alternately dactylic 
and spondaic by sections. The word "spondaic " includes the anapaest. 

Experimenting still further with the /cot' ivbirXiov verse, I shortened the pauses 
by using Protraction. The line no longer conformed to the two-time beats; 
but it did conform to the four-time ones, two down and two up, the ancient 
method. Cf. Goodell, I.e. pp. 134 and 140. The bars had doubled in length; 

for the scheme had become wwAl— I w^^L—A 1 ^^^^Al— | 

\j_\^\ A> a Prosodiac tetrameter in 4/4 time. This might seem to be going 

too far; but there are other things to be considered. Protraction is a rhythmical 
element; and, on the authority of the ancients themselves, the more intricate 
metres (the Prosodiac tetrameter is of this sort) contained rhythmical elements. 
Cf. ibid. pp. 7-10 and 42-54. Furthermore, while this rendering does not seem 
to be the one best adapted to this particular line, or indeed a proper one for it, 
in the connection in which it occurs, it might be the proper rendering and the 
best, for a series of apparently similar lines in a different connection. Again, the 
passage from Plato first cited is confessedly a partial report of a conversation 
imperfectly understood ; and there may be a difference between Kar ivirXioy and 
true irdirXiov forms. The ancients testify (cf. idid, pp. 184-186) that the feet of 
Prosodiac or ^i'6irXioi' measures are choriambi and ionics; and the feet of the 
scheme are choriambi and ionics. By lengthening the third and fifth syllables of 
half the scheme (4/4 bars lend themselves easily to such a process), the form 

_w\ I wt may be produced; and the ancients postulate this and 

other similar changes for deriving one metrical form from another. Ci. ibid. 

pp. 187-188. , Another form is 1 A'../^! v^v/l A; and 1 \j | 

I \_/ may be made from it. The pauses used in all the above schemes are 

plainly justified by the ancients themselves. See ibid. pp. 10 and 49. There is 
no fixed place for a rest in a 4/4 bar in music; and there need be. none for a 
pause in a 4/4 bar in poetry. Finally, as already implied, the melrici, in 

practice, made no distinction between syllables having the values 1 and , and 

they also disregarded pauses in dealing with feet (not to be confused with bars). 

Did the Greeks drift, in some such way as this, from the Dactylic hexameter 
into the Heroic, from the Heroic into the Kar ivim\uiv, and from the kot' 
iy6ir\iov into the Prosodiac tetrameter, with its strange and complex feet ? 
What are the facts ? A simple and natural means seems to be provided by the 
above suggestion, for the natural development, or evolution, not merely of the 
tetrameter but of the dimeter and trimeter as well. Even the requirements of 
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imodern scheines seem to be fairly well provided for, since the combination 

!_, 1 > may be nothing more than \j\ misunderstood. Therfe are 

other suggestiVe'parallels; but they must be omitted for lacli of space. 

37. Afterthoughts, by Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University 
of Pennsylvania (read by title). 

cu Ab BEFORE Proper Names beginning with a Consonant. 

It is well known that after the rule of using ab before vowels, and a before all 
consonants became well established, the use of ab befoi-e consonants persisted in 
certain stereotyped formulas. With one exception these formulas have been 
explained as due to conservatism in certain styles, religious, legal, etc.; and 
making due allowance for analogy and for the influence of sources, the latter 
especially in the case of the historical writers, most of the deviations from the 
rule can be accounted for. 

The exception referred to is the use of ab with personal and geographical 
names beginning with a consonant. That this use is a c mnion one is shown 
in A,L.L. X. p. 468, and more fully in H.S.CJ'. xii. pp. 253 and 254. 

In H.S.C.P. xii. p. 253, I said that this usage is less easy to explain than that 
in religious and legal formulas, but I have since come to the conclusion that the 
explanation is the same, i.e. that it is an archaisrii due to cimservatism. 

Examples of a similar tendency in the case of proper names are abundant : 
e.g. the reliention of in Volcanus, etc., after vo- had elsewhere changed to vu-; 
I/ecuba, vAyh u before a labial after a clear vowel; see Sommer, Handb. der lat. 
•Latit- and Formenlehre, p. 119, ab Ardiaismus bleibt » nach hellem Vukal, z. B; 
in Eigennamen ; the retention of i in the genitive singular of ?'o-stems after 
the form -ii had otherwise become general; See Stuttevant, Contraction in the 
•Case Forms of Latin to- and ia-stems, diss. Chicago, 1902; the impulse to 
preserve th; group net in Quinctius, etc., namely, "the conservative spelling 
of proper naities "; see Fay, AJ.P. xxiv. p. 73; and Buck, Oscan-Umbrian 
Grammar, § 72 a (in press) : "if Vuvcis is ' Lucius,' as seems probable, it is 
an example of the archaistic spelling often found in proper names." 

Since the preposition with its noun formed a single word-group, this seems a 
reasonable explanation of an otherwise difficult usage. 

b. De tenero ungui, HoR. Carm.m.'f). 24. 

In P.A.P.A. xxxiii. Ixii, T discussed the meaning of de tenero ungui, and 
showed that the meaning of ' to her fing r-tips,' or ' with all her soul,' is impos- 
sible. Another interesting passage in this connection is found in Prop. i. 20. 39, 
quae modo decerpens tenero pueriliter ungui, pro]iosito florem praetulit officio. 
Here tenero clearly means ' youthful ' and Pbstgate, in his Selections from Proper- 
tius, comments on the juxtaposition of pueriliter and tenero. We seem to have 
here a variation of the more common expression tenui ungui : See CatuU. 62; 43; 
Oi\<i, Heroid^ 4. 36. Riese's comment on the former passage, 'ungui = digito, 
nicht haufig,' seemi to be incorrect, since utgui is evidently to be taken literally : 
cf.Ovid, Fasti, \\. 438, ilia papavereas subsecat ungue comas. That is, the stems 
were r»/ with th'i nail, not broken off with the fingers; this method is common 
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nowadays with tough stems, when one is not provided with a knife or another 
cutting instrument. 

Furthermore unguis and digitus are frequently used in parallel passages: cf. 
Juv. X. 53, cum medium ostenderet unguem, with Mart. ii. 28. I, rideto inultum 
. . . et digitum porrigito medium ; and Cic. ad AU. xiii. 20. 4, a recta conscientia 
transversum unguem non oportet discedere, with Cic. Acad. ii. 18. 58 non Meet 
transversum, ut aiunt, digitum discedere; etc., etc. 

I began the investigation of the meaning of de tenero ungui in the belief that 
the phrase meant ' from early youth,' but abandoned it because iam nunc is not 
found, and cannot logically stand, with temporal expressions of that kind, and 
because de with the ablative does not occur in the sense oi from a given period 
of time (Germ, von . . . an). I still believe that these reasons make it impos- 
sible to take de tenero ungui in the sense of ^ from early youth,' as most editors 
do who do not adopt the interpretation of ' from (to) the finger-tips.' 

It is possible, however, that the phrase may mean ' in early youth,' in which 
case it may be joined with iam nunc without difficulty. 

De with the ablative in temporal expressions means in most cases 'at' or 
' in. ' More rarely it means ' after.' It never, I believe, means ' from ... on.* 
The earlier meaning, contrary to Drager, Hist. Syntax, \? p. 629, who says 
'in temporalem Sinne heisst de : unmittelbar nach,' must have been 'in' or 'at,' 
more exactly 'from.' It is used of comparatively extensive periods of time, 
which are regarded as not yet completed : see Hand, Tursellinus, ii. p. 204 
and his quotation from Gesner, ' de cum nominibus temporis significat illud 
tempus nondum plane efBuxisse ' ; cf Kuhner, Ausf. lai. Gram ii. p. 363 : Schanz 
in his treatment of the preposition in Hist. Syttt? p. 271 strangely ignores the 
temporal use of de. 

The meaning 'after' arises from the original local meaning of de in certain 
situations, and is never common. We may trace the development of this signi6> 
cation in the following examples : Virg. Aen. ii. 662 iamque aderit multo Priami 
de sanguine Pyrrhus, when the temporal force is slight; Gc. ad Att. xii. 3. 1, velim 
scire, hodiene statim de auctione et quo die venias, where siatim gives a 
stronger temporal force, but venias points to the original meaning of de; Plant. 
Most. 697 non bonust somnus de prandio, when the meaning is eis qui de prandio 
veniuni, or something similar, whence by ellipsis ' after dinner.' 

The same development is seen in the temporal meaning of ab, which originally 
meant from a given time. Then in such cases as Hor. Serm. i. 6. 93 si natura 
iuberet, a certis annis aevum remeare peractum, and the like, the meaning ' after ' ; 
arose from the situation. In the case of ab this meaning became common (see 
A.L.L, X. 503), while with de it does not seem to have done so. On the other 
hand, ab seems never to have the meaning ' at ' or 'in,' except perhaps rarely by 
confusion with de : see Fronto, p. 69 N. ab hora sexta domum redimus. We 
thus have three temporal relations expressed by these two prepositions: 'from ' a 
given time, ab; 'at' a given time, more exactly 'from within,' de ; 'after' a 
given time, ab and rarely de. 

De with the ablative in temporal expressions is confined for the most part 
to die and nocte and their divisions and to synonyms of these words. We 
occasionally have mense with the name of a month : Cic. ad Quint. Fr. ii. I. 3 
fac, si me amas, ut considerate diligenterque naviges de mense Decembri. In 
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Colum. ii. 4. 9 deinde de Aprili medio usque in solstitium iterandi, the ms. authority 
is in favor of ab Aprili. In Bell. Afr. 33. 4 we have de tempore cenare= tempore. 
Ab with such expressions is comparatively rare, and when the meaning is ' after ' we 
may suspect confusion with de : see the passage from Fronto quoted above. 

The difference between ai and de in similar expressions may be seen by com- 
paring Juv. vii. 222 dummodo non pereat mediae quod noclis ab hora sedisti, 'you 
have been at your desk from midnight on,' and Juv. xiv. 190 post finem autumni 
media de node supinum clamosus iuvenem pater excitat, 'rouses the youth at 
midnight.' See Mayor's note on the latter passage, and his quotation from 
Censorinus 24. 2 tempus quod huic (mediae nocti) proximum est vocatur de 
media nocte. I agree with Hand, l.c. in thinking that media nox does not 
designate a point of time, as with us, but a period of some little duration, from 
midnight to gallicinium, for example. 

In a few cases de with the abl. might seem to have made some progress in the 
direction of the meaning 'from ... on': £^. Suet. Calig. 26 inquietatus fre- 
mitu gratuita in circo loca de media nocte occupantium. The meaning ' at mid- 
night ' is, however, preferable in my opinion. There seemto be no cases in which 
the meaning ' from . . . on ' is necessary. Even if we admit the possibility of 
such a signification, it is excluded in the Horatian passage by iam nunc. 

In favor of the meaning ' in early youth,' for de ienero ungui, it may be men- 
tioned that Horace is fond of temporal expressions with de: see Strm. ii. 3. 238 
unde uxor media currit de nocte vocata; Epist. i. 2. 32 ut iugulent hominem, 
surgunt de nocte latrones; Epist. i. 7. 88 offensus damnis media de nocte cabal- 
lum arripit. In all these examples the meaning is clearly ' at.' The following 
are parallel with the passage from Suet. Calig. cited above : Serm. ii. 8. 3 nam 
mihi quaerenti convivam dictus here illic de medio potare die; Epist. i. 14. 34 
quern bibulum liquidi media de luce Falerni. 

If taken in a temporal sense, the passage must mean : ' and even now in early 
youth she meditates unlawful loves.' 

De tenero ungui is, however, unique as a temporal expression. As has been 
said above, de with the abl. is confined to a limited range of expressions. In the 
case of a teneris unguiculis, ' from early youth,' Cic. ad Fam. i. 6, we have an 
abundance of parallels : a pueritia, ab ineunte aetate, teneris ab annis, and many 
others (see A. L. L. x. p. 502), but we never apparently find de pueritia, de adu- 
lescentia, and the like. In the case of so conservative a stylist as Horace, this 
seems to me a strong argument against taking the phrase in a purely temporal sense. 

A teneris unguiculis is taken in the sense of ' from early youth ' even by some 
editors who regard de tenero ungui as meaning ' to the finger-tips.' That inter- 
pretation, white unobjectionable, as has been shown, from the syntactical point of 
view, and at first sight less difficult than de tenero ungui, really presents a diffi- 
culty which is not found in the Horatian passage. Kiessling evidently has this in 
mind when he says in his note on Hor. Carm. \\\. 6. 24 'so Cicero von dem nur 
6 Jahre jungeren P. Lentulus Spinther.' 

But Spinther's age at the time of writing is absolutely immaterial. The sen- 
tence means : ' Show yourself the sort of man I have known you to be from your 
early youth.' Tener does not imply infancy, but may be used of a well-grown 
boy. See Suet. Claud. 43 cum impubi teneroque adhuc (Britannico), qttando 
statura p^rmiileret, togam dare destinasset. 
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I have not been able to find out when Cicero's acquaintance With Lentulus 
began, but their correspondence implies an intimacy Of long standing. Note ad 
Fam. i. 'j'. 9 (to Lentulus) te vero emoneo, cum lieneticiis tuis, turn amore inci- 
tatus nieo, ut omnem gljrlam, ad quam a pueritia inftamnlatus fuisti, omni cura 
atque industria conseqiiare. Also ad fam. i. 7. 8 quod eo lilierius ad te scribo, 
quia non solum temporibus his, quae per te sum adeptus, sed iani olim nascenti 
frope nostrae laudi dignifatique favisti. 

These passages imply a long acquaintance, and whether Cicero's words are 
taken literally or regarded as friendly exaggeration, a pueritia and a teneris un- 
gui'culis aire parallel expressions and are used in the same way; i,e. Cicero assumes 
knowledge of Spinther's character /;■<)«/ childhood. 

I therefore have no hesitation in agreeing with those who take a teneris un- 
guiculis as meaning ' from early youth.' 

De tenero tingiii is in either sense a very unusual expression, and it is remark- 
able that it is apparently omitted in the articles on de of Hand, Drager, Kuhner, 
and Schmalz, and that tlic editors of Horace compare it with a teneris unguiculis 
and similar expressions, without commenting On its novelty. 

Before going farther, it seems worth while to examine some of the special uses 
of unguis and unguiculus. It may be noted in advance that such expressions are 
more numerous in Latin than in Greek, and that the diminutive, which does not 
occur in Greek, is relatively rare in Latin. We have unguis used : 

1) Of measurements, with the general meaning of 'from head to foot.' Here 
•we commonly have corresponding phrases with ab and ad : e.g. Cic. Rose. Com. 
7. 20 non ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem summum . . . mendaciis totus 
coiistare videtur? Apul. Met. iii. 21 ab imis unguibus sese totam adusque sum- 
mos capillos perlinit ; Petr. 102 mutemus colores a capillis usque ad ungues. 

The diminutive occurs in Plaut. Epid. 623 usque ab unguiculo ad capillum 
sunimumst festivissima. It may well be the diminutive of affection, 'from her 
dear little finger-tip.' Anth. Pal. ix. 709 iK Kopv(pijs eh iKpovt emxas. 

2) Of measurements, w ith the general meaning of ' a nail's breadth,' Eng. ' a hair's 
breadth.' Here digitus an<l unguis are both used : see above, p. Iv. The two are 
combined in Plaut. ^u/. 56 si hercle tu ex istoc loco digitum transvorsum aut 
unguern latum excesseris. The diminutive is apparently not found, though we 
might have expected the smallness of the distance to be emphasized in that way, 
Cf. Plaut. Poen. 566 vix quidem hercle — ita pauxillast — digitulis primoribuS 
(teneo rem). This is apparently not found in Greek. 

3) As a sign of contempt : see above, p. Iv. The diminutive is apparently not 
found, nor does the expression seem to occur in Greek. 

4) Of time: Claud, de vi cons. Non. 79 tenero conceptus ab ungui amor; 
Cic. ad Fam. i. 6 a teneris unguiculis. Gk. i^ aTaXSv 6vix<av. 

5) Of smoothness and evenness of surface or alinement: Hor. Serm. i. 5. 32 
ad unguem factus homo ; A. P. 294; Virg. Georg. ii. 277 nee setius omiiis in 
unguem arboribus positis secto via liniite quadret. The diminutive is appar- 
ently not found. Common in Greek and Latin. Plut. Mor. vi. 636 c iv Owx' 
TTijXij, yivrtrai. Philo, Bel. 66 e iir 6mxa <rufi/3e/3Xj;fi^mi yuvlat. 

6) In comparisons of value : Petr. 57 cuius pluris erat unguis quam tu totus es. 
Here, as in 2, we might expect the diminutive, but it is apparently not found, noi: 
does the usage seem to be found in Greek. 
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7) Biting the nails, as a sign of perplexity, anger, etc. Hor. Serm. i. io. 71 
vivos et roderet unguis; Pers. i. io6 nee demorsos sapit unguis; Prop. ii. 4. 13; 
etc. , The diminutive does not seem to occur. Not found in Greek. 

8) ' From the finger-tips,' ' thoroughly,' ' with all one's soul,' used of the emo- 
tions or feelings: Plant, Stick. 761 ulii perpuriscamus usque ex unguiculis; Apul; 
Met. X. 22 quamquam ex unguiculis perpuriscens. Here the diminutive only seems 
to be found. In Greek we have Eur, Cycl. 159 eis 4Kpoi/s Toii% imxo-% itpUero 
(o ofw)s) ; Anth. Pal. 5. 14 iplaaaa t6 arbiw,, t^v ij/vxhy ^1 ivix'^y dviyei. 

9). Miscellaneous : of plucking flowers, see above, p. Iv, apparently not cited 
in the lexicons. Fronto, p. 253. 6 N. me Caesaris oratio uncis unguiljus attinet, 
to which I have fouiid no parallels with the diminutive. Luc. Dial. Mori. 11. 4 
(SSoOiri Kai tm^i koX wd<rri lirixavi : somewhat parallel is Quint, xii. 9. 18 omni, ut 
agricolae dicunt, pede standum est, and .the opposite stans pede in uno, Hor. 
Serm. i. 4. 10. A still closer parallel occurs in Cic. Tusc. Disp. ii. 24. 56 toto 
corpore atque omnibus ungulis, ul dicitur, contentioni vocis adserviunt. In this 
ffassage ungulis means ' hoofs,' used jnetaphorically with reference to horses, 
and the sanie is doubtless true of (in/ft in the passage from Lucian. Ungula is 
of course not the diminutive of unguis. Sophron, Com. Grace. Frag. Kaibel, 110 
i^K ToO ^Kuxos Tiv \iovTa iypa^iv, whence i% ivixiav Xiovra, Paroemiogr. 1 have 
not been able to find ex tiiigi leonem, which is cited in L. & S., in Latin, nor the 
parallel ex pede Hareulem. 

The expressions in Latin which undoubtedly mean ' to the finger-tips,' used of 
emotion or feeling, reduce themselves to two, which are so strikingly alike in 
phraseology as to suggest that Apuleius followed Plautus. Both have ex. ' To 
the finger-tips' of measurements is expressed hy ab, and unguis {unguicuhts) is 
used .alone or is modified by an adjective like «>«?«, primus, or the like; to the 
examples already cited may be added : Plaut. Poen. 566 digitulis primoribus; Val. 
Flacc. vii. 621 levantis primas ec matre manus; Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 283 ciXifi'os 
Tpifuoy &Kpas, ' quivering to his finger-tips ' ( Flagg) . The expressions with leKer 
can be explained as temporal in accordance with good syntactical usage, and without 
any difficulty so far as the sense of the passages in which they occur is concerned. 

After a careful consideration of all these points, I am convinced that:my inters 
pretation of de tenero ungui as ' with all her youthful soul ' is the most reasonable 
one; i.e. that it is a combination of ex unguiculis and a tenero ungui (unguiculis). 
'De was evidently deliberately chosen by Horace, since a {ab') or e (ex) offers no 
metrical difficulty, and we have no variant reading except dctero in Rj, which 
points to de. This is to my mind an additional point in favor of my rendering. 
'Ab, a!?, and ex form a group of prepositiohs of very similar meanings, de and ex 
especially being often interchanged; in combining the phrases ex unguiculis and 
d teneris unguiculis (a tenero ungui), Horace chose a new preposition, namely 
de. I really see no more reasonable way 6f accJouiiting for Horace's use of the 
very unusual phrase, de tenero ungui. De ungui = ex unguiculis would certainly 
be a- less startling novelty than de tenero tingtii = de pueriiia, while tenero mu^ 
add the idea of youthfulness, as has been shown before, 

c. Additional Notes on canicula. . 

Some additional passages showing that caiticuld is not used of Prdcyon but of 
SitiuSf and testifying to the redness of the 'laltter in .ancient timeis. Of these the 
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most interesting are in Schol. Bern, in Germ. Arat. 337 (p. 237, 6 Breysig) canicula, 
quae oritur post Orionem, habet stellam splendidum in lingua I, quam Sirium et 
canem vocant, rutilantem multum et per colores intnutanteni ; and p. 167. 14 
Sirium autem illam vocatam putarit propter flammae candorem. Latini autem 
illam caniculam vocant. Attention was called to an article on the redness of 
Sirius in ancient times by T. J. J. See in Astronomy and Astro-Physics, published 
by the Goodsell Observatory, Northfield, Minn., vol. xi. (1902), which was brought 
to the writer's notice by Professor Doolittle of the University of Pennsylvania; 
and to the remark of Mr. Garrett P, Serviss quoted in Harper's Weekly for 
May 9, 1903. 

The gender of canicula has no bearing on the question of its meaning. 
Canicula is applied to a man by Gell. iv. 20. 3 and by Tert. adv. Marc. i. i, 
and to a woman by Plaut. Cure. 598. It is evidently of common gender Ulce 
its primitive. 

38. Diaeresis after the Second Foot of the Hexameter in Lucre- 
tius, by Dr. H. J. Edmiston, of Bryn Mawr College (read by title). 

This investigation began with a reading of Munro's Introduction to the second 
volume of his Lucretius. On page 13 he observes that Lucretius, neglecting a 
rule carefully observed by Catullus and Virgil, very often separates the first two 
feet of the hexameter from the others by diaeresis, the cadence sometimes being 

00 1 \j \j\, less often ow | | . Munro says that in the latter case a 

monosyllable must follow, and that to this rule there is only one exception. III. 
527, et mem\bratim \ vitalem deperdere sensum. This is a most astonishing mis- 
statement. In the first book alone, besides numerous cases like 173, quod cer\tis 
in I rebus inest secreta facultas, which might be denied as an exception because the 
in is proclitic to rebus, there are thirteen violations of Munro's rule; namely, 79, 
218, 243, 365, 404, 414, 516, 546, 649, 766, 787, 1022, and 1070 ; and counting 
all cases like 173, there are thirty-four. Moreover, of the forty-eight instances in 
the first book in which the rule appears to be observed, forty-seven are lines in 
which either the monosyllable following the diaeresis is proclitic as in 353, per 
truncos ac \ per ramos diffunditur omnis, or enclitic as in 430, praeterea nil | est 
quod possis dicere ab omni ; or the word immediately preceding the diaeresis is 
proclitic as in 662, corpus nil ab \ se quod possit mittere raptim. The one excep- 
tion is line 833, sed tamen ipsam \ rem facile est exponere verbis. My investiga- 
tion of the second book yields similar results. 

For convenience let us call these types 353, 430, and 662 respectively. Now 
of course the reason why Virgil, and the more careful Roman poets generally, 
avoided diaeresis after the second foot was that, to secure in such cases the pre- 
vailing masculine caesura of the third foot, they would have had to make it follow 
a monosyllable, and caesurae after monosyllables were considered imperfect. On 
this point see Plessis, Traite de Metrique Grecque et Latine, §§ 30 and 93. So 
verses like Aeneid IV. 385, et cum frigida | mors || anima seduxerit artus, are rare 
in Virgil and the later poets ; and it is easy to see why a cadence in which a 
diaeresis is followed by the main caesura, or indeed a secondary caesura, with but 
% single syllable intervening, should have offended a refined ear. But Munro's 
C«tnon that in Lucretius the initial cadence in which diaeresis comes after a 
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spondee in the second foot is with but one exception followed by a monosyllable, 
most erroneously implies that his author was indifferent to this juxtaposition of 
diaeresis and caesura. Our statistics show that in forty-seven out of forty-eight 
cases in the first book, this monosyllable is a monosyllable only in name. In 
other words, it is- a graphic rather than a phonetic monosyllable. In case 353 
the per belongs phonetically to the following word ; in case 430 the est belongs 
phonetically to the preceding word ; while in case 662 the ab belongs to the 
following word ; and it is important to observe that in all of the forty-eight lines 
above mentioned, not a single instance of a possible fourth type occurs in which 
the word immediately preceding the diaeresis would be enclitic. In the three 
types I have cited either the diaeresis or the caesura is mitigated by proclisis or 
enclisis ; in 353 it is the caesura, in 430 and 662 the diaeresis. Whereas, in the 
hypothetical case, of which there is not one example, both diaeresis and caesura 
would be unmitigated. 

It may be objected to the above statistics that, inasmuch as the commonly 
employed monosyllables are usually proclitic or enclitic, if a monosyjlable is used 
at all after the diaeresis in question, it is hkely to be enclitic or proclitic without 
design on the part of the author. It is a sufficient reply that twenty-nine of the 
aforesaid forty-seven instances are of the type 662 (the expressions inter \ se and 
per I se being several times repeated) , in which neither proclitic or enclitic can 
follow, though it would make little difference if they did. 

I have not space to state my results in regard to the initial cadence, 

00 I v./ w II, the symbol U marking diaeresis. Suffice it to say that they do 

not differ materially from the conclusions I have given in regard to the begin- 
ning 00 1 II. And contrary to the implication of Munro's rule, mono- 
syllables seem to follow the diaeresis quite as frequently in the former type as in 
the latter; which might indeed be expected from the overwhelming predominance 
of penthemimeral caesura in the Latin hexameter. 

To sum up, diaeresis or caesura preceded by proclbis or followed by enclisis is 
only partially done away with. Such caesurae and diaereses were' imperfect. 
There was doubtless a difference in Latin between the pronunciations of perlata 
and per lata, for example, just as there is a difference between the French enfer 
and en fer (Plessis, op. cit. § 29). Therefore, while Virgil, and the poets gener- 
ally of what may be called the classical school, rarely allow diaeresis after the 
second foot of the hexameter, Lucretius admits it, and more often than not 
follows it with a monosyllable, thus making a penthemimeral caesura ; but in 
this case he softens the diaeresis or caesura by proclisis before the caesura and by 
proclisis before or enclisis after the diaeresis. 

39. The Ablative Absolute in the Epistles of Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, 
and Pronto, by Dr. R. B. Steele, of Vanderbilt University (read by 
title). 

In this study we have followed the same lines as in the discussion of the 
Ablative Absolute in Livy. The latter differs widely from the writers here con- 
sidered in the rhetorical elaboration of his sentences, and for this reason there 
are marked differences in the use of ablative absolute. Many of the letters in 
these collections were written with a view to publication, but in those written 
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on the spur of the moment the writer did not take time for introductory elabora- 
tion, and had little need for the ablative absolute. 

Compared with Livy these writers do not use the construction freely, the 
number being approximately 85 for Fronto, 200 for Seneca, 275 for Pliny, and 
750 for Cicero. As all the writers were considering, to a great extent, facts 
falling immediately under their notice, a large proportion of present participles in 
the ablative absolute is not surprising, Seneca showing the largest per cent, 
though there is but one noticeable feature in any of the writers — the occurrence 
of dis volentibus in letters written to Fronto. 

In its general aspects the ablative absolute in these writers may be charac- 
terized as isolated, unextended, and undivided. There are some exceptions to 
this characterization, but most of the examples occur singly, are composed of one 
noun and one participle or equivalent, and do not ha\e the parts separated. 
There are differences in the individual writers, Seneca repeating noun or pronoun 
more freely than does Cicero, and in Pliny adjectives' and present participles 
are the elements which are usually doubled. There is little of interest in the 
separation of the parts of the ablative absolute by intervening words. 

The ablative absolute follows the main statement relatively much more fre- 
quently than it does in Livy, but it is not a prominent factor in correlative and 
contrasted statements. A number of particles as nisi, quatnquam, quasi, and 
Tjelut occur in connection with the ablative, but in this respect Livy is very 
different, especially in the use of veltit. Owing to the prominence of the personal 
element the ablative is not uncommonly represented in the main stateinent by 
a pronoun. 

The article will be published in full elsewhere. 

40. The Optative Mood in Diodorus Siculus, by Professor Edwin 
L. Green, of South Carolina College (read by title). 

The optative mood had almost disappeared from the koivt] didXcKTos of the 
time of Diodorus Siculus (Hatzidakis, Einleitting i. d. neugr. Crammatik, p. 
218). Diodorus is himself in keeping.with his times in the matter of tha optative. 
But the few optatives which appear in the fifteen books of his Bi/3\io9iJkj;. are of 
interest for the history of the mood; and they show also that however sorry an 
excerptor he may have been, he made the excerpts his own, at least to the extent 
of putting them into the language of his day. 

The following forms of the optative are noteworthy. ^€ie is, for Ihe most part, 
the ending of the 1st aorist 3d sing, act.; the corresponding person of the plural 
ends only in -eiav.- The' few jjeffefcfs that occnr'are' periphrsistic: ireireiKiis etui 
xiii. 41, 4: cf. xiv. 21, 3; 47, 2; xix. 24, 4. One future, neraTeiTOiTo, xvi. 92, 2, 
is doubtful. The only contract verbs showing optative forms "are those in -cw : 
diriffTOiyro, iii. II, 2; wpoaipotTO, xiv. 26, 3; nuroiTO, xiv. 66,3; Trapex-oxXorro, 
XIX. ^4, 6; evSj)k't)imet', xic. i, 2. 

Ajpet expressionwith .Diodorus is fiauyudiroi ns iy,i. 1,4; 37, 8, 9; 65, 3, 5; 
77, 10, ei passint; and likewise, its negatives oiiK &y tis Oavfxdaete, i. 2, 5; 39, ij; 
51, 7.; ii. 14, 4; V. 3'8, 2. iHe has also a liking for the potential optative with 4* 
in questions introduced hy j- Is : tM fty^7^oiTo,i. 39, lT;.xi. 13, 3; xvi. 9,2: by 
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tI% oh; rts ovk &v f>)Ti}(roi, i. 51, 6; xi. II, I; xv. I, 3: by irujs: t&s &y y4yoiTo, 
i. 95, 2; iv. 61, I ; xi. 38, 3; xvi. 94, I : and for elri &p and a predicate adjective : 
liaKfiiv ftx etri, i. 44^ 5; 89, 4;^ ii, 2, 4; 36, 3; KadrJKov &y etri, ii. 38, 3; cf. ii. 51, 
2; iii. 49, I; 58, I ; 63, 5. Tlie potential optative with S,y furnishes the larger 
part of the optatives found in Diodorus; but apart from these favored expressions 
it is found in barely more than a score of passages. 

Optatives in oralio obliqua have almost gone oiit of use. They occur in the 
following passages after X^Yu (eTTroK), iii. 73, I ; xiii. 91, 4; xvi. 56, 7; xx. 58; 5 : 
diro<^a/w)/tat, iv. 33> 8: kKoiui, xiii. 41, 4; 88) 2; ffidipw, xiv. 47, 2: iwopoiw', 
xvii. 48, 8: 6,Trayy4\\u, xix. 24, 4: Sok4w, v. 72, I: iiv0o\oy4u, xx. 41, 5: and 
after <^i)(i»% xiii. 61, 2: ^laval, xix. 41, 3: iwdKpiffiy, xvii. 54, 5: yyii/iriy, xiii. 

19,4- 

There are few optatives in conditions, and those that are so found occur maiflly 
in oratio obliqua.- i. 75, 2; ii. 33, 5; iii. 53, 3; iv. 32, 3; xii. 17, 4; xx. 6, I. 
Optatives in both protasis and apodosis are rare: i. 3, 6; ii. 5, 5; xv. 88, 3. 

Indirect Questions yield half a dozen optatives, most of them representing sub^ 
junctives of the oralio recta: ii. 25, 4; xiii. 16, 4; xiv. 116, 3; xvi. 45, 2; xviii. 
64, 3: xix. 64, I. 

In Final Sentences the optative appears once with tva, xx. 50, i ; once with 
is, xiv. 48, 2; four times with Sirws, xiii. 75, 4; xiv. II, 2; xix. 24, 6; i. 58, 4 
(complementary final). 

Optatives are found in Relative and Temporal Sentences in the following pas- 
sages with 8s, ii. 6, 6; xix. 6, i; 11, 6; 15, 5; xx. 41, 5; 57, 4: Sffos, xiv. 26, 5; 
44, 2 : &KOX, xvi. 59, 3 : Sre, i. 43, 3; v. 55, 3; xiii. 16, 7 ; xiv. 43, i ; xx. 41, 5 : 
oir^re, i. 58, 2; 72, 2; ii. 4, 4; xiii. 40, I; 46, I; xviii. 67, 2: ^Trci, i. 75, 4: 
^TreiSl), i. 75, 5: ?ais, xix. 17, 7: f'^XPh "i". 86, 5 : wpdrepoy . . . ij, xx. I02, I. 

Though Diodorus makes scant use of the optative mood, he has not so far lost 
his feeling for it as to fall into the error of the Atticist who wrote it with the 
wrong sequence {,A.J. P. iv. 428). 

41. Attraction in English (fourth paper), by Dr. C. P. G. Scott, of 
Radnor, Pa. (read by title) . 

This paper will be published later, as also a paper, presented 
by the same author, entitled West Indian Words in East Indian 
Languages. 

Professor March reported on behalf of the Committee on Spelling 
Reform. 

The report is presented in full in the Transactions. 

The Committee to Audit the Treasurer's Report reported that the 
report was correct. 

Adjourned at 4.23 p.m. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Cornell Uni- 
versity, July 5-7, 1904. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OP THE PACIFIC COAST. 



The Fourth Annual Meeting was held at the Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute of Art in San Francisco on December 29, 30, and 31, 1902. 

San Francisco, December 29, 1902. 

The Association was called to order at 10 a.m. by the President, 
Professor C. M. Gaylcy, of the University of California. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor John E. Matzke, of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, presented the following report : 

I. The Executive Committee has elected the following new members 
of the Association : 

Prof. R. M. Alden, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, CaU 

Miss M. G. Allen, 240 13th Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. E. P. Anderson, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Prof. M. B. Anderson, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Mento Park, Cal, 

Prof. William D. Armes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. J. W. Basore, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. G. C. Cook, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Prof. W. A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Prof. J. Flagg, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Pliny E. Goddard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. A. S. Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. V. B. Henderson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. E. W. Hillgard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Chas. R. Keyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. A. L. Kroeber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. R. L. Lloyd, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. A. G. Newcomer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Dr. George R. Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. F. M. Padelford, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. E. K. Putnam, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Prof. C. C. Rice, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Prof. H. W. Rolfe, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. C. Searles, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Mr. S. S. Seward, Jr., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Dr. Stanley Simonds, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, 1249 Franklin Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Through transfer from the American Philological Association there has 
been added : 

Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr., Whitworth College, Tacoma, Wash. 

Professor Matzke then presented his Teport as TreastrrCT of tiie 
Association for the year 1 901-1902 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, Dec. 24, 1901 $6.67 

51 Annual dues J153.00 

18 Initiation fees 90.00 

Total receipts for the year 243.00 

I249.67 

EXPENDITURES. 

Sent to Prof. H. W. Smyth, June 14, 1902 J179.22 

Postage and Printing 14-55 

Incidentals 4.00 

Total JI97-77 

Balance on hand, Dec. 29, 1902 51-90 

S249.67 
The President appointed the following committees : 
On Nomination of Officers for igo2-igo3 : Professors Richard- 
son, Johnston, and Elmore. 

To Audit the Treasurer's Report: Dr. J. T. Allen and Professor 
Rolfe. 

On Time and Place of Meeting in IQOJ : Professors Murray, 
Church, and Randall. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then begun. 

I. The Apocope of s in Lucretius, by Professor Samuel B. Randall, 
of California College. 

The Latin language presents an interesting field for study in the varying force 
of final s. Cicero (De Oraiore 48, 161) comments on the frequent dropping of 
final s by the older writers, the change which had since occurred, and the fact that 
the turvi poetae of his own day insisted on giving s its full sound value. 

The scope of this paper is limited to the usage of Lucretius concerning the 
apocope of s. 

I. Frequency of the occurrence of apocope. De Rerum Katura contains 
7415 lines. In these Bouterweck notes seventy-two instances of the apocope of 
s, Jessen seventy-seven, Maurenbrecher eighty. A large proportion of these re- 
sult from emendation, making it needful first of all to go back to the MS. read- 
ings. The critical apparatus of Lachmann in his commentary and textual notes 
is for the most part used, and codex Leidensis 30 (the Oblongus) is taken as the 
standard. 
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Book I. contains six instances of apocope in the MS. readings; Bopk 11. 
seven; Book III. five; Book IV. twelve; Book V. eiglit; Book VL seven; giv- 
ing a total of forty-five. In I. 412 fontibus magnis, and in I. 591 immutabilis 
wa/^r/rt^ are accepted as the true readings. In II. 918 animalibus I'nortdlibus, 
and in |II. 257 retinemus valemus of the MS. appear to contain easily accounted 
for errors of the copyist, and are omitted from the following classitication. This 
would leave forty-three accepted cases of apocope. 

II. Classi.ication of the MS. instances. First, as to terminations: The ending 
-ibus is found twenty-seven times; ,of these twenty-three are in nouns, adjectives, 
and participles of the third declension, four in those of .the fourth declension. 
The ending -bus occurs. thtee.times, in the fifth declension, noun rebus. The ter- 
mination -is is found four times in genitives of the third declension, twice in the. 
nominative of adjectives' (oitiiiis Snd cohtnluiHs)'. Thfe ending -us occurs four times 
in nouns, adjectives and passive participles of the second declension; twice in 
comparative adverbs {minus and prius') ; if opus be considered the true reading 
in IV. 1268, as it seems it anust be,, this would give one instance' of the nomina-' 
tive of a third declension noun in -..us. 

Second, as to the. position of the shortened syllable in the.verse and in the 
foot : In thirty-one cases the apocope is in the fifth foot, three times in the fourth, 
foot, three tim^s in the third, four tinles'in' th'e Second, twice in the' first." The 
apocope occurs thirty-f6ur"tiities'in'thfe list Syllable of a dactyl, nine tiihes in tlie 
second syllable. 

Naming the letters before which i is apocopated in order of frequency, before s 
this occurs thirteen times; before/ and /-five times each; before /«, q, and v three 
times ; before d, f, I, and n twice; before V, y, and / once. 

III. The basis is now laid for a consideration 'of the cases of apocope which' 
result from emendation. In Lachmann's text there are thirty-five passages in 
which apocope does not occur in the MS. reading but is the result of emendation. 
In four of these (II. 623, V. 53, 949, 1410) tha MS. reading seems to contain 
simple errors of the copyist ; the proposed emendations are in harmony with the 
classification given above, and are almost, universally adopted. In five or six 
others the emeildation seemS probable ; but most of the alterations which introduce 
the apocope seem wholly unjustifiable. In some cases a standard of correct 
Latinity brof proper versification or rhythm is set up and passages are altered to 
conform to this. The introduction of emendations amounting to more thaii 
seventy-seven per cent, of the MS. readings gives a very high ratio. The emen- 
dations proposed for VI. 550 by Lachmann and Bockemuller introduce apocope 
in the nominative singular of a third declension noun ending in -is, a precedent 
for which has not been found in any of the accepted passages. Construction anii 
sense also render these emendations (Jpubfful, 

While Lucretius wrote in a period of transition and had the choice of the 
older or the newer prosody, while sometinies he employs a.rchaic forms suqh as 
the genitive in ai, his tendency is to side with the newer poets. So infrequently 
has he employed apocope that emendations which introduce this device need to 
be accepted with great caution. 

Remarks were made on this paper by Professors Richardson and 
Matzke. 
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2. The Modes of Conditional Tliought, by Dr. H. C. Nutting of 
the University of California. 

A conditional thought-period, in the lowest terms, consists of two concept- 
groups — one conditioning, the other conditioned — and the act of intellection 
that binds them together. The variation in this act of intellection produces the 
different modes of conditional thought. 

This paper tries to show that the act of intellection that binds together the 
groups of conditional thought-periods is not peculiar to conditional thinking, but 
common in other classes of thought; that the real peculiarity of the conditional 
thought-period lies in the quality of the concept -groups themselves, «>., in the 
fact that they are colored by the speaker's doubt about realization in fact ; and 
that these facts explain the often noted interchange in speech of the conditional 
and other subordinating particles. 

At least three modes of conditional thought may be distinguished, according as 
the act of intellection that binds the groups together is the apprehension of («) a 
cause and effect relation, (b) a relation of ground and inference, or {c) a relation 
of equivalence. 

The paper appears in full in the American Journal of Philology for 
1903. 
It was discussed by Professors Johnston and Goebel. 

3. Livy's Account of the Dramatic Satura, by Professor J. Elmore, 
of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Livy's statements (vii. 2) concerning the dramatic satura, which he repre- 
sents as being the stage immediately preceding the artistic comedy of Livius 
Andronicus, must be regarded as unhistorical. Whatever may have been Livy's 
source, there can have been no trustworthy records for the history of comedy 
before 240 B.C. Moreover, Diomedes (i. 487 K) in his discussion of the etjrmol- 
ogy of the word satira as a designation of the literary satire, though he gives 
several examples of things that were called satura, makes no mention of a kind 
of play that was so namsd. As it is recognized that these etymologies were 
taken ultimately from Varro it is reasonable to infer that Varro himself knew 
nothing of the dramatic satura. Otherwise he would not have omitted so per- 
tinent an illustration. 

If Livy's statements lack historical foundation, it remains to show how his 
somewhat circumstantial account arose. According to Leo (^Hermes, XXIV, 67) 
and Hendrickson {Amer. Jour. Phil. XV, I and XIX, 283) it was originally the 
invention of some grammarian outlining the history of the drama for the period 
before the production of the first play at Rome by Livius Andronicus. Being 
ignorant of the facts he based his sketch on what Aristotle in the Poetics says 
of the satyr drama and of Greek comedy. Thus Livy's dramatic satura is the 
stage in the development of Roman comedy invented by the grammarian to corre- 
spond to the Old Comedy at Athens. But this theory, interesting and sugges- 
tive as it is, presents several difficulties. It involves a subtle interpretation of 
Aristotle's relation to the Old Comedy, and of this In turn to the literary satire 
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at Rome, which a grammarian of the second century B.C. would hardly have 
been able to make, especially when the actual works of Aristotle were not acces- 
sible. Then, too, Livy's description of the saturae should, in a general way at 
least, fit the Old Comedy, but except in a single instance there is hardly a trace 
of such a correspondence. The theory of parallelism also requires that the state- 
ment of Aristotle in the Poetics (1449 b), tuiv Si '\0iiirqinv Kpdri)! wpuros ^p^cv 
d<l)4fievos TTJs lafi^tKTJs td^as Ka$6\ov iroieiv Xdyovs Kal p^ffovi, should refer to the 
transition from the Old Comedy to the New, but it is very probable that such is 
rot the case. 

The solution of the problem is to be found not in the principle of parallelism, 
but in that of duplication, the dramatic saiura of Livy being a mere reproduc- 
tion with slight changes of the artistic comedy. It was through the working of 
this principle, as Pais has recently shown in his Storia di Roma, that much 
of early Roman history grew up, historical events being duplicated with more or 
less important changes and assigned to earlier periods. It is natural that this 
same method should appear in literary history. In this particular case the char- 
acteristics which are assigned to the saturae belong also to the artistic comedy. 
The metres are different from the old Saturnian; there are cantica, accompani- 
ment on the flute, and carefully prepared spoken parts, while the whole perform- 
ance is in the hands of professional actors. A comprehensive plot is lacking, but 
otherwise J^ivy's description of the saturae would fit precisely the regular drama. 
It is to be supposed that some grammarian having the fabula palliata before him, 
but not knowing what had gone before, invented the preceding stage by a virtual 
duplication of the fabula palliata itself, and this account Livy has uncritically 
incorporated into his history. 

It is possible also that the stage preceding the sattira — the rude improvised 
farce performed by the Roman youths — may be accounted for in the same way 
as being a reflection of the fabulae Atellanae. In the passage as a whole there 
are certain supplementary statements which are aetiological. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Murray, Matzke, and 
Goebel. 

4. The So-called Mutation in Indo-European Compounds, by 
President Benj. Ide Wheeler, of the University of California. 

The aim of this inquiry is to determine the purport of the original differentiation 
in signification between fhe two types of Indo-European compounds named by 
Justi, niedere and h'dhere, by Miklosich, primar and secundar, by Leopold Schroeder 
( ijber die formelle Unterscheidung der Redetheik (1874), p. 203), immutata and 
mutata. Schroeder's classification followed a superficial external test ia noting 
whether the compound remained of the same part of speech as the second com- 
ponent appeared to be; thus, fipoTo^oiySs, which, under the system of the Hindoo 
grammarians would be a Tatpurusha (immutatum), is classed l^y him as mutatum 
(p. 396) , because, forsooth, of the existence of Xoi74s as a noun. He seems, there- 
fore, to have chosen the term mutata to describe and characterize those com- 
pounds which are in general grouped under the Hindoo term, Bahuvrlhi, rather 
than to explain them. Brugmann, however, takes the term more seriously: "Es 
handelt sich hier in der Hauptsache immer um die Verwandlung eines Substantivs 
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in ein Adjectiv; von der Bedeutung eines Substanz wurde abgesehen, so dass 
nur die der Substanz anhaftenden Qualitaten als Begriffsinhalt ubrig bleiben " 
{Grundriss, II, 87). This, however, after all only explains the term. The 
Bahuvrlhi type is, as Schroeder saw (p. 198), quite as old as its counterpart, and 
differentiation or parallelism is demanded by the facts as the method of explana- 
tion rather than a mutation arbitrary and unmotived. The real inquiry must be : 
how did it come about that there should exist side by side the two types of signi- 
fication represented by /w)Mirois, . ' only child,' vs. /iovdirovs, ' having one foot ' ; 
Skr. yajnakdmi; ' desire of sacrifice,' vs. yajhdkama-, ' having desire of sacri- 
fice'? Whitney, in defining the Bahuvrlhis puts it frankly: "which take on an 
adjective meaning of a kind which is most conveniently and accurately defined 
by adding ' having ' or ' possessing ' to the meaning of the determinative." 
Whence comes the idea of 'having'? What in the mechanics of the form 
acquired the power to express this idea, and how did it acquire it? 

I find the problem approached in this sense nowhere except in Jacobi's Com- 
positum und Nebensatz (1897). After having competently explained the 
Tatpurushas of the type XoToiroi6s, ariifex, as relative participles filling essen- 
tially the place occupied in the modern sentence by the relative clause, he 
attempts in Chapter VIII to subject the Bahuvrihis to analogous treatment, but 
with unsatisfactory result; poSoSdKTvXot yields only a relative clause in which the 
verb is suppressed and in which the relative would be supplied by an oblique 
case instead of by the nominative as in the Tatpurushas, i,e. ' [to whom are] 
rose-like fingers.' 

Jacobi was, however, upon the right track and would have reached his goal 
if, taking the Greek rather than the Hindoo Bahuvrihis as his guide, he had 
( I ) recognized the existence of the verb in the verbals ofthe second component 
and (2) attended to what even the dull Greek grammarians report concerning 
the passive value of these verbals in what we now call the Bahuvrihis. 

(i) Following the customary method of explaining and translating the Hindoo 
Bahuvrihis we have explained ffeiyoms and Trpwrbryovos by aid of ybvos as ' having 
god-birth,' ' having first birth,' but in so doing have with violence separated them 
from TCKVo'/bvoi, avdpoydms, irvpiybvos, KapToy6vos in which the second component 
is plainly a verbal, i.e. a participle, cf. statements such as Anec, Gr. Ox. I, 286, 14 : 
icai tA olKOvhpjai Se oi!(c iariv Si irb toO vifioi, dXXi irapii tA viixiu, ri StoiKw • as 
Kal irapi t6 \iy<o, al(rxpo\6yos, kt\. But worse than that, we have separated 
them from ^t^otoj, drf/lyoms, kt\., which all class as viuiaia, and which surely 
contain verbals rather than nouns; so roXirporos leans on rpdww, not rplnrot, 
and is to be felt as ' much turned ' rather than ' having many turns,' cf. iraXii-Tpo- 
iros; so ipBb^oKos and iraXi/u/SoXos; KoivlrroKos (from tIktw not tAkos) and 
«St6(cos; 6peirlTpo4>os and SiSirTpo^os, etc. 

No place has hitherto been found nor explanation of the internal syntax given 
for these compounds in which adverb or particle appears to modify a noun: 
ivrWeos, AvoSos, dwdireipa, dly\u)(T<ros, €(t€kvos, cSfwTOj, i^etvos, (rivifapjos; inter- 
rex, exanimis, biformis. They represent an Indo-European type formed in a 
period before verb and noun, verbal and noun had been clearly differentiated, 
and tiTfKvm bears down with it into a later stage of the language the sense for 
*T€Kms as a verbal; ' blest with children' is its value, rather than ' having good 
children'; eSfwi-oj is 'well girt,' rather than 'having a good girdle.' 
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In the Hindoo Bahuvrlhis the noun has prevailed in the second component 
and determined the type, and hence we have, through the prevailing interpreta- 
tion of these compounds in terms of the noun, the prevailing formula of transla- 
tion by help of ' having.' 

(2) The Greek verbals or quasi-participles represented in the second com- 
ponent of compounds appear sometimes in a passive, sometimes in an active 
signification. The Greek grammarians who recognized their value as verbals 
could not fail also to note this variation of voice. In reporting it they were 
evidently reporting a plain fact of the speech consciousness; thus, Etym. Magn, 
775* 47 • ^'''TCp 7dp Th (/dpotp&poSf irapo^VTbvtai fikv ffijfuUvei ^v^pyeiav • Trpo-jrapo^v- 
rdvas Si irdffos. Thus, dKpi^oXos 'pelted from afar' {Aesch.), when explained 
from /34\o5 would be rendered ' having, i.e. receiving a throw from afar,' but com- 
parison with ^KTj/SAXoj, ' far pelting,' iw€iTp6\os, 'word pelting,' shows that a varia- 
tion of voice in the verbal is what is really involved. Cf. jSoiSpo/itos, 'grazed by 
cattle,' vs. ^ovvbiMi in iyfKai ^ovyi/wt (Soph.) 'grazing.' 

To impose upon the primitive verb of the period of which these composition 
types are fragmentary survivals the distinctions of passive vs. active borrowed 
from the formal differentiations of a later period is an inaccuracy excused by the 
lack of other terms. The real distinction is one merely of the attitude of the 
verbal action, — is it turned toward the noun commonly appearing as subject 
(active), or toward the noun commonly appearing as object (passive) ? It is this 
uncertainty of attitude that conditions, 1?.^. the indifference of fiav/ia iSelv, raOra 
^(fSid iffTt ixaBeiv, SJtoj davjidaai; cf. Gildersleeve, A/P. XXIII, 125. Traces 
of an early differentiation in the meaning of verbals attending a differentiation 
of accent were noted in Der griechische Nominalaccent, pp. 70 ff. e.g. rpoxlii, 
'the wheel,' Tp6xos, 'the course'; Mard-, ' caitying,' bhdra-, <j>l>pos, 'the thing 
carried'; cf. also the quasi-passive Skt. paroxy tones contained in such com- 
pounds as : ajdra-, ' unconsumed,' adrija-, ' not to be restrained,' suydma-, ' easily 
led,' in contrast with suydmd-, 'easily leading.' (Cf. Griech. Nominal-accent, 
pp. 8r,87f.) 

Herein lies, I am convinced, the basis of differentiation between the Bahuvrlhi 
compounds and their counterparts; Biiriovoi (i,vt)p), 'god-born,' represents the 
action as set forth in what is commonly known as the object {dvfip), instead of 
in the subject (SfAs); TeKv<y^bvo% (yvvfi), ' childbearing,' on the other hand, 
represents the action as set forth in the subject (7^1'^), rather than the object 

Use of the verb-noun of the second component in a passive sense is the origi- 
nal characteristic of the Bahuvrihis. The idea of ' having ' (so far as really 
existent in the speech-consciousness) is historical successor to this passivity, 
representing and interpreting it wherever in the later developed type the fully 
differentiated noun takes the place of verb-noun; vdyropixK means 'new cut,' 
dKpb^oXoi, 'far pelted,' 6pe<rlTpo^os, 'mountain-nurtured,' vaKlrrpovoi, 'turned 
back,' and likewise, ei^wms, ' well belted,' ^icoT4/niri;Xoj, ' hundred-gated,' fioSo- 
SdKTvXos, ' rose-fingered.' 

The paper was discussed by Professors Noyes, Margolis, and 
Goebel. 

Adjourned at 1 2.30 p.m. 
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Second Session. 

The second session was called to order by the President at 2.20 p.m. 
The reading and discussion of papers was continued. 

5. Some Notes on Athenian Constitutional History, by Dr. W. S. 
Ferguson, of the University of California. 

The paper will appear in full under the title " The Oligarchic Revo- 
lution of 103-102 B.C. at Athens," in Lehmann's Beitrage zur alien 
Geschichte, Vol. iv, p. i f. 



6. The Siamese Vowels and Diphthongs, by Professor C. B. Brad- 
ley, of the University of California. 

The Siamese is the central member of the group of languages in Farther India 
known as the Vai languages. Its monosyllabism, its differentiation of words 
by intonation and by aspiration of consonants, the utter absence of inflection, and 
the consequent imperfect emergence of parts of speech, ally it to the Chinese, of 
which it was doubtless once an outlying dialect. Unlike the Chinese, however, 
it has a nearly perfect system of phonetic spelling, using to this end an alphabet 
adapted from the Pali. 

The Siamese vowels are eighteen in number, forming a surprisingly full and 
symmetrical group. In Professor Sweet's notation they may be represented 
thus: 



FRONT. 

(6 low-wide 
S low-narrow 



e mid-wide 

6 ipid-narrow 

I high-wide 

i high-narrow 



BACK. 

a low-wide 
■h low-narrow 

MIXED. 

Wa. low-wide 
»h low-narrow 
th high-wide 
ih high-narrow 



BACK-ROUND. 

5 low-wide 
3 low-narrow 



6 mid-wide 
o mid-narrow 
u high-wide 
u high-narrow 



Each of these vowels has its separate symbol in writing ; their enunciation is 
much more strict than in English usage, without obscure breakings or glides; 
and when initial they are regularly preceded by the glottal catch, which is repre- 
sented by its symbol in writing. They stand, as will be noticed, in pairs, — long 
and short in quantity, and at the same time close and open in quality, — so that 
the two distinctions reenforce each other. 

The diphthongs are twenty-three, all stressed on the initial element. They 
are of two groups, closed and open; and in case of the closed, the consonantal 
vanish appears in writing. 
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CLOSED. 


CLOSED. 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 


i— u* 


U* — Ij 


Ill — li 


iJ —5 


J— u» 


«" — iJ 


Jh — IJ 


iJ —5 


e-u" 


6 —11 


aeh — i' 


Ih —a 


e — fi" 


5 — iJ 




5h — a 


£§— u" 


5 — y 




u" — 3 


B— «« 


h — IJ 




«"■ — S 


a — u" 


a — y 







This paper was discussed by Professor Fryer. 

7. Herder and Goethe, by Professor J. Goebel, of the Leiand 
Stanford Jr. University. 

With the approach of tlie centenary of Herder's death, we recall before our 
mind with gratitude the man to whose powerful influence is due the phenomenal 
growth of the historical sciences during the last century. The magnitude of 
Herder's world of ideas, the stimulating and regeneratory force emanating from 
Herder's mind, can be studied best in his relation to Goethe. 

Far more important than the new conception of poetry which Goethe claims 
to have received from Herder is, in my opinion, the change which Goethe's very 
nature underwent through the contact with Herder. It is a change which 
reaches into the very roots of his mental activity. 

Having long and ardent inner struggles, into which his Reisejournal %\yt^ us 
an insight. Herder had won for himself a new Weltanschauung which he was to 
convey to Goethe. No man before him, not even Lessing, had felt as keenly as 
he did the shallowness and emptiness of abstract thinking and of mere word 
knowledge, the result of the overrating of the intellect which dated back to 
the seventeenth century. Filled with an unquenchable thirst for reality and 
penetrated by a Lebensgefuhl of the highest degree. Herder advocates in place 
of abstract knowledge a knowledge which embraces the external objects. This 
process of identifying the Ego with the external world is essentially an act of the 
feeling, hence he lays the greatest stress upon the latter. And because he is not 
satisfied with abstract knowledge, the shadow of reality, but strives to embrace 
the totality of the external world, he is the declared enejiiy of the analyzing pro- 
cesses of the intellect. Thus he becomes the antagonist of Kant, the great repre- 
sentative of the latter mode of acquiring knowledge. 

We can still see, from Goethe's earliest letters to Herder, how the latter's 
thoughts came to him as a revelation, changing his entire mental attitude. 

The present paper will be published in full in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
for 1904. 
This paper was discussed by Professor Gayley. 

8. Herder's Attitude toward the French Stage, by Professor C. 
Searles, of the Leiand Stanford Jr. University. 

Herder, as well as Lessing, was very bitter in his criticism of the French stage. 
In the introductory paragraphs to the Essay on Shakespeare, he declares : " Das 
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Ganze ihrer (dramatischen) Kunst ist ohne Natur, ist abenteuerlich, ist eckel " 
(Suphen's Edition, Vol. V,p. 214). There is no life in the dramas of the French 
dramatists — nothing but declamation, show, and conventionality. Herder was 
probably influenced in the formation and expression of this extreme opinion by 
his desire to see established a national theatre and a national art. He was bitter 
in his denunciation of those who preferred French literary ideals to those of the 
fatherland, and who imitated slavishly the works of foreign nations. His attitude 
is to be characterized in general as that of a reformer rather than that of a critic. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Goebel, Matzke, Murray, 
Chambers, and Faucheux. 

As a result of the interesting discussion on this paper, it was moved 
by Professor Goebel and seconded by Mr. Keyes that one session of 
the annual meeting in 1903 be given up to a Herder memorial pro- 
granjme, in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of this 
author's death. The motion was carried. 

9. Sepultura = Sepulcrum, by Professor J. E. Church, Jr., of the 
University of Nevada. 

The belief expressed by Forcellini (^Lexicon totius latinitatis v. sepultura — 3) 
that sepultura was employed by the Romans in the sense of sepulcrum is sub- 
stantiated by the following Christian inscriptions : Corpus inscriptionum latina- 
rum V, 2305 . . . Rogo et peto omnem clerum et cuncta fraternitatem ut nuUus 
de genere vel aliquis in hac sepultura ponatur ; V, 8738, and 8748, which are 
similar to the preceding ; and VI, 8401, which belongs to the end of the sixth 
century A.D. 

The extension in meaning of sepultura to include ' tomb ' is an extreme stage 
of development, attained probably by its use in the phrase locus sepulturae, which 
was often employed as a synonym for sepulcrum and locus sepulcri, all of which 
phrases are found in numerous inscriptions and are well attested. An intermedi- 
ate stage of the development of sepultura, viz. ' lying in the tomb,' is found in 
Isaiah 57. 2 (Itala) : erit in pace sepultura eius. A somewhat analogous develop- 
ment is that of quies and requies, ' rest,' whose meaning was extended not only 
to include 'death' (Prop. 2. 21. 27; Bucheler, Carmina latina epigraphica 1282, 
v. I ), but also ' burial ' (Buch. 553, v. 4), and probably ' resting place ' or ' ton.b ' 
(CIL. X, 8247). 

How early sepultura began to be employed in its secondary or concrete sense 
is uncertain. None of the pagan examples cited by Forcellini are acceptable, for 
in every case sepultura can be interpreted as meaning 'burial,' and not 'burial 
place ' or ' tomb.' The evidence in favor of a pagan origin rests, therefore, upon 
two inscriptions, which may with considerable probability be assigned to the 
period preceding the establishment of Christianity as the Roman state religion. 
These are CIL. VIII, 9798 (Africa) and VI, 13061 (Rome). The first of these 
inscriptions, which contains several ligatures, may be assigned to the third cen- 
tury A.D., when ligatures abounded in African inscriptions, and the second, con- 
taining two examples of tall | to denote the long vowel, to a period not later than 
the end of the second century A.D., when this I appears to have passed out of use ; 
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while the presence of the formulae D{is) M(anibus) and heredem non sequetur 
furnish strong evidence of the pagan character of both. Furthermore, examples 
of abstract nouns employed by way of metonymy in place of cognate concrete 
forms are found both in prose and in poetry early in the classical period, as hospi- 
Hum, 'Guest friends' (Cornif. ad Her. I. 5. 8), 'Guest land ' (Verg. Aen. ^. 6i), 
and coniugium, 'husband' {Aen. 2. 579), 'wife' {Aen. 3. 296, 7. 433, II. 270). 

This usage of sepuUura = sepulcrum continued into the Christian period of 
Rome, and probably gained a foothold in the Romanic tongues, but appears 
to have been restricted, being found but once in the Vulgate, viz. Tobit. 4. 18 
(quoted by Forcellini), and also being subordinated in the late inscription CIL. 
VI, 8401 (577, 78 A.u.) to the older and much employed sepulcrum, fur which it 
serves as a synonym. This same subordination appears also in F. sepulture, ' vault,' 
and until perhaps a century ago in E. sepulture, ' burial place,' when this meaning 
became obsolete. 

This paper appears in full in Archiv Jilr Lateinische Lexicographic, 
vol. xiii, Heft 3. 

Adjourned at 5.45 p.m. 

Third Session. 

At 8 P.M. the members of the Association assembled to listen to the 
address of the President, Professor C. M. Gayley, of the University of 
California, on the subject, " What is Comparative Literature? " The 
following is an abstract of the address, which has appeared in full in 
the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1903. 

Some ten years ago, I made bold to publish a plea for the formation of a So- 
ciety of Comparative Literature ; and to call attention to the fact that the work 
which such a society might perform had not been undertaken by any English or 
American organization, or by any periodical or series of publications in the Eng- 
lish language. I was then of the opinion, which I still hold, that the principles 
of literature and of criticism are not to be discovered in aesthetic theory alone, 
but in a theory which both impels and is corrected by scientific inquiry. No 
individual can gather from our many literatures the materials necessary for an 
induction to the characteristic of even one literary type; but an association, each 
member of which should devote himself to the study of a given type, species, 
movement, or theme, with which he was specially and at first hand familiar, 
might with soma degree of adequacy prosecute a comparative investigation into 
the nature of literature, part by part. Thus, gradually, wherever the type or 
movement had existed, its quality and history might be observed. And in time, 
by systematization of results, scholarship might attain to the common, and prob- 
ably some of the essential, characteristics of classified phenomena, to some of the 
laws actually governing the origin, growth, and differentiation of one and another 
of the component literary factors and kinds. A basis would correspondingly be 
laid for criticism not in the practice of one nationality or school, nor in festhetics 
of sporadic theory, otherwise interesting and profitable enough, but in the common 
qualities of literature, scientifically determined. 
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That dream seems now in a fair way to be realized. The society is yet to be 
founded ; but the periodical is on its feet. And it was in prospect of its first 
appearance that I asked myself some months ago, what this term " Comparative 
Literature " might now mean to me. Of the name itself, I must say that I know 
of no occurrence in English earlier than 1886, when we find it used for the com- 
parative study of literature, in the title of an interesting and suggestive volume 
by Professor H. M. Posnett. The designation had apparently been coined in 
emulation of such nomenclature as the vergleichende Gramniatik of Bopp, or 
Comparative Anatomy, Comparative Physiology, Comparative Politics. If it had 
been so constructed as to convey the idea of a discipline or method, there 
would have been no fault to find. Before Posnett's book appeared, Carriere and 
others in Germany had spoken properly enough of vergleichende Litteraturge- 
schichte ; and the P'rench and Italians, not only of the comparative method or 
discipline, I'histoire comparative, but also of the materials compared, Vhistoire 
comparee des litteralures, la storia comparala, or, from the literary avenue of 
approach, la litterature comparee, letteratura comparata. At Turin and Genoa, 
the study had been listed under such captions long before the English misnomer 
was coined. Misnomer it, of course, is; for to speak of a comparative object is 
absurd. But since the name has some show of asserting itself, we may as well 
postpone consideration of a better, till we have more fully determined what the 
study involved, no matter how called, is ordinarily understood to be. 

It is, in the first place, understood of a field of investigation, — the literary 
relations existing between distinct nationalities : the study of international bor- 
rowings, imitations, adaptations. And to recognize such relations as incidental 
to national growth is of the utmost importance — social as well as literary. 
[Gaston Paris, Texte, Arnold, Goethe.] This attention to literary relations is, of 
course, the consequent of the study of literatures as national : first the history 
of each literature; then the historic relations between literatures. That in turn 
is naturally followed by the synthesis in literature as a unit. " The nineteenth 
century," says M. Texte, " has seen the national history of literatures develop and 
establish itself: the task of the twentieth century will undoubtedly be to write 
the comparative history of those literatures." " The scientific view of literature," 
says Brandes, " provides us with a telescope of which the one end magnifies, 
and the other diminishes ; it must be so focussed as to remedy the illusions of 
unassisted eyesight. The different nations have hitherto held themselves so dis- 
tinct, as far as literature is concerned, that each has only to a very limited extent 
been able to benefit by the productions of the rest." Here, again, the way had 
been marked out by Arnold, when he advocated the comparison of literary classics 
in one language, or in many, with a view to determining their relative excellence, 
that is, to displacing personal or judicial criticism by a method more scientific. 
I am aware that this conception of the study concerns its method and purpose 
rather than its field. But I mention it here because it implies a more compre- 
hensive and deeper conception underlying all these statements of the material 
of comparative study: the solidarity of literature. And that is the working 
premise of the student of Comparative Literature to-day : literature as a distinct 
and integral medium of thought, a common institutional expression of humanity; 
differentiated, to be sure, by the social conditions of the individual, by racial, 
historical, cultural, and linguistic influences, opportunities, and restrictions, but 
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(irrespective of age or guise), prompted by the common needs and aspirations of 
man, sprung from common faculties, psychological and physiological, and obeying 
common laws of material and mode, of the individual, and of social humanity. 

From this conception of the material as a unit, scholars naturally advance to 
the consideration of its development, the construction of a theory. If a unity, 
and an existence approximately contemporaneous vpith that of society, why not 
a life, a growth ? " We no longer have to examine solely the relations of one 
nation with another," says one, " but to unfold the simultaneous development 
of all literatures, or, at least, of an important group of literatures." It is the task 
of Comparative Literature, according to another, to find whether the same laws of 
literary development prevail among all peoples or not. The internal and external 
aspects of literary growth, Mr. Posnett announces to be the objects of comparative 
inquiry; and, accepting as the principle of literary growth the progressive deepen- 
ing and widening of personality, — in other words, the contraction and expansion 
of Arnold and Texte, — with the development of the social unit in which the indi- 
vidual is placed, this author finds a corresponding differentiation of the literary 
medium from the primitive homogeneity of communal art, a gradual individualiz- 
ing of the literary occasion and an evolution of literary forms. Mr. Posnett's method 
is perhaps impaired by the fact that he regards the relation of literary history to 
the political rather than to the broader social development of a people, but he 
certainly elaborates a theory; and it is the more instructive because he does not 
treat literature as organic, developing by reason of a life within itself to a deter- 
mined end, but as secondary and still developing with the evolution of the organ- 
ism from which it springs. In this theory of institutional growth result also the 
methods of Buckle and Ernst Grosse, which may be termed physiological and 
physiographical; and the physio-psychological of Schiller, Spencer, and Karl 
Groos ; and the method of Irj6 Him, which combines the social and psychologi- 
cal in the inquiry into the art impulse and its history; and that of Schlegel and 
Carriere, who, emphasizing one side of Hegel's theory, rest literary development 
largely upon the development of religious thought. In M. Brunetiere, on the 
other hand, we have one who boldly announces his intention to trace the evolu- 
tion of literary species, — not as dependent upon the life of an organism such as 
society, but in themselves. He frankly proposes to discover the laws of literary 
development by applying the theory of evolution to the study of literature. When 
he details the signs of youth, maturity, and decay which the type may exhibit, and 
the transformation of one type into another — as, for instance, the French pulpit 
oration into the ode — according to principles analogous in their operation to the 
Darwinian struggle for existence, survival of the fittest, and natural selection, we 
become apprehensive lest the parallel be overworked. If Brunetiere would only 
complete the national portion of his history, or, at least, try to substantiate his 
theory, we should be grateful. He has, however, enunciated one of the problems 
with which Comparative Literature must grapple, and is grappling. Does the 
biological principle apply to literature ? If not, in how far may the parallel be 
scientifically drawn? 

That leads us to still a third conception of the term under consideration. 
Comparative Literature, say some, is not a subject-matter nor a theory, but a 
method of study. With the ancients it was the habit of roughly matching 
authors. The method has existed ever since there were two pieces of literature 
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known to the same man, it has persisted through the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, and it is alive to-day. Its merits and defects are those of the man who 
uses it. To others the comparative method means the attempt to obtain by 
induction from a sufficient variety of specimens the characteristics, distinguishing 
marks, principles, even laws of the form, movement, type, or literature under dis- 
cussion. [Carriere, Freytag, Aristotle.] In the discipline under consideration 
historical sequence is just as important as comparison l^y cross sections. The 
science is called "comparative literary history" rather than "literature com- 
pared " by French, German, and Italian scholars, not for nothing. The historian 
who searches for origins or stages of development in a single literature may employ 
the comparative method as much as he who zigzags from literature to literature ; 
and so the student whose aim is to establish relations between literary move- 
ment and literary movement, between author and author, period and period, 
type and type, movement and movement, theme and theme, contemporaneous or 
successive in any language, nationality, clime, or time. The comparison is not 
alone between diverse national literatures, but between any elements involved in 
the history of literature, or any stages in the history of any element. There have 
been, within my own knowledge, those who would confine the word literature 
to"the written productions of civilized peoples, and consequently would exclude 
from consideration aboriginal attempts at verbal art. But students nowadays 
increasingly recognize that the cradle of literary science is anthropology. The 
comparative method therefore sets civilized literatures side by side with the 
popular, traces folklore to folklore, and these so far as possible to the matrix in 
the undifferentiated art of human expression. Such is " Comparative Literature " 
when used of the work of the Grimms, Steinthal, Comparetti, Donovan, Talvj, or 
Ernst Grosse. The term is also properly used of the method of Taine, which in 
turn derives from that recommended by Hegel in the first volume of his jEsthetik 
(the appraisement of the literary work in relation to Zeit, Volk, und Umgebung), 
and of the method of Brunetiere so far as he has applied it, for it is in theory the 
same, save that it purports to emphasize the consideration of the element of 
individuality. But that the method is susceptible of widely varying interpreta- 
tions is illustrated by the practice of still another advocate thereof. Professor 
Wetz, who, in his Shakespeare from the Point of View of Comparative Literary 
History, of 1890, and in his essay on the history of literature, insists that Com- 
parative Literature is neither the literary history of one people, nor investigations 
in international literary history; neither the study of literary beginnings, nor 
even the attempt to obtain by induction the characteristics of Weltlitteratur, its 
movements and types. While he accepts the analytical critical method of Taine 
in combination with the historical and psychological of Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller, he insists that the function of Comparative Literature is to determine 
the peculiarities of an author by comparison with those of some other author 
sufficiently analogous. 

A survey of courses offered in European and American universities and of the 
practice of our American philological journals and associations shows that the aca- 
demic conception is as I have stated it : Comparative Literature works in the history 
of national as well as of international conditions, it employs, more or less promi- 
nently, the comparative method, logical and historical, it presupposes, and results 
in, a conception of literature as a solidarity, and it seeks to formulate and sub- 
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stantiate a theory of literary development whether by evolution or permutation, in 
movements, types, and themes. With these main considerations it is but natural 
that scholars should associate ihe attempt to verify and systematize the charac- 
teristics common to literature in its various manifestations wherever found ; to 
come by induction, for instance, at the eidograpkic or generic qualities of poetry, 
— the characteristics of the drama, epic, or lyric ; at the dynamic qualities, those 
which characterize and differentiate the main literary movements, such as the 
classical and romantic ; and at the thematic, the causes of persistence and modi- 
fication in the history of vital subjects, situations, and plots. As to the growth, 
or development, of literature our survey shows that two distinct doctrines contend 
for acceptance : one, by evolution, which is an attempt to interpret literary pro- 
cesses in accordance with biological laws ; the other, by what I prefer to call 
permutation. Since literature, like its material, language, is not an organism, but 
a resultant medium, both product and expression of the society whence it springs, 
the former theory must be still in doubt. It can certainly not be available other- 
wise than metaphorically unless it be substantiated by just such methods — com- 
parative and scientific — as those of which we have spoken. 

How much of this is new, of the nineteenth century, for instance? Very little 
in theory; much, and that important, in discipline and fact. The solidarity of 
literature was long ago announced by Bacon. And he was not the only fore- 
runner of the present movement. In one way or another the solidarity of litera- 
ture, the theories of permutation or of evolution, sometimes crudely, sometimes 
with keen scientific insight, were anticipated by Englishmen, Germans, French- 
men, Italians of note all the way from Dante, Scaliger, and Sidney down. [A 
list of such writers and their main contributions to the science.] This cloud of 
witnesses is not produced, however, to discredit, but to confirm the scope and 
hope of the so-called Comparative Literature of to-day. They testify to the need 
of a science in the nature of things. They perform their service by anticipations 
in detail of a discipline that could not be designated a science until the sciences 
propedeutic thereto had been developed. Advances in historical method, in 
psychological, sociological, linguistic, and ethnological research have, now, fur- 
nished the discipline with an instrument unknown to its forbears in critical pro- 
cedure; and with fresh and rich materials for illumination from without. The 
conception of literature as a unit is no longer hypothetical; the comparison of 
national histories has proved it. The idea of a process by evolution may be 
unproved; but that some process, as by permutation, must obtain is recognized. 
We no longer look upon the poet as inspired. Literature develops with the 
entity which produces it, — the common social need and faculty of expression; 
and it varies according to differentia of racial, physiographic, and social condi- 
tions, and of the inherited or acquired characteristics of which the individual 
author is constituted. The science of its production must analyze its component 
factors and determine the laws by which they operate. By a constant factor are 
fixed the only possible moulds or channels of expression, and, therefore, the 
integral and primary types, as, for instance, within the realm of poetry, the lyric, 
narrative, and dramatic. By the presence of other factors, both inconstant, these 
types are themselves liable to modification. I refer, of course, to environment, 
that is to say, to the antecedent and contemporary condition of thought, social 
tendency, and artistic fashion ; and to the associational congeries called the 
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author. So far as physiological and psychological modes of expression may be 
submitted to objective and historical analysis, so far as the surrounding conditions 
which directly or indirectly affect the art in which the author works, and the work 
of the author in that art, may be inductively studied, and their nature interpreted 
and registered in relation to other products of society, such as language, rehgion, 
and government, so far is the discipline of which we speak legitimately scientific. 
And as rapidly as experimental psychology, anthropology, ethnology, or the history 
of art in general, prove their right to scientific recognition, they become instru- 
ments for the comparative investigation of the social phenomenon called litera- 
ture. It is thus that the literary science, just now called Comparative Literature, 
improves upon the efforts of the former stylistic or poetics, largely traditional or 
speculative, and displaces the capricious matching of authors, the static or pro- 
vincial view of history, and the appraisement lacking atmosphere. 

While this science must exclude from the object under consideration the purely 
subjective element, and the speculative or so-called "judicial" (me judice) 
method from criticism and history, it need not ignore or disregard the unex- 
plained quantity, — the imaginative. Its aim will be to explore the hitherto 
unexplained in the light of historical sequence and scientific cause and effect, 
physical, biological, psychological, or anthropological, to reduce the apparently 
unreasonable or magical element, and so to leave continually less to be treated 
in the old-fashioned inspirational and ecstatic manner. We shall simply cease 
to confound the science with the art. The more immediate advantages of the 
prosecution of literary research in such a way as this are an ever-increasing 
knowledge of the factors that enter into world-literature and determine its 
growth, — its reasons, conditions, movements, and tendencies, in short, its laws ; 
and a poetics capable not only of detecting the historical, but of appreciating 
the social accent in what is foreign and too often despised, or contemporary and 
too often overpraised if not ignored. The new science of literature will in turn 
throw light upon that which gave it birth ; it will prove an index to the evo- 
lution of soul in the individual and in society; it will interpret that sphinx, 
national consciousness or the spirit of the race, or, mayhap, destroy it. It will 
in one case and in all assist a science of comparative ethics. 

What shall this science of literature be called, since the name which it has is 
malformed and misleading ? If it were not for traditional prejudice, the term 
stylistic should be recognized as of scientific quality, and it should cover the his- 
tory as well as the theory of all kinds of writing. . . . The old stylistic is limited 
by tradition, by its speculative quality, and by that well-worn and slippery dictum 
of Buffon, — style is of the individual. What is called Comparative Literature 
has, on the other hand, brought to the study of all kinds of writing a scientific 
objectivity and the historical method. It has taken up into itself what is objec- 
tive and historical of the older stylistic : it aims to reject or confirm former theo- 
ries, but on purely scientific grounds. It is the transition from stylistic to a 
science of literature which shall still find room for aesthetics, but for aesthetics 
properly so called, developed, checked, and corrected by scientific procedure 
and by history. 

Without our modern psychology, anthropology, linguistics, and the compara- 
tive sciences of society, religion, and art, literature could be studied neither in 
relation to its antecedents nor to its components. Otherwise our study would 
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long ago have been known as comparative philology, a name improperly usurped 
by a younger branch of the philological discipline. Such indeed is the name 
by which Professor Whitney would have called the comparative study of the 
literatures of different countries had the discipline been prosecuted as a science 
when he wrote. Comparative Literature is a reaffirmation of that aspect of 
philology — the literary — which, both because it was eclipsed by, and dependent 
upon, the development of linguistics, has long ceased to be regarded as philology 
at all ; save in Germany, where philological seminars have dealt not only with 
the phonology and history of language as they asserted themselves, but also as 
of old with whatever concerns the literary side of language as an expression of 
the national, or more broadly human spirit. Since all study of origins and 
growth, whether of one phenomenon or more than one, must be comparative 
if scientifically conducted, it is not necessary to characterize the literary science, 
of which we speak, by that particular adjective. More methods than the com- 
parative enter into it, and it is more than a method ; it is a theory of relativity 
and of growth; and its material is vertically as well as horizontally disposed. 
The Comparative Literature of to-day, based upon the sciences of which I have 
spoken and conducted in the scientific method, is literary philology — nothing 
more nor less ; it stands over against linguistic philology or glottology, and it 
deals genetically, historically, and comparatively with literature as a solidarity 
and as a product of the social individual, whether the point of view be national 
or universal. The new discipline is already the property and method of all 
scientific research in all literatures, ancient or modern, not only in their com- 
mon but in their individual relations to the social spirit in which they live and 
move and have their being. The more we develop what now is called Compara- 
tive Literature, the more rapidly will each literature in turn seek its explanation 
in Literary Philology. 

Fourth Session 

San Francisco, Dec. 20, 1902. 
The Fourth Session was called to order at 9.45 a.m. and the 
reading of papers was continued. 

10. The Poetica of Ram6n de Campoamor; Is the Dolora a new 
Literary Type ? By Mr. Samuel A. Chambers, of the University of 
California. 

Campoamor (1817-1901) followed politics as a career, for literature is not such 
in Spain at the present time. He called himself a Conservative and ai such held 
all the important government offices except that of Prime Minister. 

He called himself also catolico invariable, though the tendency of his whole 
work is to undermine the foundations of reUgious faith. He really had no pro- 
found political or religious belief. One could scarcely expect it in the man to 
whom the world was sueno and ilusidn and who could write : — 
" Y es que en el mundo traidor 
Nada hay Verdad ni Mentira. 
Todo es segun el color 
Del cristal con que se mira." 
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He was fundamentally a lyric poet, and the tendency to look below the surface 
of things is the distinguishing feature of his mind. This Conservative and Cath- 
olic was a Revolutionary in literature. 

His works consist of some twelve volumes of political speeches, metaphysics, 
and poetry. Those which concern us here are his Poetica, in which he defends 
his theory of poetry, and the Doloras, Pequenos Poeinas, and Humoradas, in which 
he exemplifies it. 

According to the Poetica the originality of a poet consists only in the moral or 
intellectual /«r/of^ which his poem suggests. It is not the business of the poet 
to produce new ideas. Leave that to the scholars. He must simply produce a 
conjunto artistico, no matter whence come t\ie pensamientos aislados ; they are his 
property, and he takes them wherever he finds them, as did Moliere. 

A poem, then, must 

1. Be founded on some ruling or generating idea, idea de relleno, which must 
attempt to solve some problem of the day. 

2. Be in dramatic or, at least, colloquial form. 

3. Be written in language as nearly like the prose of conversation as is con- 
sistent with rhyme and rhythm. 

4. Suggest some general transcendental truth. 

Poetry is not an arte docente like Metaphysics and Didactics, which are syste- 
matic; it is an arte transcendentevihiei' is merely suggestive. This suggest! veness 
is the essence of true poetry. 

The difficulty of Campoamor's art consists in making evident an order of ab- 
stract ideas under tangible and animate forms. This he attempted first in the 
Fabulas, which date from 1842. This type he soon abandoned for the Dolora as 
being less artificial. 

A Dolora, according to Revilla, is " Una composicion poetica de forma epica 6 
dramatica, y de fondo lirico, que, en tono a la vez ligero y melancolico, exprese 
un pensamiento transcendental." The term is subjective and is taken from the 
dolor that one must feel if he examine profoundly any human thing. The Humo- 
radas are generally couplets or quatrains and lack the colloquial character 
necessary to the Doloras. The Pequenos Poemas are more ample and consist often 
of four or five cantos. Campoamor's claim is that he renewed Spanish poetry both 
in content and in form; the content in the Dolora by giving a meaning to a poem; 
the form in the Pequeno Poema by substituting for the stilted culto style, the easy, 
natural language of everyday life. 

Campoamor's classification is not exhaustive. He himself admits that there is 
a school of poetry which deals with the mds acd de las cosas, whose adherents 
have written many fine descriptive and narrative poems, but which are merely de- 
scriptive and narrative. His claim is that the Dolora in its three forms is suffi- 
cient for the true poet to express himself fully regarding the mds alld de las cosas. 

But, after all, Campoamor has not founded a new literary type. Numberless 
poets have written Humoradas under the names of epitaphs, epigrams, couplets, 
and quatrains. Many others have written Pequenos Poemas — poems with an 
underlying idea. De Vigny's La Bouteille a la mer is not different from La Lira 
Rota even to the drawing of the conclusion at the end. If the expression of 
dolor is the test, De Vigny's and Heine's and Leopardi's work is full of it. If sug- 
gestion is the test, the Symbolists have written volumes of these poems, and these 
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same symbolists show all the freedom of the style of the Pequenos Poemas. What 
is original in Campoamor is his manner. The Pequenos Poemas are in a sense 
unique, and it is just for this reason that they are not types. His genius takes the 
form of this philosophic poetry just as did De Vigny's. This statement is borne 
out by the fact that his Colin, a so-called epic, is as much a Dolora as anything 
he wrote, and his so-called dramas are really Doloras as well. 

The Doloras are not a new type any more than were Lamartine's Meditations, 
Hugo's Contemplations, or De Vigny's Destinies. It is a new and subjective 
nomenclature which has supplanted the old objective names such as ballad, ode, 
sonnet, satire — one which betrays the lyric character of the work. This lyric 
character indicates a reaction against the schools of " art for art's sake," Parnas- 
sianism in France, Culteranism in Spain. Campoamor has much in common 
with his fellow-reactionists the Symbolists in France, though he preceded them, 
and certainly was not influenced by them in any way even in his later years. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Goebel and Gayley. 



II. The Citizenship of Aristophanes, by Professor A. T. Murray, 
of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The sources at our command for treating of the life of Aristophanes are 
neither many nor satisfactory. There are two anonymous Greek lives of some 
length but of little critical value, being, in fact, but a longer and a shorter ver- 
sion of the same; a third brief life is found in the Bodleian scholia on Plato 
{Apology, 19 c); a fourth in one of the anonymous writers, irepi KU/xifiSlas (HI, 
I, 47 ff., Dubner) ; another conies from Thomas Magister; and there is a brief 
notice in Suidas. To these we must add scattered notices in the Aristophanic 
scholia and the hypotheses prefixed to the various plays, the possible allusions 
to the poet or to his works in the fragments of the other comedians, and, as our 
ultimate authority, the plays themselves. 

Among the most interesting questions which are involved in such a study are 
those concerning the poet's citizenship and the charge of feWo said to have been 
brought against him by Kleon. 

The statements in the sources are as follows: the vita (both versions), the 
Anonymus, and Thomas Magister state explicitly that the poet was an Athenian, 
adding the name of his father, the tribe, and the deme (the last two are omitted 
by the Anonymus, and the shorter vita omits the tribe. This is, however, of no 
importance, as the deme is given). Suidas gives Rhodes (Lindos or Kameiros) 
or Egypt as the poet's birthplace, and the latter statement is echoed by the 
scholiast on A'u/>. 272 and by Athenaios, VI. 229 e, quoting Heliodoros. The 
statement that Kleon lodged against the poet a ypa(pii (evlas is made in both 
versions of the vita, and, in connection with it, we are told that some held him 
to be a Rhodian. In the longer version the tradition that either Aristophanes 
or his father was an Aiginetan is mentioned in the same connection. The ypa<f>^ 
ievlas is mentioned also in the scholiast on Acharn. 378. 

No weight is, of course, to be attached to the wild guesses given above, but 
that they were ever made raises a question which may not be disregarded. The 
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most natural explanation is afforded by the tradition regarding the charge of 
lex/a brought against the poet by KleonJ If the charge was really preferred, 
whatever we assume its outcome to have been, it was but natural that all sorts 
of statements and guesses regarding the poet's birthplace should be made. 
Most of the places mentioned are known as centres of phallic worship; it is 
hard to see any other connection between Aristophanes and any of them, with 
the exception of Aigina. 

Of the documents bearing upon the life of Aristophanes the vita, unsatisfactory 
as it is, is unquestionably the most important; and, of the two versions, the 
longer seems to be the more deserving of credence. Now the vita contains these 
explicit statements: Aristophanes was an Athenian citizen; he was charged by 
Kleon with being an alien; and this charge, in the opinion of some, at least, was 
based upon a real, or imagined, connection on the part of the poet, or his father, 
with Aigina. These statements are entirely compatible with one another, nor does 
there seem to be valid ground for discrediting any one of them. True, Kleon's 
1S>a.<m iedas is regarded as a myth by Miiller-Striibing and Briel, and we may 
grant that the charge was a very common one, flung by the comedians at one 
another, at cotemporary tragic or dithyrambic poets, or at men in public life 
(Theramenes, Kleophon, Kleon himself), and it may, often enough, have had 
no basis in fact. But, in the case of Aristophanes, we are not dealing with an 
isolated passage in comedy or with what may be a guess on the part of the 
scholiast. We have the explicit statement in the vita, — a statement in entire 
harmony with what we know from other sources of the relations subsisting 
between the poet and Kleon, and one that is repeated in the scholium on 
Acharn. 378 ; we have apparent allusions to this suit in the comic fragments ; 
and we have the Aigina passage in the parabasis of the Acharnenses. Moreover, 
it is far more reasonable to assume that the tradition of the charge of |eWa gave 
rise to the vague guesses as to the poet's birthplace, than that it was itself an 
outgrowth from them. 

The passages in the comic fragments which have been assumed, with more or 
less plausibility, to refer to this question, must now be examined. (l) Eupolis 
fr. 357 K. This, despite MuUer-Striibing and Ziehnski, seems clearly to be aimed 
at Aristophanes. It does not prove the poet an alien, but it makes it probable 
that there was something in his antecedents which made it easy for a bitter, per- 
sonal foe to harp upon the theme — that is, it strongly corroborates the tradition 
regarding the 7pa0j| leWas. (2) Plato fr. 100 K; Aristonymos fr. 4K; Ameipsias 
fr. 28 K; Sannyrio fr. 5 K. All of these (see the sources, Dubner, XI. 13; XII. 
II; XIII. 9) applied to Aristophanes the proverb, rerpiSi yeyovds, as to one 
born on the natal day of Herakles, and so forced, like him, to labor, while 
others enjoyed the fruits of his labor. This, of course, has reference to the poet's 
practice of bringing out his plays under the names of others, and need have no 
reference to the Tjuestion of his citizenship. (3) Plato fr. 99 K. This, while of 
doubtful interpretation, leads to the same conclusions as the passages just men- 
tioned. (4) Kratinos fr. 324 c K. Here it seems not unhkely that Aristophanes 
is alluded to under the name Sivu>i. (5) Telekleides fr. 43 K. Here there is no 
ground for the assumption (van Leeuwen) that Aristophanes is alluded to. 

According to the vita, Aristophanes was triumphantly acquitted, but the lan- 
guage seems plainly exaggerated. To me it is clear that he won the suit (there 
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is no hint of the contrary, and certainly the passages cited above do not prove 
it), but it may well have been by a small margin, since his rivals were so unwill- 
ing to let the matter drop. 

It is in the highest degree important to date, if possil)le, the preferment of the 
charge. Following the statements of the longer vita and of the scholiast on 
Acharn. 378, we should, without hesitation, place it between the production of 
the Babylonii and that of the Acharnenses. It is, in both, brought into connec- 
tion with the suit which resulted from the production of the former, play. The 
shorter vita, however, seems to put the charge after the production of the 
Equites; and this is the opinion of many scholars. This view sees in the 7pa0J) 
\fvla.i a counter attack by the angry demagogue, and is not in itself unlikely; 
it must, however, be given up if the suit is alluded to in the Acharnenses. That 
this is the case I hold most strongly, and the evidence for it must new be exam- 
ined. This involves a study of the passages in the Acharnenses in which the 
preceding play and the troubles growing out of its presentation are alluded to, 
and also of the relations subsisting between Aristophanes and the men in whose 
names most of his plays were brought out. The results alone can be given in 
this abstract, and these with the greatest brevity. 

That Kallistratos, as the official StidincaXos of the Babylonii, could alone be 
haled into court appears certain. None the less I hold it equally certain that 
Aristophanes was known to be the author, and hence that allusions to his own 
work, or to his own experiences, may not only be accepted, but are actually to 
be looked for. Briel's conclusions, while perhaps logical, are impossible ; and 
those who maintain that Aristophanes alone was attacked disregard entirely 
Kallistratos's official position and the important scholium on Vesp. 1284. That 
suit was brought against any one was due, not to a law restricting the license of 
comedy, but to the special circumstances in this case. Aristophanes had dared, 
in 426 B.C., the year after the reduction and punishment of Mytilene, to produce 
(5id YiaXKujT fii,Tov) at the City Dionysia, and so wapdyruy tQv ^4vwv, a play 
representing the allies as ground down by Athens. This savored of high treason; 
it could not be allowed to pass unnoticed; and the assumption is an easy one 
that, failing to convict on the el<rayye\ia, or perhaps failing to reach the poet, 
Kleon had recourse, also, to the ypa<t>^ ^eyias. Objections to the view that Kleon 
would prefer a second charge seem to me to lack cogency. 

An examination of the passages in which Aristophanes refers to his own early 
activity as a poet {£</. 512 ff., 541 ff.; JVub. 530 if.; Vesp. 1015 ft.; Pac. 748 ff.) 
leads to the view that, beginning while very young, the poet felt himself, at the 
outset, unequal to the task af training his chorus, and therefore sought the help 
of an older and more practised hand. Whether or not the name of the poet was 
known from the start cannot be proved. Three years later, full of hatred against 
Kleon, smarting, in my opinion, from the ypa<t>ii fexias and the taunts which this 
may have called forth from his rivals, elated, too, by the success of the Acharnen- 
ses, he brought out the Equites in his own name, and, after that, it is inconceiv- 
able that any one doubted the authorship of the succeeding plays. This, however, 
does not help us in regard to the Acharnenses. Yet the irdXat of Eq. 513 is apt 
only if the poet was known to have produced plays before ; and it is not easy to 
see how the trouble growing out of the production of the Babylonii could have 
failed to make clear the relationship between the two men. There remains the 
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a priori diiEculty, not to say impossibility, of assuming that Aristophanes would 
write such a play, referring throughout to another than himself. 

Of especial interest are the following passages: Acharn, yj-j ff.; 496 ff.; 
300 f.; IJ50S'.; 628-664. (•) 377 ff- Knowing that the ei<ro77€Xfa was, in 
all probability, directed against Kallistratos, we should naturally refer this pas- 
sage to him in its entirety. That the poet speaks thus in trimeters is, of course, 
unusual; yet cf. Kratinos fr. 307 K, Plato fr. 107 K. The difficulty is lessened if 
we assume that Kallistratos was not only ii.iiaKa\o%, but also protagonist (von 
Ranke, Schrader). Then we should have a case where the actor tears off the 
mask and speaks in propria persona. The opposite view, that Aristophanes, not 
Kallistratos, was the speaker, has also found defenders; but, when we come to 
the parabasis, we shall see good reasons for the assumption that Aristophanes 
was coryphaeus, not protagonist. (2) 496 ff. This plainly refers only to the 
tUro.'i'iehia, It therefore concerns Kallistratos, whether or not we assume that 
he was the actual speaker. TpvyipSlar iroiwy is not to be pushed. It means little 
more than iy KuiunStf, and there is no insuperable difficulty in assuming that it 
was said by one who was not the poet. (3) 300 f. Here is plainly an announce- 
ment of the poet's intention of attacking Kleon in a forthcoming play, and that 
in reliance on the aristocratic lirirrji. The reference to Aristophanes himself is 
undeniable (Schrader's objections have little force) and must have been clear to 
a large portion of the audience. As the chorus is the poet's proper mouth- 
piece, we need not from this passage conclude that Aristophanes wascoryphaeus, 
although that is not unlikely. (4) 1 150 ff. This passage would be an important 
one if the old interpretation were tenable; see, however, Cobet, Ois. Crii. p. 34 f. 
(5) 628-664. Here we have, at the outset, language which can refer only to 
Kallistratos. Aristophanes had produced but two (possibly three) plays, and 
those under the name of another (others?), and moreover was not, and could 
not be called o SiSiaKoXo^ inidv. The xdXai of E^. 5 13 is a partial answer to 
the first objection ; to the second there is no answer. TpvytpSlav noiuv might be 
said of actor who was not poet, but SiS&aKoXos is a terminus technicus. In what 
follows the reference seems equally clear : it is to the ei<ra77cXia in which Kallis- 
tratos was defendant, not Aristophanes. Yet note the answer: ^ijo^iv 8' efcoi 
tcoKKHv iyaBwv a|io! iiuv voii}T-fis. Then follows a rehearsal of the benefits 
conferred upon the state by the poet, as seen in the attitude of the allies, the 
great king, and the Lakedaimonians. The last are even offering peace and 
demanding Aigina, not that they care for the island, but with a view to depriving 
Athens of the poet. "But do not you give him up," says the chorus; and then 
follows the pfiigos : irpij ravTo. KX^uk ktX. 

The whole passage is beset with difficulties. It begins with SiMaKoKos, 
changes to jroiijT^s, and culminates in the first person. Does this refer only 
to Kallistratos? only to Aristophanes? or is it to be divided between the two? 
The language of other parabases does not help us. Most nearly parallel is that 
of the Pax, where we begin with the third person (A SiSd<rKa\os iiiiSm) and after- 
wards have the first. Aristophanes alone is, however, referred to, and he was the 
SiJdi7KaXos (despite van Leeuwen). Light is, however, thrown upon the problem 
by the Aigina passage (652 ff,). This, with its astonishing statement that the 
Lakedaimonians are making overtures of peace (in 425 B.C. !), deserves special 
consideration. To see in this merely a reference to the actual demands for the 
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surrender of Aigina, made by the Lakedaimonians before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and again in 430 B.C. (Ribbeck, A. Miiller, Muller-Striibing), is far from sat- 
isfactory. Moreover, we must ask ourselves what the connection between the 
person referred to and Aigina was. Certainly it was more than a simple kXtjpou- 
xia, as Miiller-Striibing has shown. The scholiasts, with a single noteworthy 
exception, think only of Aristophanes, and Schrader {Kleon und Aristophanes' 
Babylonier) has argued with much force, though perhaps over-subtly, that this 
view is alone tenable, and that the poet is actually referring to the charge that 
he was an Aiginetan, i.e. to Kleon's ypa<t>ii ievlas. 

Thus interpreted the parabasis becomes an ordered whole. It begins with a 
reference to the official SiSdiricoXo! and to the charge brought against him — a 
charge of idixia elt roit iroXfTOS. Now, this consisted in his having served as 
SiSiffKoKoi at the City Dionysia for a play such as the Bafylonii. Therefore, in 
his defence he must needs justify, not his own part only in the production of the 
play, but also the character of the play itself — that is, he must defend the poet 
for having written it; and so we have a natural transition to the iroiijTiJj and to 
the benefits he has conferred upon the state. But more than this : the poet, too, 
has been involved in a serious charge, growing out of the production of the same 
play, and is still in danger. Hence the fiction regarding the overtures of peace 
and the demand for Aigina. "The Lakedaimonians," says the poet, in effect, 
"are willing to forego their advantage in the war; they offer you peace, for they 
want Aigina, — they want me, whom Kleon calls an Aiginetan. Do not give me 
up; stand by me ; I am worth much to you. In view of this let Kleon do what 
he will," etc. The pnigos, we may add, with its use of the first person and its 
implication of persistent persecution, gains immensely in force, if Aristophanes 
was himself the speaker, i.e. was coryphaeus. 

We may consider, then, that the preferment of the charge of (evla by Kleon 
antedated the production of the Acharnenses, and if this is so, van Leeuwen's 
theory that Aristophanes was, in fact, an alien falls to the ground. His view is 
based primarily on the assumption that the poet, conscious that he had not the 
right to produce in his own name, had recourse to the help of Kallistratos and 
Philonides. Elated by the success of the Acharnenses, he had, however, flung 
prudence to the winds and dared to produce the Equites Ka9' iavrdv. Kleon 
then promptly brought suit, the poet was proved an alien, and dared thereafter 
produce no play in his own name (with the possible exception of the second 
BUutos). 

Even if the charge of ^i/la is accepted as following upon the production of the 
Equites, this theory will not hold. Against it stands the tradition (which van 
Leeuwen, of course, discards) that the Pax was produced in the poet's own 
name. So, too, what we know of the revised Nubes. Van Leeuwen dismisses 
this Vfith the remark that it was never produced. This is true; but the fact 
remains that the poet purposed bringing it out himself. On van Leeuwen's own 
view he sought a chorus, which was naturally refused him; and the " alien " then 
speaks as if a great injustice had been done him ! 

One might go further. It is in the highest degree unlikely that any alien 
could have written as Aristophanes wrote (the case of Lysias is not a parallel 
one), and, if one weighs carefully the attitude of the poet toward those whose 
citizenship was dubious (and the list is a long one), the conviction is irresistible 
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that, though brought to the test, he had proved his right to be unsparing in his 
denunciations. 

12. Rhythm as concerned in Poetry, by Professor- Leon J. Richard- 
son, of the University of California. 

What are the principal means by which poetic rhythm is produced ? The 
devices are as a rule the following. Not all are present in every language, nor 
is it the poet's way to employ many at once. They appear in constantly varying 
combinations. 

1. The length, number, and order of the syllables. — The successive time divi- 
sions of the rhythm are made sensible to the ear through a succession of syllables 
so arranged by the poet, as regards length, number, and order, that one naturally 
perceives them, or at least may perceive them, in groups, occupying more or less 
exactly each a certain amount of time. Rhythm is here and there reenforced by 
certain other sound effects; that is to say, certain conspicuous turns of sound ax^ 
introduced in such a manner and at such points as to emphasize the limits of the 
rhythmical divisions. These auxiliary effects are introduced, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in combination, at the will of the poet. They make up the remainder 
of this list (the headings in some cases being those of Saran). 

2. Stress and pitch. — It is convenient to put the two together, because both 
enter in some degree into every syllable. If either or both of these qualities be 
emphasized regularly with reference to the divisions of a rhythmical series, an 
auxiliary force is thereby added to the rhythm. 

3. Pauses, — The pauses observed in the delivery of a poem are mainly of two 
kinds, rhythmical and rhetorical. Rhythmical pauses may be subdivided into 
two classes: (l) Indefinite, that is, moments of silence indefinite in length 
occurring between certain rhythmical intervals. The length of these pauses de- 
pends in a measure on the interpretation of the reader or singer. Pauses of this 
character if observed with a certain degree of regularity between cola, verses, or 
stanzas, play a part in the rhythm. (2) Definite, that is, brief pauses or ' rests ' 
of determined length occurring within certain rhythmical intervals. The poet 
now and then arranges to have a pause of this character fill out the time of a 
rhythmical division, in order that it may be uniform in length with its companion 
divisions. 

Rhetorical pauses help to give expression to the content of the language. In 
poetry of the highest order they fall now coincidentally, now non-coincidentally, 
with the rhythmical pauses. This is a good example of the way a nice balance is 
maintained in poetry between formfand content. 

4. Sound parallelism. — Unrler this head are included rime, alliteration, and 
assonance. These effects are so arranged by the poet that, among other things, 
they may help define for the hearer the rhythmical intervals. A sonnet, for 
example, with its ' run-over ' Unes could hardly give a fair impression of its rhythm 
without the aid of rime. The hearer would not be sure where the lines end; 
the musical effect would be obscured. Devices of this sort are most frequently 
employed in those languages where the rhythmical accent tends to fall coinciden- 
tally with the word-accent. 

5. Tempo. — The term denotes the relative rapidity of the rhythm, which 
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varies of course with individuals and circumstances. This variation, however, 
cannot transgress certain limits, determined on the one hand by the powers of a 
reader or singer, and on the other hand by what is agreeable to a bearer. 
Tempo, then, is a rhythmical factor in this sense that only rhythms of certain 
tempo are admitted into the domain of art. 

6. Permissible variations in speech sounds. — Sounds subject to some variation 
in ordinary speech, when introduced into a poem, are theoretically uttered in the 
particular form that is suited to the place in the verse where they occur. All 
these variations are generally introduced by the poet only when something of the 
kind becomes absolutely necessary to make the sounds suggest adequately the 
rhythmical divisions. He is not justified in any variations that are so violent as 
to obscure the identity of the words, nor in any without basis and warrant in the 
actual usages of speech. 

7. Sound articulation. — As syllables are sounded in ordinary speech, some 
are crowded closely together, others are sharply distinct. The former mode of 
utterance may be called legato; the other, staccato. As a matter of fact our 
speech represents many gradations between these two extremes. These effects 
contribute to the rhythm, though in ways that are extremely subtle and seldom 
consciously apprehended apart from the larger results to which they contribute. 
They play through the succession of sounds in such a manner that the rhythmical 
divisions, as the need arises, are thereby emphasized and thrown into relief. 
The poet indicates them to some extent in his text, but a great deal has to be left 
to the feeling and interpretation of the individual reader or singer. For an ex- 
ample, take Tennyson's lines : — 

" Thou read the book, my pretty Vivien ! 
O ay, it is but twenty pages long." 

A sort of balance or parallelism is here brought about, staccato effects (indicated 
by dots) prevailing within the first, legato effects within the second colon. Such 
a device serves to mark and reenforce the rhythm of the verses. 

8. Word-order. — Words or parts of words may be so coordinated in sense by 
the poet that rhythmical intervals are thereby thrown into relief. 

9. Man's innate rhythmical sense. — When one reads a poem from the printed 
page, the rhythm is produced by the aid of mechanical devices, such as have been 
described, but all these would avail nothing without the reader's instinct to 
rhythmize. The rhythm is something more than the rhythmizomenon. So 
deeply is a feeling for rhythm grounded in human nature, that when the reader 
catches the suggestion of the poem's rhythm, he is somehow impelled in no small 
measure from within to carry it forward in its ideal form, himself making good 
shortcomings and irregularities that may be inherent in the language of the poem. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Goebel, Merrill, Murray, 
Goddard, Chambers, and Gay ley. 

13. The Relationship of the Indian Languages of California, by 
Dr. A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California. 

This paper has appeared in full as a joint article by R. B. Dixon 
and A. L. Kroeber, in the American Anthropologist, Vol. V, pp. 1-26. 
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It was discussed by Professors Matzke, Kelley, Murray, Seward, 
and Goddard. 

14. The Use of ella, lei, and la as Polite Forms of Address in Ital- 
ian, by Professor O. M. Johnston, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The sixteenth century is usually given as the date when ella began to be used as 
a form of address in Italian. An example of le (dative of ella), used in address- 
ing the pope, occurs in Giovanni Fiorentino's // Pecorone (X. l), written in 1378. 
Le here refers to santita and means ' to you.' The use of ella for voi began in 
constructions like this, where the noun to which it referred stood immediately be- 
fore it. In the sixteenth century the object forms lei and la began to be used as 
nominatives in polite address. 

From the time that ella, lei, and la were first used in address until the eigh- 
teenth century adjectives and past participles modifying them were always femi- 
nine. In the eighteenth century the participle still retains its feminine form in 
such constructions, while the adjective is masculine or feminine according to the 
gender of the person addressed/ Goldoni, writing about the middle of the cen- 
tury, uses the feminine participle and the masculine adjective when the person 
addressed is masculine. In / Promessi Sposi, which was completed in 1822, 
Manzoni uses a masculine and a feminine participle in the same sentence, modify- 
ing lei and la used in address. On the other hand, he always writes the mascu- 
line form of adjectives when the person addressed is masculine. Since Manzoni I 
have found only the masculine form of both adjectives and past participle modi- 
fying ella, etc., used in address to men. The reason for this change of gender in 
the adjective and participle is clear. When Sua Eccellenza, etc., ceased to be 
expressed, the pronouns ella, lei, and la were looked upon as referring directly to 
persons and not to the abstract substantive, and, hence, the modifiers began to 
agree logically, taking the gender of the person addressed as in the case of tu 
and voi. 

A similar tendency is seen in the use of words like persona und bestia. In old 
Italian, adjectives and past participles modifying bestia and persona were some- 
times masculine when these forms were used in the sense of uomo (cf. Boccaccio, 
II Decamerone, 7.4). 

Adjourned at 12.15 p.m. 

Fifth Session. 

The Fifth Session was called to order at 2.30 p.m. by the second 
Vice-president, Professor W. A. Merrill of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting reported 
through the Chairman, Professor Murray, a recommendation that the 
fifth annual meeting be held at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art in 
San Francisco on December 28, 29, and 30, 1903. The report was 
adopted. 
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15. Dryden's Quarrel with Settle, by Professor George R. Noyes, 
of the University of California. 

The story of Dryden's quarrel with Elkanah Settle has been well told by Scott.^ 
Beljame further points out the influence of the controversy on Dryden's dramatic 
works.^ Kut the bearing of the quarrel upon Dryden's critical writings has ap- 
parently not yet been noticed. 

The success of The Conquest of Granada in 1670 established Dryden's 
reputation as the leading English dramatist. But in 1673 Dryden was deserted 
by his patron Rochester, who, to spite him, secured the revival at court of The 
Empress of Morocco, a play by the young dramatist Elkanah Settle, published 
originally in 1671. Dryden thereupon joined with Shadwell and Crowne in the 
composition of an anonymous pamphlet. Notes and Observations on The Em- 
press of Morocco, published in 1 674.^ Here he assails Settle with coarse abuse 
and ridicules his play, which he terms " a confused heap of false grammar, im- 
proper English, strained hyperboles, and downright bulls." Settle detected the 
authorship of the attack upon him and replied in the same year with a pamphlet 
" contumaQiously entitled " : * Notes and Observations on the Empress of Morocco 
revised, with some few erratas ; to be printed instead of the Postscript with the 
next Edition of The Conquest of Granada. Here he has no trouble in ridicul- 
ing Dryden's play quite as effectively as Dryden had satirized The Etnpress of 
Morocco. So Settle remained an apparent victor in the contest of abuse. Dry- 
den certainly made no further direct reference to Settle until 1682, when, in the 
Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel he conferred on him an unpleasant 
immortality under the name of Doeg. 

But at the close of 1674 Dryden published his opera The State of Innocence, 
based upon Milton's Paradise Lost. To this he prefixed a critical preface. 
The Author's Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic License. In this he makes 
a dignified, high-minded lament that " we are fallen into an age of illiterate, cen- 
sorious, and detracting people, who, thus qualified, set up for critics." ' These 
" mistake the nature of criticism," which, " as it was first instituted by Aristotle, 
was meant a standard of judging well." Dryden then makes a plea in favor of 
" sublime genius that sometimes errs," against " the middling or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but seldom or never rises to any excellence." ' He de- 
fends the use of " the boldest strokes of poetry," " the hardest metaphors," " the 
strongest hyperboles." ' Dryden continually fortifies his statements by references 
to Boileau's translation of Longinus On the Sublime and Rapin's Reflexions 
sur la Poetique d' Aristote, up-to-date critical works published in France in that 
same year, 1674. With these authorities few Englishmen would dare disagree. 
Finally, in this essay Dryden says little of his own writings; he prefers to speak 
in general terms, defending the reputation of great poets against small critics. 

* See Life in Dryden's Works, Scott-Saintsbury ed , vol. I. pp. 152-161. 

2 Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au Dix-kttitiime Slide, Paris, 1883: 
pp. 92-H3. 

' See Malone, Prase IVorks 0/ Jokn Dryden, vol. II. p. 271-274. 

* Scott's Life, p. 161. 

* Dryden's Works, Scott-Saintsbury ed , vol. V. p. 112. 

* The idea, as Dryden says, is from Longinus. 
' Ih'd. p. 116. ■ 
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To such an essay, reply was impossible. Defeated in a would-be anonymous 
contest of abuse, Dryden assumes the tone of a dignified gentleman. 1 hough he 
did not mention the names of his antagonists, he knew that Settle and his patron 
Rochester would be distinguished as chief among the " illiterate, censorious, and 
detracting people " alluded to. Thus, if the theory of its origin here suggested 
be correct — and there seems to be no argument against it — Dryden's Apology 
for Heroic Poetry and Poetic License must be regarded not as a perfunctory 
preface, but as a masterpiece of controversial criticism, worthy to take a place 
beside his satires in verse. 

1 6. The Scalacronica version of Havelok, by Mr. Edward K. Put- 
nam, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

An examination of the unique Ms. of Thomas Gray's fourteenth century French 
prose chronicle, the Scalacronica (Parker Collection, 133, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge), reveals a Havelok episode of about thirteen hundred words, hitherto 
known only by the " translation " of John Leland, the sixteenth century antiqua- 
rian, reprinted by Sir Frederick Madden in the introduction to his edition of 
Havelok. Leland's careless and confused reading notes are unjust to Gray, the 
soldier chronicler, whose Havelok story is the most complete found in the chron- 
icles. An analysis follows : — 

Two petty kings under Constantine, Athelbright, king of Northfolk and South- 
folk, and Edelsy, king of Nichol and Lindesey, make peace, Athelbright marrying 
Orewen, Edelsy's sister, by whom he has a daughter called Argentile in British 
and Goldesburgh in Saxon. After Athelbright's death, Edelsy marries her to 
Cuaran, a kitchen boy who has performed feats of strength and who says he is a 
son of Gryme, a poor fisher no longer able to support him. Edelsy thinks he 
will thus keep his oath to Athelbright to marry her to the strongest man he can 
find, but his real purpose is to secure the land. He is deceived, for in truth the 
boy is Havelok, son of Birkebayn, king of Denmark. After the king's death, 
Gryme, who had been given the boy to drown, escaped to England and founded 
Grimsby. When Havelok and his bride return to Grimsby, they find that he is 
heir to the Danish throne and repair to Denmark. The first night, they are 
attacked by young men who are beaten off by Havelok. The captain of the 
castle of the city investigates and takes them home with him. That night he 
sees a flame issuing out of Havelok's mouth. The most powerful men of the city 
decide that Havelok is heir to the throne and help him reconquer Denmark. 
He returns to England, recovers his wife's heritage, and kills Edelsy. During 
the battle he fixes the dead men to stakes, making his army seem larger, and 
causing the enemy to flee. Havelok returns to Denmark. Up to this time 
tribute had been demanded of Denmark from the time of Belyn Bren (Brennius 
and Belinus, Geoffrey of Monmouth, III. i-iv). Some say that Havelok was the 
cause of the first coming of Swain, the father of Knut. As Havelok did not 
remain after his conquest, the Saxon chroniclers do not mention him. Yet the 
great history of Havelok says that the father of his wife was king of England, 
and that Havelok conquered it, but this is apocryphal. 

From this analysis it becomes evident that Gray has not copied the Brute, as 
Madden asserts, but has used as sources both the French and English versions 
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of the romance. This is shown by the names, the incidents, and the direct refer- 
ence. Of the French versions there is no evidence that he knew the Lay. There 
are many points in common with Gaimar, and others which seem to show that he 
was familiar with the Lost French Version, which was used by Gaimar as a source. 
Gray's attempt was to reconcile the French form of the story, as found in Gaimar 
or the Lost Version, with the English, and with history. The allusion to Swain 
and Knut shows that Gray appreciated the close relationship between Havelok 
and the epic material of the Scandinavian invaders. 

1 7. On the Relation of Old Fortunatus to the Volksbuch, by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Lange of the University of California. 

This paper is printed in full in Modern Language Notes, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 5. 

1. The Pleasant Comedie of Old Foriunatus is based on both versions of the 
Volksbuch. This fact confirms Herford's conclusion (a) that Dekker recast and 
enlarged an older play, and (J>) that the older play ended with the death of 
Fortunatus. 

2. Dekker's predecessor followed the Frankfort text; Dekker himself made 
liberal use of the Augsburg version. 

3. It is probable that an early edition of one of the extant translations of 
F — namely E = " 1650? " — constituted the direct source of the original play. 

4. Dekker's share in Old Fortunatus rests neither on the Dutch translation, 
nor on an earlier edition of the English translation by T. C, 1676, both of which 
follow F. J. P. Collier's conjecture that T. C. stands for Thomas Churchyard is, 
perhaps, not an impossible one, but his additional surmise that T. C.'s translation 
supplied the foundation of the play receives no support from a comparison of the 
two. Whether Dekker had the German original before him or a translation in 
Dutch or English cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge 
concerning Dekker and the translations of the Volksbuch. 

18. The Literary Relations of Edgar Allan Poe and Thomas 
Holley Chivers, by Professor A. G. Newcomer, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. 

The purpose of this paper is to determine, chiefly from internal evidence, the 
nature of the literary relations and the probable mutual influence of Edgar Allan 
Poe and the somewhat obscure Georgia poet. Dr. Thomas HoUey Chivers. A 
charge of plagiarism originated with Chivers's claim, publicly made several years 
after Poe's death, that Poe, in constructing The Raven, had stolen from his poem 
To Allegra in Heaven, and that Poe was otherwise indebted to him. This 
charge, or intimation, has been more than once revived, and supported by the 
citation of certain poems of Chivers, such as Lily Adair — the "beautiful, dutiful 
Lily Adair" — undeniably written in the Poe manner (see Forum, May, 1897). 
Critics have generally been disposed to ignore the controversy. My examination 
covers six of Chivers's volumes: Nacoochee, or the Beautiful Star, N.Y. 1837 ; 
The Lost Pleiad, N.Y. 1845; ^onchs of Ruby, N.Y. 1851 ; Memoralia, or 
Phials of Amber, Fhilsi., iS$3 (entered 1850); Virginalia, Phila., 1853; Atlanta, 
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Macon, Ga., 1853. The last two are in the British Museum, and, contrary to the 
general opinion, they are the only volumes of Chivers there ; the last is unques- 
tionably a " Paul Epic," whatever that may mean, and not, as Professor Harrison 
has conjectured, a " Prose Epic," for it is in blank verse, and. the Museum copy 
contains corrections in the author's hand. Several earlier volumes with Byronic 
titles, later, however, than Poe's early volumes, have not been examined. 

The Southern Literary Messenger for March, 1835, advised one T. H. C, M.D., 
to cease submitting his prolific verse and stick to his lancet and pill-box. In 
1836 Poe was on the staff of the Messenger, republishing Israfel, etc., from his 
1 83 1 volume. In 1837 appeared Chivers's Nacoochee, or the Beautiful Star.i 
The title suggests Al Aaraaf, but the story is an Indian tale. The volume 
further contains a curious jumble of religious hymns, Byronic blank verse, and 
Shelleyan lyrics. 1 he Lost Pleiad (July, 1845 — ^''' months later than the publi- 
cation of Poe's Raven") more distinctly suggests Al Aaraaf. This volume was 
reviewed favorably by Poe (who had already been in correspondence with 
Chivers) in The Broadway Journal. In the leading poem appears the angel 
Israfel, to become thereafter one of Chivers's regular poetic properties. There 
are other interesting evidences of indebtedness to Poe. On the other hand, one 
poem, dated 1839, contains the refrain, "No, nevermore." And with the date of 
December 12, 1842, there is the poem To Allegra in Heaven. 

" Holy angels now are bending to receive thy soul ascending 
Up to heaven to joys unending, and to bliss which is divine." 

True, Poe had used this movement in his Bridal Ballad, in the Messenger for 
January, 1837. But again, Chivers in 1836 had published his Ellen .lEyre with 
such lines as, 

" Whitest, brightest of all cities, saintly angel, Ellen iEyre." 

Eonchs of Ruhy (1851), pubUshed after Poe's death, contains Lily Adair and 
many other poems in the manner of Poe. Memoralia (1853) was made by tak- 
ing Eonchs of Ruby, withdrawing the first poem ( The Vigil in Aidenn, a long 
poem, combining in a kind of pendant to The -Raven a tribute to the genius of 
Poe, and an elegy upon his death), substituting six weak poems, and renaming 
the volume. Virginalia (1853) contains many poems dated from 1832 onward. 
Those resembling Poe are dated either later than 1841 or not at all. 

These conclusions may be drawn. After Poe's fame was established, Chivers, 
a versifier with a remarkable gift of melody, and already an admirer and occa- 
sional imitator of Poe, came strongly under the spell of Poe's poetry, producing 
then, and after Poe's death collecting for final publication, nearly all of his poems 
that so manifestly resemble Poe's. This was done out of genuine admiration, 
and, moreover, some of the poems are such self-confessed parodies as to make a 
charge of plagiarism against Chivers futile. But before Poe's death some cool- 
ness arose between the two poets which finally led to Chivers's uncharitable 
charges. On the other hand, these charges rest upon undeniable resemblances, 
and however much Chivers both initially and finally owed to Poe, the conclusion 
is scarcely avoidable that Poe also owed something initially to Chivers, and the 
latter's Ellen ./Eyre and To Allegra in Heaven must be taken along with Pike's 
Isadore, Tennyson's May Queen and Locksley Hall, Mrs. Browning's Lady 
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Geraldine's Courtship, and what not besides, as having played their little part in 
the genesis of The Haven. 

[Since this paper was prepared, the Virginia edition of Poe has appeared; 
and since it was read, the Poe-Chivers papers, edited by Professor Woodberry, 
have appeared in the Century Magazine. Professor Harrison refuses to find any- 
thing supportable in the claim of Chivers. Professor Woodberry "s conclusion 
virtually coincides with my own. As he expresses it, Chivers "was in parallelism 
with Poe, so to speak, and was attracted to him till he coalesced."] 

This paper was discussed by Mr. Sevirard and Professor Noyes. 

The Committee to audit the Treasurer's account now reported 
through the Chairman, Dr. Allen, that the books had been examined 
and found correct. The Report was adopted. 

The Secretary brought up the question whether this Association 
should join with the Modern Language Association of America in 
an appeal to the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution to aid advanced 
research in Language and Literature. On motion of Professor L. J. 
Richardson, the matter was referred to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. 

19. Inscription 2719 (Orelli) treated paleographically, by Dr. 
Clifton Price, of the University of California. 

Adjourned at 5.20 p.m. 

Sixth Session. 

San Francisco, December 31, 1902. 
The Sixth Session was called to order by the President at 9.30 a.m. 
The reading of papers was continued. 

20. A Middle English Anecdoton, by Professor E. Fliigel, of 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Professor Ewald Flugel gave part of his introduction to an edition of the M.E. 
translation of Claudian's poem, De consulatu Slilichonis, to be published by the 
Early English Text Society. This M.E. translation is contained in Additional 
Ms. 1 1814, which was acquired by the Brit. Mus. in 1841, but has hitherto escaped 
the notice of historians and philologists (although a page of it was photographed 
for the (?W Paleographical Society). 

In Claudian's poem, published according to Birt in February, 400 A.D., Stilicho 
is requested to come to Rome and accept the dignity of the consulate, and an 
anonymous English translator has used the Latin poem to draw a parallel between 
Stilicho and Richard, Duke of York, whose aspirations to the crown are plainly 
(and treacherously) encouraged in the Prologue, the Epilogue, and in a marginal 
note to the text itself. The Ms., which, by the way, contains also a Latin text 
(of most inferior quality) not noticed in Birt's monumental edition, is dated as 
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" translat and wrete at Clare [in Suffolk] 1445." It consists first of a prologue of 
three seven-line stanzas {a b ab bcc), secondly of the translation proper (458 
verses corresponding to 413 of the original), and finally of an epilogue of seven 
stanzas, each containing seven rimed septenarii {ab ab bcc). What makes this 
translation extremely interesting is its metre : a long line of seven stresses, with- 
out alliteration and without rime ; a rimeless septenarius, of which M.E. literature 
has no other example to offer than the Orrmulumm ; a verse which seems to 
have been intended as a parallel, an imitation of the rimeless hexameter of the 
original lines. The verses are anything but smooth, and the Latin scholarship of 
the translator is not beyond suspicion. The dialect of the translation is that of 
Suffolk, its vocabulary, which furnishes early and earliest examples for a number 
of words, is, on the whole, the same as that of Osbern Bokenam. As a specimen 
of the metre, the style, and the scholastic shortcomings of the translator, the 
following passage is added [v. 269 ei seq. corresponding to v. 247 et seq. of the 
original] : — 

Engelonde preiseth stilico, 
Aftir her Engelonde araied in clooth '. wrouj'te oute of shepis wuUe 
Which be clepid in Calcedonye '. mo«strys of grete mervaile 
Whose chekis be coveryd with Jron harde '. whos fete ))e watur hideth . 
Her clothyng feyneth the occian wawys '. and seith ofte me hath defendyd 
Nobil stilico. frow myn nere enemyes \ which by my marchis duelle 
Whan scottis had moevid ayens my pees '. al wilde Jrisshe londe. 
And the watir brode bigan to foome '. \iixh the oore of aduersaryes 
Thurgh his helpe soone it was doone 1 J shulde not fere bataile 
Of scotlonde ne of picardy '. ne fro my see banke 
J sholde nevir see me for to noye 1 the saxon saile with wyndes. 

V. 270 translates: calcidonio velata Britannia monstro; v. 277: ne Kctum 
timeam (merely to mention two of the grossest mistakes, for which the poor 
Latin text of the translator cannot be made responsible). 

21. The Omission of the Auxiliary Verb in German, by Mr. 
Charles R. Keyes, of the University of California. 

The Old High German and the Middle High German writers seem never to 
omit the auxiliary verb. It may be expressed only once with two or more perfect 
or pluperfect tenses in the same construction and understood with the other or 
others, but even such examples are none too common, and they belong, moreover, 
to Germanic syntax in general. German does not begin to separate itself from 
the other Germanic languages in the more or less frequent entire suppression of 
the auxiliary until about the end of the fifteenth century. It is not easy to tell just 
when the practice of omission begins. The irregular use of ^1? as the sign of the 
past participle, its common occurrence as a prefix in the present and preterit 
tenses, and the frequent omission of e in the preterit singular of the weak verb, 
complicate matters somewhat and make identification of examples doubtful in 
many cases. Still any considerable practice of omission could of course be 
readily observed. Several examples apparently beyond suspicion occur in Die- 
bold Schilling's Beschreibung der Burgundischen Kriege, Bern, about 1480. No 
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undoubted ones have thus far been noticed in the writings of Brant or Murner. 
The construction is foreign to the spirit of the Volksbuch Till Eulenspiegel, 
1515. Two examples occur, but in the one case the auxiliary is carefully replaced 
in the next edition of 15 19, and the other looks like a similar oversight or error. 
Luther is the first writer, apparently, who offers examples in considerable num- 
bers. These are rare or uncommon in his earlier works, and may be said in 
general to be numerous in his later ones. 

The construction, having once come into use, soon became very common, so 
that the German grammarians of the eighth decade of the sixteenth century 
regarded the omission of the auxiliary verb as a common feature of the lan- 
guage. Das Volksbuch vom Doktor Faust teems with examples, and in the popu- 
lar book Der Schildburger abenteuerliche Geschichten finiteless predication of this 
kind is already the rule. Coming to the seventeenth century, we find the liberty 
to omit the finite verb in the perfect tenses of the dependent clause so constantly 
made use of as to clearly affect style. It might almost be said that the auxiliary 
is omitted to excess. This condition continues until approximately 1775, though 
Lessing has already begun to use much discretion. With Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller the tide of finiteless predication begins to recede noticeably and, although 
examples are still common, yet the rule is to find the auxiliary in place. Since 
Goethe's time the tide has apparently continued to recede gradually. Heine, 
Grillparzer, Gutzkow, Hauff, Riehl, and others still omit the auxiliary often, but 
more recently examples of such omission are more difficult to find, particularly 
with the most careful writers. Instances are not common in Wilhelm Scherer's 
Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, and the examples noted in several of the 
works of Sudermann and Hauptmann could be counted on one's ten fingers. 

No attempt is made as yet to account for the origin of the omitted auxiliary 
construction, the theories that most readily suggest themselves having proven on 
further investigation untenable. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Gayley, Matzke, and 
others. 



22. The Sources of the Paris Promptuarium Exemplorum, by 
Professor P. J. Frein, of the University of Washington. 

In the introduction to his edition of the fables of Marie de France, Mr. Warnke 
mentions three collections of fables which he believes to have been derived from 
the fables of Marie. The second collection (see p. LX) is entitled " Das Pariser 
Promptuarium Exemplorum." It is found in Ms. 1718 {Nouv. acq. lat.) of the 
French National Library, and is dated 1322. The collection consists of thirty- 
three Latin fables, of which twenty-six were found by Mr. Warnke to have been 
derived from the fables of Marie de France. Those not so derived are the first, 
second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and thirty-third. 

The object of this study was to try to find the sources of the fables not bor- 
rowed from Marie de France. 

Exemplum i was not discussed. 

Exemplum z tells of a lion meeting several different animals whose bodies 
had been injured by a man. The lion sets out in search of the guilty man and 
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finds him splitting wood. The lion is inveigled into placing his paws in the cleft 
of the log, from which the man immediately withdraws the wedge ; the lion is so 
securely held that he escapes only by leaving his skin and claws in the wood. 

In the appendix to the Romulus of Munich (cf. Hervieux, Les Fabulisies 
Latins, II. 297) there is an extremely long fable entitled De Homunlione, Leone 
et Ejus Filio, the motifs of which are similar to those of Exemplum 2. It is also 
found as fable Number 16 of the Fabulae Extravagantes, published by Heinrich 
Steinhowel in his Aesop, which appeared at Ulm in the early days of printing, 
and from which Mr. Hervieux copied it. This fable could not have been com- 
posed by Steinhowel, because the version of the same fable in the Promptuarium 
Exemplorum antedates by many years the work of Steinhowel. It is probable 
that Exemplum 2 was based upon the manuscript (or a similar version of it) from 
which Steinhowel took fable 16 of the Fabulae Extravagantes of his Ulm edition. 
Steinhowel used for his sources some version of the Ordinary Romulus ; but as 
not one of the six known manuscripts of the Ordinary Romulus contains this 
fable, it is probable that the author of the Promptuarium had access to a manu- 
script not now known of the Ordinary Romulus. 

The supposition that the Promptuarium itself was the source of the fable in 
Steinhowel's edition is hardly tenable, because of the insignificance of this small 
collection of only thirty-three fables and the consequent improbability of its hav- 
ing been made a model by Steinhowel, and because this fable is the only one of 
the Ulm collection that could,- as the contents show, have been taken from the 
Promptuarium Exemplorum. 

It is this fable 16 of the Fabulae Extravagantes that Robert {Fables Inedites 
des XII. XIII. et XIV. Siecles, I, ci) translated into French, and that Caxton 
translated into English from Macho's French translation of Steinhowel. 

Exemplum 5 is the fable of the Lion, Wolf, Fox, and Ass, or, as given by 
Hervieux, the ' Lion Confessor.' The lion has the other beasts confess their 
sins. Those of the wolf and of the fo*, though grievous, are readily forgiven, 
while those of the ass, which are insignificant, are severely punished. 

The same fable is found in the Mixed Romulus of Berne (cf. Hervieux, II. 
313), in Eudes de Cheriton (cf. Hervieux, IV. 255), and in Nicole Bozon (cf. 
Hervieux, IV. 256-257). The writer argued that Exemplum 3 could not have 
descended from the Bozon collection because the dates oppose such a theory, 
nor exclusively from the Berne nor Eudes de Cheriton collections, because 
the contents do not favor the supposition ; but there are enough points of 
resemblance in these four collections to warrant us in maintaining either that 
all four had a common source, and therefore that Exemplum ^ had for its source 
a version not now known of the Ordinary Romulus, or that Exemplum 3 was 
derived principally trom the Mixed Romulus of Berne with the Eudes collection 
as a minor source. The latter view is the one upheld by the writer. Mr. Her- 
vieux has shown (I. 469) that the Berne Romulus betrays some influence of the 
fables of Eudes, though the main source of the Berne collection is the Ordinary 
Romulus, and its important minor sources are the complete Anglo-I^tin Romu- 
lus and the Romulus of Munich. Favoring the writer's view is the fact that 
forty-seven of the ninety-five fables of the extant manuscript of Berne are the 
fables of Eudes de Cheriton. 

Exemplum 4 was shown to be derived directly from fable XL. of the Mixed 
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Berne Romulus, where it follows immediately after the fable which v/as shown 
to be the probable source of Exemplum 3. 

Exemplum 6, the fable of the Bald Man and the Ram, was shown to have 
been derived from fable XXXI. of the Mixed Berne Romulus, which is the 
only known mediaeval Latin collection of fables offering a parallel to this fable. 

Exemplum S3 was shown to have had for its source fable XXXII. of the 
Mixed Berne Romulus, where it follows immediately after the fable which was 
shown to be the source of Exemplum 6. 

Exemplum 7 is not a fable and was not discussed. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Richardson, Cooper, 
Searles, and Goddard. 



23. Structure of the Verb in Hupa (a Californian language), by 
Mr. Pliny E. Goddard, of the University of Cahfornia. 

The Hupa is a member of the widely distributed Athapascan stock of Ameri- 
can languages. The verbs studied were taken from a collection of texts of 
myths and medicine formulas recorded by the author. When the meanings of 
these verbs had been determined by means of the context and the aid of the best 
available interpreters, they were arranged in alphabetical order. It became evi- 
dent at once that the majority of the verbs have adverbial elements for the first 
syllable, for example: xa-is-yai,' 'he went up'; xa-is-lai, 'he brought them up'; 
xa-is-xan, ' he brought up water ' ; xa-is-ten, ' he brought up a salmon.' Here 
it appears that xa in verbs of motion means ' up.' A number of similar adverbial 
prefixes indicating direction and position were readily obtained. 

The same verbs were afterward classified according to their final syllables. 
These syllables were found to express the kind of motion. They may be con- 
sidered the root syllables. In many cases these roots differ according to the 
class of objects affected, e.g. -ten is used to express the transferring from place to 
place of a person, animal, or animal product; -an is similarly used of stones or 
other round objects ; -xan refers to the movement of water or any liquid ; -tan is 
employed when long objects are spoken of, and -lai serves for a number of objects 
of any one of these classes or of several of them. All intransitive verbs with an 
inanimate subject have a different root when the subject is plural. All verbs 
denoting a movement of the body as a whole, such as to walk, to run, to sit 
down, etc., have a distinct root for the plural and dual. 

When the conjugation of each verb was written out the change which indi- 
cated person and number was found to be generally confined to the middle 
syllable : na-is-tsu, ' he was rolling about.' 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1st per. na-se-tsii nas-dit-tsu 

2d per. na-sin-tsii na-so-tsii 

3d per. na-is-tsii na-ya-is-tsC 

Neuter nas-tsQ na-yas-tsu 

» L stands for a breath / like that found in Welsh. « is the palatial nasal ng in English, x is 
like Spanish jota. Vowels have their Continental sounds. 
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The occurrence of special forms for the neuter is noteworthy. More than twenty 
paradigms like the above are necessary to accommodate the Hupa verbs and 
then many remain unassigned. This great irregularity in most cases is evidently 
due to contractions and other phonetic changes. 

The consonant in the middle syllable whi,ch remains unchanged (in this case 
s) seems to have some modal power. The variations of the middle syllable which 
indicate the person and number, with one exception, seem to have no relation to 
the independent pronouns of the language. The object of the action, however, 
is indicated by a form of the pronoun either prefixed to or infixed in the verb : 
tciL-tsan, 'he found it'; tcu-hroiL-tsan, 'he found me'; nit-tciL-tsan, 'he found 
thee'; tco-xoL-tsan, *he found him'; no-tciL-tsan, 'he found us'; (no'n) no- 
tciL-tsan, ' he found you ' ; ya-xoL-tsan, ' he found them.' With these incorpo- 
rated syllables compare hwe, 'I' or 'me'; nin, 'thou' or 'thee'; xon, 'he' or 
'him'; ne-he, ' we ' or ' us '; no'n, 'you'; and ya-xwen, ' they ' or ' them.' 

When the different tense forms of the verbs are brought together, the difference 
between past and present definite action is seen to be indicated by a modification 
of the root: xa-wil-la, 'he is bringing up'; xa-wil-lai, 'he brought up'; is-da, 
' it is melting ' ; is-dau, 'it melted'; na-is-tse, ' he is crawling about ' ; na-is-tsu, 
' he crawled about ' ; no-nin-fln, ' he is putting down ' ; no-nin-an, ' he put down ' ; 
tcin-nes-tin, 'he is in the act of lying down'; tcin-nes-ten, ' he lay down'; ta- 
des-la, ' he is floating ashore ' ; ta-des-lat, ' he floated ashore ' ; tcit-teL-qoL, ' he 
is crawUng along ' ; tcit-teL-qol, ' he crawled along.' These changes seem to be 
due to accent and may prove to be not unlike ' ablaut.' 

The forms which indicate repeated past action, and repeated or uncompleted 
present action and dependent forms, are differently inflected and show a peculiar 
form of the root which may be due to contraction with a suffix. The future, 
future condition, past condition, etc., are all indicated by suffixes : tsis-da, ' he is 
staying there ' ; tsis-da-te, ' he will stay there ' ; tsis-da-teL, ' he will stay there 
(nearer future) '; tsis-da-de, 'if he shall stay there'; tsis-da-te-ta, 'if he stayed 
there ' ; tsis-da-ne-en, ' he used to stay there but now does not ' ; tsis-da-ha»Ofi, 
' he must stay there ' ; tsis-da-win-te, ' he always stayed there ' ; tsis-da-x, ' he 
stayed for a stated time.' 

This paper was discussed by Professors Gayley, Johnston, and 
Flein. 

24. Saint George as an Active Figure in Mediaeval Tradition, by 
Professor John E. Matzke, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The paper is printed in full in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Vol. XVIII. pp. 147-158. It was discussed by 
Professors Rice, Johnston, Searles, Gayley, and Mr. Keyes. 

Adjourned at 12.15 p.m. 
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Seventh Session. 

The Seventh Session was called to order by the President at 
2.30 P.M. 

25. The Chinese Normal Essay, by Professor John Fryer, of the 
University of California. 

The Chinese Normal Essay, or Wen-chang, represents the highest ideal of 
literary excellence that our friends on the other side of the Pacific have attained 
to. I call it the Normal essay to distinguish it from the Lun, or Free essay, 
which is now gradually taking its place. 

(i) Its Importance in China. — No one is considered eUgible for official posi- 
tion in China who has not memorized and studied the Sacred Classics till he has 
thoroughly grasped the views of the ancient Rulers and Sages respecting the dif- 
ferent branches of political science. He must further have learned to express his 
thoughts on these subjects in elegant and forceful writing ; so as to be able to 
conduct the diplomatic correspondence and the other literary work of an official. 
The test of his knowledge has consisted in writing essays on themes selected 
entirely from the classics, which have had to be written in conformity with 
certain fixed rules. To write a good essay necessarily requires a thoroughly 
well-informed, well-balanced, and orderly mind. It is only such a mind that is 
supposed able to deal with the questions arising in the administration of the 
different government functions. It is the writing of such essays, under the 
closest possible surveillance, that has constituted the chief feature of the Chinese 
system of competitive government examinations — a well-devised scheme that 
was in use in China many centuries before it was even dreamed of in the 
Western world. 

The object of all education in China being official position, the art of essay- 
writing becomes the one central feature — the flower and fruit — of the whole 
of the laborious educational system of the Chinese. The schoolboy begins to 
write his easy form of essay, or part of an essay, as soon as he is able to under- 
stand the classics ; while the gray-haired competitor for the Doctor's degree is 
still found working away at the same dreary task that has occupied his whole 
life. When we see candidates patiently keeping in touch with these studies 
year after year, from youth to old age, each failure in essay-writing only stimulat- 
ing to renewed exertions, the vast importance of the essay, from the Chinese 
point of view, is self-evident. Three to eight essays have to be produced during 
one examination. The bookshops of all Chinese cities are flooded with, collec- 
tions of essays by famous authors of all ages, which have to be carefully studied 
by intending competitors in the hope of borrowing therefrom something of their 
vigor of style and refinement of diction. By writing one or more essays every 
day of his life, to be severely criticised by his teachers or friends, the student 
becomes so proficient that elegant and well-turned phrases, on any subject within 
his range, flow easily and almost mechanically from his pen. Unless luck is 
against him, he feels confident that success will crown his efforts. Yet only 
from one to five per cent succeed at ordinary examinations. 
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(2) Its HistSry. — The farther we go back in the history of the Chinese 
essays the more the similarity to those of our Western nations is manifest. Plu- 
tarch and Seneca, as well as Plato and Cicero, wrote their essays with perfect 
freedom from the constraint of Hxed rules or methods. In the same way the art 
of writing essays, which has existed in China from time immemorial, was not at 
first placed under restriction as to method. It was not till the Sung dynasty, or 
about a thousand years ago, that the present elaborate system, which we call the 
Normal essay, arranged under eight divisions, was fully and permanently fixed, 
by the great reformer, Wang-an-shih, in the year 1060. Chinese literature was 
then at its zenith. The prose and poetical writings of that era are even now 
regarded as the consummation of excellence, while its caligraphy is so much 
prized that some of the best scholars .of the present day use it as their model. 
The conservative Chinese carefully retain every feature of that highly developed 
system for writing essays which obtained in those palmy days. Their love of 
order, symmetry, settled formulae, fixed laws and rules, leads them to abhor the 
very idea of change in literary as well as in other things. 

(3) Method of Construction. — Ever since the Sung dynasty the Normal 
essayist must introduce his subject in so many well-balanced sentences, develop- 
ing it in so many more, summing up his arguments, and, finally, reaching the 
conclusion — all exactly according to those old-fashioned principles and methods 
of composition. To express his own thoughts in his own way would be fatal to 
his purpose. It is here that the exercise of the most wonderful ingenuity comes 
in, for of all the kinds of prose-writing that have ever been invented the Wen- 
chang is undoubtedly the most difficult, exacting, and artificial. History and 
geography must be studied, but only those of China — and not at all for their 
lessons of wisdom, but for the sake of the allusions with which they enable the 
writer to embellish his composition. The great facts and the great thoughts that 
vibrate through the rest of the civiUzed world he has no use for. 

The length of the Normal essay is limited to between three hundred to six 
or eight hundred words. In our own literature it answers thus, in some respects, 
to the short papers found in the Spectator and Rambler, which were so much in 
vogue during the eighteenth century. Bacon's essays resemble, in some respects, 
the best class of Chinese essays ; but our modern British essayists are so far 
removed from the Chinese Normal essay, in the freedom and elasticity of their 
style and mode of treatment, that comparison is out of the question. 

The great aim of the Chinese essayist being the exposition of the theme, 
nothing further must be attempted ; on thg principle that the germs of all wisdom 
are contained in the classics and people of modern times can do nothing beyond 
unfolding the vast inner meaning of these germs. Originality is not to be thought 
of. The essay which obtains the highest favor is composed of a great number of 
parts, skilfully and deftly arranged and joined together like the mosaic pictures 
of the West, or like the inlaid wares of China and Japan. It is thus of no prac- 
tical utility except as a feat of intellectual gymnastics or a cleverly solved literary 
puzzle. 

A translation can never begin to do justice to the subtle qualities that are to 
be found in a first-class Normal essay. The delicate play of words, the covert 
allusions, the connecting words that carry the sense over from one sentence to 
the next, or from one division to another, together with the links which blend 
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the various elements into one symmetrical and harmonious whole — these are 
features that it is impossible to translate, for they almost entirely disappear, 
directly the essay is cast into a foreign mould. 

The Chinese Normal essay has been compared to those dwarfed trees which 
the Chinese and Japanese gardeners are at such pains to produce by artificial 
treatment. Yet it cannot be denied that each essay is complete in itself. The 
Chinese proverb says that " the fly though a small insect has all its viscera per- 
fect." In like manner the Chinese essay, although limited to a few hundred 
words, is a finished production. The human body is the model on which it is 
constructed. The human body is supposed to have eight principal parts, or 
divisions, and in the same way the Normal essay must have its head, neck, 
shoulders, arms, viscera, sides, legs, and feet. In fact, its argument must be 
literally an " argiunentum ad hominem." These parts in the essay must be 
symmetrical and well proportioned. If the legs are too long, it is said to 
resemble a stork ; if the middle portions are too bulky, it is said to be like a 
turtle ; if the head and feet are too large in proportion to the middle, it is said 
to resemble a wasp ; and so on. In any such case the essay would be rejected. 
The limits of this abstract of the paper will not admit of the translation of a 
short essay by way of illustration. 

(4) Beneficial and Injurious Results. — A thousand years of Normal essay- 
writing has not been without its benefits to the Chinese people, as well as to 
their rulers. The brainy people, who might otherwise have caused trouble, have 
been busily and harmlessly engaged, while at the sanie time they have been kept 
in close touch with, and under the complete control of, the government. The 
classics are the embodiment of elegant and correct style ; and thus the writing 
of Wen-chang, which depends upon them, has been a great means for cultivating 
and keeping up a high degree of scholarly excellence, causing the Chinese to 
deserve well the name of a literary nation. The classics, furthermore, contain 
the principles of government ; and hence their careful study, which the Wen- 
chang involves, has tended to produce a body of men well versed in the princi- 
ples of law and justice. Again, the writing of Wen-chang is a great training in 
the art of diplomacy. It teaches the best way of presenting a subject to another 
person : approaching him gradually, hinting at what is meant, — at first vaguely,-^ 
and noting the result ; then, if it seems advisable, more light is let in. If the 
result still seeins satisfactory, the full idea may be broached without fear of 
offence or refusal. In all this sort of diplomacy the Chinese excel, and doubtless 
this is owing, in a considerable degree, to the long training of the best minds in 
the writing of Wen-chang. 

On the other hand, the injurious effects on the nation are almost self-evident. 
The writing of the Normal essay checks all progress. It only reproduces the 
past, while it visits novelty and originality with heavy penalties. Again, it tends 
to pervert the moral sense by making what amounts to nothing appear to be 
something of paramount importance. The highest triumph of the art is to 
extract from a text what is really not in it. Hence, the Wen-chang has been 
well described as an " artistic lie." After so many generations of this kind of 
training it would not be surprising to find the literary classes notorious for deceit 
and duplicity. 

(5) The Future of the Normal Essay. — It is satisfying to know that after suf- 
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fering from this incubus for a millennium of years, China has recently abolished 
its absolute necessity for purposes of examinations for literary degrees, by an 
imperial edict. For the future the Lun, or free essay, may be written, and will 
be accepted instead. The change will not be difficult to make, for it only involves 
the giving up of the stereotyped form of the arrangement and expression of the 
ideas. The essayist may now express his sentiments in his own way, with perfect 
freedom from all constraint, while he still maintains all the elegance iind style of 
the Wen-chaitg. Instead of being restricted to the books and authors before the 
Han dynasty, the whole realm of history, as well as of science and art, are now 
open'to him. It is all the difference between a man obliged to do his work in 
heavy shackles and in being allowed the absolute freedom of his whole body. A 
few years will show the advantage of the change, and will cause the literary part 
of the nation to look back with wonder at the chains which their predecessors 
were contented to be bound with for so many ages. For this change they are 
indebted to the compulsory intercourse of foreign nations ; for if the Chinese 
had been left alone in their seclusion, things would have gone on in the old 
rut, practically forever. 

26. The Scholia on Gesture in the Commentary of Donatus, by Dr. 
J. W. Basore, of the University of California. 

The scenic import of the scholia on gesture, in the commentary of Donatus 
(flor. 4th cy. A.D.) on the plays of Terence, received appreciative comment from 
Lessing in the Hamliurg Dramaturgie, and by more formal exposition of their 
value, notably at the hands of Schopen, Hoffer, and Leo, these have since ranked 
as a source of information concerning the manners of the Roman stage. The com- 
mentary is an uncritical compilation from at least two other commentaries which 
were themselves dependent upon older works of a similar nature, and this depen- 
dence has seemed especially obvious in the case of those scholia which have been 
interpreted as stage-directions, since in the fourth century the plays of Flautus 
and Terence had ceased to subsist upon the stage and the incorporation of such 
in the mass of otherwise exegetical, grammitical, and rhetorical comment, could 
have been with no purpose of serving the practices of the period. The ultimate 
sources of such scenic matter may well have been the actors' copies of the plays 
and the records of magistrates regarding their production, made accessible through 
the works of the earlier Roman scholars. Sittl, however, in the only formal 
treatise on ancient gesture (^Die Gebarden der Griechen u. Rimer, Lpz. 1890), 
rejecting the estimate which places upon these scholia a value for the older 
period of stage representation, refers the group to the category of mere directions 
for the mimic declaimer of the later period {U. p. 203), and thus eliminates from 
consideration what has seemed especially copious and direct testimony to the 
nature of comic action. In opposition to the view of Sittl, by a review of the 
commentary, emphasis was laid upon the many elements, — dependent, presum- 
ably, upon older accessible sources of information, which, apart from the supposed 
directions for scenic action, have an unmistakable scenic import. It was thus 
shown that the compiler aimed distinctly to incorporate lore concerning the 
objective representation of plays though they had passed from the stage, and that 
the schoha on gesture might with equal reason be referred to the same or similar 
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sources. Note, for example, the references to the " scaena " and " proscaenium " 
in the adjustment of parts (^Ad. 2. 2. 2; Eun. 3. i. i, et saepe) to the presence of 
the spectator (e.g. And. 2. 6. 25; 3. 2. 15); the allusions to the entrance or 
departure of actors (e.g. And. 5. 4. i; Eun. 3. i. 4; on Eun. 5. 4. 45 cf. Wein- 
berger, Wien. Stud. 14, p. 123). The introductory treatise of the commentary, 
De Comoedia supplies varied information upon the presentation of plays in 
point of costume, the wearing of masks, and other technical matters of stage 
equipment (cf. ed. of Wessner, p. 28 ff.). Further, in the narrower limits of the 
group of scholia under consideration, certain directions appear which not only 
may be shown from other sources to be in accord with the customs of the stage, 
but cannot with any degree of probability be referred to the uses of the declaimer, 
since, though the " actio " of the stage was regarded in a measure as the model of 
oratorical delivery, those extravagances of bearing which verged on the side of 
"imitatio" were strongly condemned for the purposes of the more dignified 
speaker (Auct. ad Her. III. 26; Quint. XI. 3. 124). Thus the "gestus exeuntis 
vel abituri" {Ad. I. 2. 47; Eun. 3. 5. l), "gestus offerentis" (/%. I. 2. 2), 
"gestus cogitantis " (And. i. i. 83; cf. Plaut./I/z7. Glor. 201-207), " gestus com- 
minantis" {Ad. 3. 4. 8; 4. 4. 14), etc., the violent movements of tossing or 
shaking the head {Eun. 4. 7. i; And. i. 2. 12), comic capers of joy {Ad. 2. 4. i, 
et al.), the drunken reel (e.g. Eun. 4. 5. i), all satisfy purely dramatic situations. 
A scenic value is to be recognized in the characterizations of the role of the 
" servus currens " in conformity with the stock type of comedy (Quint. XI. 3. 
112; Donat. De Com. p. 29, Wessner). Of obvious significance for scenic action 
are the comments specifying attitudes, as types of which may be cited Ph. 5. 6. 
20 (conversus), Hec. 4. i. 8 (aversus), the direction of the eyes {Eun. 5. 5. 17 
et saepe), and contact by touch {e.g. Eun. i. 2. 43). The foundation of the 
"gestus servilis" (And. I. 2. 12; I. 2. 13; Ad. 4. 2. 28), is found in Quint. XI. 
3. 83 to be a shrugging or contraction of the shoulders, and the censure attached 
to it there (raro decens) points to its distinctively comic character. The attitude 
further is clearly depicted in the miniatures of the illustrated Mss. of Terence, 
where it is shown to be characteristic of a slave upon entering the stage. So 
the assigned gesture of threatening with the staff (baculum). Ad. 4. 2. 32; 5. 2. 7, 
points to an attested custom of stage equipment for old men and rustics (cf. Suet- 
J\^ero, 24; Daremb-Sagl. Dici. Antiq. sub baculum). Finally evidence was 
gained for the scenic value of the scholia by citing specified cases of coincidence 
of testimony with the representations of the illustrated Mss. of Terence, and from 
this fact of mutual support was drawn an argument for the reliability of the 
tradition there portrayed. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Richardson and Gayley. 

27. Magister Curiae in the Aulularia of Plautus, by Dr. H. W. 
Prescott, of the University of California. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers then reported the fol- 
lowing nominations for the year 1902-03 through the Chairman, 
Professor L. J. Richardson. 
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President, A. T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Vice-Presidents, W. A. Merrill, University of California. 

J. Goebel, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers and 

E. B. Clapp, University of California. 

H. R. Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

A. F. Lange, University of California. 

J. E. Church, Jr., University of Nevada. 

The report was accepted, and on motion of Professor Richardson 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for 
the gentlemen as nominated. 

On motion of Professor Merrill the Secretary was instructed to 
convey to the Regents of the University of California the thanks of 
the Association for the use of the rooms in which the meetings were 
held. 

28. Lucretius' Attitude towards Children, by Dr. Andrew Oliver, 
of San Mateo, California (read by title) . 

29. The Source of Sheridan's Rivals, by Professor W. D. Armes, 
of the University of California. 

Though Sheridan stated in the preface to The Rivals that it was his first wish 
to avoid all appearance of plagiarism, he has not escaped the charge. Especially 
has his indebtedness to Humphry Clinker for characters and incidents been 
asserted, Mr. Thomas Arnold even referring to the novel as "the mine out of 
which Sheridan dug The Rivals." 

Professor Brander Matthews enumerates the charges only to deny them. He 
quotes Mr. Arnold's statement, and says, "The accusation that The Rivals is 
indebted to Humphry Clinker is absurd. ... In all Smollett's novel . . . there 
is nothing which recalls Sheridan's play, save possibly Mistress Tabitha Bramble." 

These two statements are irreconcilable. Which is correct? A detailed com- 
parison of the two works will show. 

First, as to plot. The principal of the two stories in Humphry Clinker is as 
follows : Mr. Wilson and Miss Lydia Melford, who have previously met in Glouces- 
tershire and fallen in love, carry on a clandestine correspondence in Bath through 
a servant. She betrays Lydia, who is commanded to give up a lover so far 
beneath her. But the discovery that Wilson is the assumed name of the son 
of an old friend of Lydia's uncle removes all obstacles to the marriage. Substitute 
Beverly for Wilson, Languish for Melford, and aunt for uncle, and this is the plot 
of The Rivals. 

Next, as to characters. Miss Bramble, Lydia's aunt, is " a maiden of forty- 
five, exceedingly starched, vain, and ridiculous," on the lookout for a husband. 
Though a gentlewoman, she blunders in her diction, confusing words that sound 
alike. Change maiden to widow, and this describes Mrs. Malaprop. 
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Matthew Bramble, in his college days a gay blade, is in the novel an irascible 
and opinionated old man, " always on the fret, and . . . unpleasant in his manner," 
who beneath his rough exterior conceals a warm, tender heart. Broadly tolerant 
and full of charity, he thinks himself a crusty cynic and confirmed misanthrope. 
Mutatis mutandis, this is a description of Sir Anthony Absolute, " in his youth a 
bold intriguer and gay companion," but shown in the play as an irascible, head- 
strong old man. Though hot-headed and intolerant, he considers himself a 
marvel of coolness and moderation. 

In both worlcs are a sentimental miss of seventeen and her confidante, and two 
young gentlemen of fortune and position who are their lovers. Miss Lydia Melford 
" has got a languishing eye and reads romances." Miss Lydia I.anguish is intro- 
duced looking over a number of novels, among them Humphry Clinker. Dennison, 
urged by his parents to make a distasteful marriage, quits college, and under the 
name of Wilson becomes a strolling player. As such he wins the love of Miss 
Melford, who, unknown to him, is the niece of his father's college chum. Captain 
Absolute refuses to give his hand to the lady that his father has selected for him, 
but whom he himself has never seen. Charmed by the appearance of Miss 
Languish, and knowing that with the sentimental girl he would succeed better as 
a penniless ensign than as a captain, heir to a fortune and a baronetcy, he assumes 
the name Beverly, and unwittingly becomes his own rival, Lydia being the niece 
of an old friend of his father, and the very lady that Sir Anthony had selected for 
him. 

In the novel there is barely a suggestion that in Miss Willis, his sister's con- 
fidante, Jery Melford " meets his fate." Sheridan developed this secondary pair 
of lovers in the style of the sentimental comedy, and the scenes between them 
were highly applauded by his contemporaries. 

Sir Lucius O'Trigger has a shadowy prototype in Sir Ulic Mackilligut, with 
perhaps a few traits from Lismahago. 

Third, as to the incidents that do not form a part of the plot. Miss Bramble 
carries on a flirtatious correspondence with Sir Ulic, whom she met in Bath 
when he was about to open a ball with Lady Macmanus. Mrs. Malaprop has a 
similar correspondence with Sir Lucius, whom she met in Bath at the rout at Lady 
Macshuffle's. As does Miss Bramble so does Mrs. Malaprop mistake a proposal 
for her niece's hand for one for her own. 

The similarity of these incidents has been noted before, but that the duel inci- 
dents in the play have originals in the novel, so far as I know, has not. Mr. 
Bramble runs after his nephew to keep him from fighting Wilson. Failing to 
catch him, he calls out the mayor and the constables and reaches the field with 
them in time to prevent the duel. So David runs after Captain Absolute to pre- 
vent his meeting Sir Lucius, and failing to catch him, vows to call out the mayor 
and the constables to stop the duel. The arrival of Sir Anthony and the ladies 
on the field, however, brings the play to a close before their appearance. 

Seeing Wilson in an unnamed town, Jery Melford, desirous of continuing the 
interrupted duel, left a challenge at the hotel at which he learned a Mr. Wilson 
was staying. Without question, an utter stranger appeared at the rendezvous, 
explaining that " having had the honour to serve his Majesty, he thought he 
could not decently decline any invitation of this kind from what quarter soever 
it might come." So Captain Absolute accepts Sir Lucius' challenge without 
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question, and gives his father the same explanation : " 'Twas he called me out, 
and you know, sir, I serve his Majesty. . . . That gentleman called me out with- 
out explaining his reasons." 

In Humphry Clinker, a squire, who has broken his pronaise to a clergyman, 
makes him the butt of his ridicule. Eastgate replies in kind, and Frankly forth- 
with challenges him. To his amazement the challenge is accepted. As his 
bluster has no effect, Frankly takes position, but his hand trembles so that he 
cannot prime his pistol. Alleging that he has not arranged his affairs, he begs 
a postponement, to which Eastgate consents. After presenting the clergyman 
the living that had caused their quarrel, the squire asserts his readiness to pro- 
ceed, but Eastgate declines to lift his hand against his benefactor. So Bob Acres, 
spite of his bluster, is in a " blue funk " when in position, and is immensely re- 
lieved to find that " Beverly " is his friend Absolute, with whom, according to his 
code, it is impossible for him to fight. 

The plot, then, most of the important characters, and the principal incidents 
in The Rivals, were developed by Sheridan from suggestions in Humphry 
Clinker. Mr. Arnold's metaphor may be expanded : in Humphry Clinker is a 
mass of valuable ore mixed with dross and impurities; in The Rivals we have 
the refined metal stamped with the hall-mark of Sheridan's brilliant wit. 

Adjourned at 5 p.m. 
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furnished, at the request of the Executive Committee, by the members themselves. 
The Record is intended to include only such publications as have appeared within 
the above-mentioned year. 

Abbreviations I ^/^^ = American Historical Review; .45^.4 = American Journal of 
Archaeology: ^7/* = American Journal of Philology; ^ ^5^ = American Journal of Semitic 
Languages; AyT= American Journal of Theology; A rckiv = PLrc\i\v fiir latein. Lexicographie ; 
Bookm.=Thz Bookman; Ci? = Classical Review; C5CP= Cornell Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology; £/f = Educational Review; /^5C/'= Harvard Studies in Classical Philology; HSPL = 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature; //^= Indogermanische Forschungen; 
yAOS = }o\irn3i of the American Oriental Society; y5Z. = Journal of Biblical Literature; 
y(7P= Journal of Germanic Philology; y/rt/C = Johns Hopkins University Circulars; MLA = 
Publications of the Modern Language Association ; MLN'= Modern Language Notes ; NW= The 
New World; PAPA = Proceedings ofthe American Philological Association; Nat. = The Nation; 
SR^ School Review; TAP A = Transactions ofthe American Philological Association; UPB = 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin; IVRUB = Western Reserve University Bulletin. 



Frank Frost Abbott. 

Rev. of Ball's Apocolocyntosis of 
Seneca; CR., xvii. (1903), 218- 
220. 

James Turney Allen. 

On the so-called iterative optative in 
Greek; TAPA., xxxiii., 101-126. 

Louis F. Anderson. 

A Day in Athens; in the Whitman 
College Pioneer, Walla Walla, 
Wash., April, 1902. 

Address — Ancient and Modern Del- 
phi; brief report in the Pioneer, 
April 2, 1902. 

Address — What the church owes to 
Greek and its present duty; de- 
livered before the Pacific Coast 
Congregational Congress, May 8- 
'7> I903> 3nd partially printed in 
Seattle Times, May 9, 1903. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Rev. of Pearson's The carpenter 
prophet; A/T., vi. (July, 1902), 

573-574. 
Rev. of Heinrici's Das Urchristen- 
tum, and Dobschutz's Die urchrist- 



lichen Gemeinden; A/T., vii. 
(January, 1903), 149-150. 

Francis Kingsley Ball (and A. 
F. Blaisdell). 

Hero stories from American history, 
pp. xii -I- 259; Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1903. 

William N. Bates. 

Etruscan horseshoes from Corneto; 
A/A., vi., 398-403. 

Paul Baur. 

Eileithyia ; University of Missouri 
Studies, i.. No. 4 (Nov., 1902), 
pp. vi., 90 (208-297). 

Edward A. Bechtel. 

Sanctae Silviae Peregrinatio, text and 
a study of the Latinity, pp. 160; 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1902. 

Allen Rogers Benner. 

Selections from Homer's Iliad, with 
an introduction, notes, a short 
Homeric grammar, and a vocabu- 
lary, pp. xxxvi -f 522; New York: 
D. Appleton &Co., 1903. (Twen- 
tieth century text-books.) 
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Charles E. Bennett. 

The characters of Theophrastus, 
translated with introduction by 
Charles E. Bennett and William 
A. Hammond; Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1902. 

The foundations of Latin, revised 
edition; Boston: AUyn & Bacon, 
1903. 

Caesar's Gallic war, books i-iv, edited 
with introduction and notes; Bos- 
ton : AUyn & Bacon, 1903. 

(As general editor) Pike's Suetonius, 
selections; Boston: Allvn& Bacon, 
1903. 

George Ricker Berry. 

Some textual notes on Proverbs; 

AJSL, xix. (1902), 53-54. 
The ethical teaching of the OU 

Testament; Biblical World, xxi. 

(1903), 108-114, 197-205. 
Waw consecutive with the perfect in 

Hebrew; JBL., xx., 60-69. 

Louis Bevier, Jr. 

The vowel I" (as in ///) ; Physical 
Review, vol. xv.. No. i, July, 1902, 
pp. 44-50. 

The vowel I (as in pique") ; Physical 
Review, vol. xv.. No. 5, November, 
1902, pp. 271-275. 

Brief Greek syntax, pp. 108; Ameri- 
can Book Co , 1903. 

In Greek series for colleges and 
schools, edited under the super- 
vision of Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph.D. 

Charles Edward Bishop. 

Critique of Babbitt's Grammar of 
Attic and Ionic Greek (American 
Book Co.) ; Baltimore Sun. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

On the initial sound of the Sanskrit 
words for ' door ' ; Melanges Kern, 
pp. i93-'94- 

Alfred William Stratton (Necrology); 
AJP., xxiii., 351-353- 

The god Indra and the Sama-Veda; 
Wiener Zeitschrift ztir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xvii., 156-164. 



George Melville Bolling. 
KAITOI with the participle; AJP., 

xxiii., 319-321. 
Beginning of the Greek day; AJP., 

xxiii., 42S-435. 
The relation of the Vedic forms of 

the dual; JAOS., xxiii., 318-324. 
Review of Happel,Die religiosen und 

philosophischen grundanschau- 

ungen der Inder; AJT., vii., 118- 

120. 

James W. Bright. 

Notes on the Caedmonian Exodus; 

MLN., xvii., 212-213. 
Notelets on the Canterbury Tales; 

MLN., xvii., 239. 
Jottings on the Caedmonian Christ 

and Satan; MLN., xviii., 129-131. 

Isaac B. Burgess. 

Some essentials of student self-gov- 
ernment ; The Academy News, 
Morgan Park, 111., May 27, 1903. 

Curtis C. Bushnell. 
A parallel between Lucan and 

Wordsworth; JGP., iv., I (Nov., 

1902). 
A note upon Seneca, Medea 378- 

382 ; PAPA., xxxiii. (1902), vii, 

viii. 
The first four feet of the hexameter 

of Horace's Satires; lb., Ivi-lviii. 
Brief mention of books; Journal of 

Pedagogy, xv., 3 (March, 1903), 

and 4 (June, 1903). 
Verse-translation of the Puer natus, 

etc.; Syracuse: R. N. Perry, 1902. 
Id. of the Tandem audiie me, etc. ; 

Syracuse Univ. Herald, xxxi., 6 

(.March, 1903). 

Mitchell Carroll. 

Rev. of George Horton's In Argolis, 

in Baltimore Sun, Nov. 27, 1902. 
Rev. of Fowler's History of ancient 

Greek literature; /<^., Jan. 15, 1903. 
Rev. of Butler's Story of Athens; lb., 

April 2, 1903. 
Rev. of Gulick's Life of the ancient 

Greeks; lb.. May 7, 1903. 
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Jesse Benedict Carter. 

Epitheta deorum quae apud poetas 
Latinos legunturj pp. 153; I,eip- 
sic: Teubner, 1902. (^Supplement- 
Band to Roscher's Lexikon der 
griech. und rom. mythologie.) 

The portrait of Virgil; Princeton 
University Bulletin, xiv , No. 2, 
March, 1903, pp. 48-56. 

Rev. of Wissowa's Religion und Kul- 
tus der Romer; Deutsche Littera- 
turzeitung, 1902, N0.26, pp. 1645- 
1648. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Waldeckisches Worterbuch nebst 
Dialektproben, gesammelt von 
Karl Bauer, herausgegeben von 
H. C. (= Worterbiicher, hrsg. vom 
Verein fiir niederdeutsche Sprach- 
forshung, Bd. IV), pp. xxvi + 106 
+ 320; Norden & Leipzig: D. 
Soltau, 1902. 

Arthur Stoddard Cooley. 

Progress in Greece; Boston Evening 
Transcript, Wed., Jan. 28, 1903. 

Holy week in a Greek village; The 
Congregationalist, April 4, 1903. 

Nature aspects of Zeus ; PAPA., 
xxxiii., Ixv-lxvii. 

Walter Dennison. 

An unpublished bust of the Scipio 

type; abstract in SR., xi. (May, 

1903), 407. 
Rev. of Mau-Kelsey's Pompeii : its 

life and art ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 

Ix. (April, 1903), 395. 
Rev. of Lowrie's Monuments of the 

early church; lb., yjii. 

Benjamin L. D'Ooge. 

The teaching of first year Latin; SR. 
(Sept., 1902), pp. 532-549. 

Mortimer Lamson Earle. 

Ad Horatii Serm. I., I, 15 sqq. ; Mne- 
mosyne, XXX., 347. 

On the first ode of Horace ; CR., 
xvi., 398-401. 



Ad Vergilii Aen. I., 39 sqq. ; Mne- 
mosyne, xxxi., 46. 
Studies in Sophocles's Trachinians; 

TAPA., xxxiii., 5-29. 
Notes on Cicero, De natura deorum ; 

PAPA., xxxiii., Ixx-lxxi. 
Notes on Sophocles's Antigone ; CR., 

xvii., 5-6. 
Of the prologue of the Agamemnon; 

CR., xvii., 102-105. 
Ad Caesaris Comm. de Bello Gallico 

initium ; Revue de philologie, 

xxvii., 52. 
On Sophocles's Electra ; CR., xvii., 

209. 
Sophocle, Oedipe-Roi, v., lo-ll; 

Revue de pAilologie,ii.xn\., 151-153. 

Homer Edmiston. 

Rev. of Gummere's Beginnings of 
poetry; Nat., Ixxvi., 1 1 6-1 1 7. 

James C. Egbert, Jr. 

Rev. of Dean Spence's Christianity 
and Paganism ; Nat. (Feb. 12, 

1903). P- 135- 
Rev. of Van Santvoord's The house 

of Caesar; Bookm. (Aug., 1902), 

p. 564. 
Rev. of Villari's Invasions of Italy; 

lb. (June, 1903), p. 402. 
Recent excavations in the Roman 

Forum; The Forum (July, 1903), 

p. lOI. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

The mourning Athena relief; AJA., 

vi., 410-416. 
Aristophanes as a student of society; 

American Journal of Sociology, 

viii., 655-666. 
Recent excavations in Aegina; The 

World To-day, iv., 178-179. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria; pp. xlvii 

+ 157; Boston: AUyn & Bacon, 

1902. 
Rev. of Lexicon Plautinum, conscrip- 

sit G. Lodge, I, i, a-alius ; AJP., 

xxiii., 211-215. 
Latin etymologies; lb., xxiv., 62-74. 
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Edward Fitch. 

The proprieties of epic speech in the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rho- 
dius; PAPA., xxxiii. (1902), lix-lxi. 

Rev. of Sidgwick's Eumenides of 
Aeschylus, third edition ; A/P., 
xxiv., 200-203. 

EWALD FlUGEL. 
Chaucer's Kleinere Gedichte II, An- 

merkungen ; Anglia, xxiii., 195- 

224. 
Zu Chaucer's Prolog; lb., 225-241. 
Gower's Mirour de I'Omme und 

Chaucer's Prolog; lb., xxiv., 437- 

508. 
Oration at the unveiling of the 

Goethe-Schiller monutnent, San 

Francisco ; Californische Staats- 

Zeitung, Aug. II, 1 90 1. 
Liedersammlungen des XVI. Jahr- 

hunderts III. (Balliol Ms. 354); 

Anglia, xxvi., 94-285. 
Roger Bacon's Stellung in der Ge- 

schichte der Philologie; Wundt's 

Philosophische Studien, xix., 164- 

191. 
References to the English language 

in the German literature of the 

first half of the sixteenth century; 

Modern Philology, i., 5-16. 

Harold North Fowler. 

A history of Roman literature; pp. 

vii + 311; D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 

(Twentieth century series.) 
Editorial work in AJA. 

WiLMER Cave France. 

Forty-five reviews of classical and 
other publications; Nat., 1902-3. 

Charles Mills Gayley. 

Representative English comedies 
from the beginnings to Shake- 
speare ; first edition, 680 pp. ; 
New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1903. 

What is comparative literature ? 
(President's address before the 
American Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, Dec, 1902) ; 
Atlantic Monthly, xcii., 1903. 



Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

Contributions to the AJP. 

Reprint of problems of Greek syntax ; 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. 

Thomas D. Goodell. 

A school grammar of Attic Greek, 
pp. xvi -f- 344 ; New York : D, 
Appleton & Co., July, 1902. 

Edwin L. Green. 

Verbs compounded with prepositions 
in Aeschylus ; PAPA., xxxiii., 
xxxviii-xl. 

Self-support in Southern colleges ; 
Nat., March 19, 1903. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Sallust's Catiline, with revised text, 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
pp. 220; New York : D. Appleton 
& Co., 1903. (Twentieth century 
series.) 

Charles Burton Gulick. 

The life of the ancient Greeks, text- 
book; D. Appleton & Co., Dec. 
31, 1902. 

William Alexander Hammond. 

The characters of Theophrastus, 
translated into English with an 
introduction (in collaboration with 
C. E. Bennett), pp. xliii, 85 ; Long- 
mans, Green &l Co., 1902. 

Aristotle's Psychology ; The De 
Anima and Parva Naiuralia, 
translated into English with an 
introduction, pp. Ixxxvi, 339; The 
Macmillan Co., 1902. 

Rev. of Dunning's History of ancient 
and mediaeval politics ; Philo- 
sophical Review, xii., 2 (March, 
1902), 199-207. 

Karl P. Harrington. 

Cicero's Puteolanum; PAPA,, xxxiii, 
(1902), lii-liii. 
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J. E. Harry. 

The use of iic^KXi;;uai, and the mean- 
ing of Euripides' Hippolytus 1-2; 
PAPA., xxxiii. (1903), xl-xliii. 

The same in full ; University of Cin- 
cinatti Bulletin, No. 15, second 
series, vol. ii. 

The upward way ; Educational 
Science (March, 1903), pp. 21-38. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Epicurea; AJP., xxiii., 2, No. 90, 

185-194. 
Plato's Euthyphro, with introduction 

and notes; American Book Co., 

1902. 

Orro Heller. 

Schiller, Uhland u. Hauff in ihren 
beziehungen zur gegenwart (^Pada- 
gogische Monatshefte, Jahrg. iv., 
Heft 5), pp. 130-138. 

The German woman writer in the 
nineteenth century ; Bulletin of 
the Washington University Asso- 
ciation, i., 46-87. 

Die drei Freier, by Levin Schiicking. 
Edited with introduction and 
notes; Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903, 

Gertrude Hirst. 

The cults of Olbia; Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, pt. i. in vol. xxii., 
pt. ii. (Nov., 1902); pt. ii. in vol. 
xxiii., pt. i. (June, 1903). 

Rev. of Papers of the British School 
at Rome, vol. i.; Speaker (Lon- 
don), Nov. 8, 1902. 

Archibald L. Hoidges. 

Four notes on Livius Andronicus; 
The New York Latin Leaflet, vol. 
iii.. No. 57. 

Arthur Winfred Hodgman. 

Noun declension in Plautus; CR., 
xvi., 294-305 (July, 1902). 

Adjectival forms in Plautus ; CR., 
xvi., 446-452 (Dec, 1902). 



David H. Holmes, Ph.D. 

The philosophy of the composition 
of verbs with prepositions in Greek, 
as illustrated by the Greek of 
Thucydides ; Reprint No. i from 
The New York Latin Leaflet, 1903. 

Greek at Johns Hopkins; lb., vol. 
iii.. No. 54, p. I, 1903. 

Edward Washburn Hopkins. 

Remarks on the form of numbers, 
the method of using them, and the 
numerical categories found in the 
Mahabharata ; /A OS., xxiii., i, 
Aug., 1902. 

Phrases of time and age in the Sans- 
krit epic; /A OS., xxiii., 2, Feb. 

1903. 

Two notes on the Mahabharata ; 
Melanges Kern, April, 1903. 

Limitation of time by means of case; 
in epic Sanskrit ; AJP., xxiv., I 
(No. 93). 

Several book reviews and reports of 
American Oriental Society meet- 
ing; Nat., Jan. 29, 1903; May i, 
etc. 

Twenty-two articles in The New In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The thirteenth international congress 
of Orientalists at Hamburg; East 
and fVest (Bomhay), i., 1375-1378. 

Rev. of L. H. Mills's Gathas of Zara- 
thushtra (Zoroaster) in meter and 
rhythm; A/ 7'., vi., 768-769. 

Articles on Indo-Iranian subjects in 
The New International Encyclo- 
paedia ; New York : Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1 902- 1 903. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Reports of Philologus 1. (1900) and 
Ix. (1901), in AJP., xxiv., i, 90- 
96; xxiv., 2, 216-221. 

William Hamilton Kirk. 

Notes on Velleius, 2. 42. 2 ; PAPA., 
xxxiii. (1902), X. 
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John C. Kirtland, Jr. 

Marcus TiUlius Cicero, ten orations, 
with the letters to his wife, edited 
by R. A. Minckwitz, in Macmillan's 
Latin Series, edited by J. C. Kirt- 
land, Jr.; New York : The Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. 

Ritchie's Tabulae Faciles, authorized 
American edition, edited with notes 
and a vocabulary ; New York : 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1903. 

Charles Knapp. 

The Aeneid of Vergil, in the Inter- 
collegiate Classical Series, pp. 588 
+ 175 ; Chicago : Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1902. 

Notes on the Medea of Seneca ; 
PAPA., xxxiii., viii-x. 

Notes on Tacitus, Agricola 31, S > 
PAPA., xxiii., xlix-U. 

Notes on Seneca's Medea (different 
from paper above); CR., xvii., 

44-47- 
On Horace, Odes, IIL, 30, 10-14 ; 
CR., xvii., 156-158. 

C. R. Lanman. 

Midwinter loafing in Jamaica; Nat., 
March 5 and 12, 1903. 

Atharva-Veda : critical notes ; with 
some account of Whitney's com- 
mentary ; in Opstelhn geschreven 
ter eere van Dr. H. Kern . . . op 
zijn zeveniigstein verjaardag, pp. 
301-307; Leiden, 1903, 4". 

WiLLMM Cranston Lawton. 

The Greek view of athletics, and 
Pindar ; Sewanee Review, Jan., 
1903, pp. 15. 

Hoti redivivus; Latin Leaflet, Feb., 

1903- 

An old harp; lb.. May 11, 1903. 

Introduction to classical Greek litera- 
ture, pp. 360; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, June 27, 1903. 

D. O. S. Lowell. 

A new method of admission to col- 
lege; ER., Nov., 1902, pp. 338-345- 



The setting of a college admission 
paper in English, with practical 
illustrations; SR., Dec, 1902, pp. 
755-764. Also in the Addresses 
and Proceedings of the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools (1902), pp. 
52-62. 

The sports of the amphitheater; 
Munsey's Magazine, Jan., 1903, 
pp. 522-530. 

Herbert William Magoun. 

Some problems in prosody ; Bibl. 
Sacra, Ix., Jan., 1903, pp. 33-60. 

William Gwathmey Manly. 

Leucas or Ithaca: A discussion of 
the relative claims of Ithaca and 
Leucas to be the Ithaca of Homer ; 
University of Missouri Studies, 
vol. xi.. No. 1. 

John E. Matzke. 

Contributions to the history of the 
legend of Saint George ; MLA., 
xvii. (i902),464-535; xviii. (1903), 
99-171. 

Comeille's Cinna, edited with intro- 
duction and notes, pp. xvi + 128; 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1903. 

Rev. of A. Thomas, Melanges d'ety- 
mologie Fran9aise ; in MLN., 
xvii., 373-379- 

Rev. of Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung 
in das studium der romanischen 
sprach*isse(i!schaft ; in MLN., 
xvii., 518-523. 

Nelson G. McCrea. 

Rev. of West's Latin grammar; ER., 
xxiv. (Dec, 1902), 526-531. 

Articles on epic poetry; New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, vi., 792- 

795- 
Erasmus (as Humanist) ; lb,, vi., 

826-827. 
Horace; lb., ix., 551-554. 
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C. W. E. Miller. 

The vocative in Apollonios Rhodios; 

A J P., xxiv. (1903), 198 f. 
Note on the rhythmical structure of 

the first of the Tebtunis fragments; 

/*., xxiv. (1903), 236-238. 

CUFFORD HerSCHEL MOORE. 

Horace, the Odes, Epodes, and Car- 
men Saeculare, vrith introduction 
and commentary, pp. 484; Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1902. 

Miscellaneous articles on Greek his- 
tory, language, and literature in 
The New International Encyclo- 
paedia, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 

Frank G. Moore. 

Notes on the Cato Maior ; AJP., 
xxiii. (1902), 436-442. 

George F. Moore. 

Articles : Queen of Heaven, Sacrifice, 
Teraphim, Tithes, Urim and Thum- 
mim. Vows and Votive Offerings, 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iv. 

M. H. Morgan. 

Remarks on the water supply of 
ancient Rome ; TAPA., xxxiii., 

30-37- 
Miscelliones; New York Latin Leaf- 
let, Nos. 61, 62, 64, 65, and re- 
printed separately. 

H. C. Nutting. 

On the early history of conditional 
speaking; PAPA., xxxiii. (1902), 
cv-cvi. 

The order of conditional thought; 
first paper, AJP., xxiv. (1903), 25- 
39; second paper, lb., 149-162. 

George N. Olcott. 

Numismatic notes : I. A hoard of 
Roman coins from Tarquinii; 
AJA., vi. (1902), 404-409. 

Frederick Morgan Padelford. 

Essays on the study and use of poetry 
by Plutarch and Basil the Great, 



translated from the Greek with 
introduction and notes; Yale Stud- 
ies in English, xv. 

James Morton Paton. 

Article on Archaeology ; Interna- 
tional Year-Book for 1902 ; New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 

Articles in the fields of Greek and 
Roman Archaeology, Antiquities, 
and Mythology; New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia ; New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902, 1903. 

Acting editor of news, discussions, 
and bibliography in AJA. 

Tracy Peck. 

The personal address in Roman epi- 
taphs; AJA., vii. (1903), 88-89. 

As editor-in-chief of College Series of 
Latin Authors; see under Rock- 
wood. 

Charles W. Peppler. 

Comic terminations in Aristophanes 
and the comic fragments; pt. i.: 
Diminutives, character names, 
patronymics (J. H. U. Diss.) ; Bal- 
timore: John Murphy Co. (1902), 
PP- 53- 

WiLLUM K. Prentice. 

Fragments of an early Christian lit- 
urgy in Syrian inscriptions; 
TAPA., xxxiii., 81-100. 

The so-called ' tumb of Diogenes ' in 
HSss; Princeton University Bulle- 
tin, xiv., 74-78. 

Henry W. Prescott. 

Two German parallels to the Daphins- 
myth; PAPA., xxxiii. (1902), cv. 

Notes on the scholia and the text 
of Theocritus ; CR., xvii. (1903), 
107-112. 

Robert S. Radford. 

The Latin monosyllables in their rela- 
tion to the accent and to Plautine 
prosody; abstract mJHUC, xxii. 
(1903), 163. 
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Leon Josiah Richardson. 

On certain sound properties of the 
Sapphic strophe as employed by 
Horace ; TAPA., xxxiii. (1902), 

38-44- 
The University of California and the 

accrediting of secondary schools; 

SR., vol. X., No. 8, pp. 615-619. 

F. E. ROCKWOOD. 

M. TuUi Ciceronis Tusculanarum 
Disputationum Liber primus et 
Somnium Scipionis, edited with 
introduction and notes, pp. xliv + 
109, xiii + 22. Text edition, pp. 67. 
(In College Series of Latin Au- 
thors.) Ginn & Co., 1903. 

John C. Rolfe. 

Varia : de ienero unguis, Hor. Carm. 
iii. 6. 24; on the meaning of cam- 
cula ; on Varro, L.L., v. 4 ; PAPA. 
xxxiii. (1902), Ixii-lxtv. 

Rev. of L. Apulei Fabula de Psyche 
et Cupidine, by J. W. Beck; CR., 
xvi. (1902), 423. 

As editor : — 

Plautus, Mostellaria, by E. W. Fay; 
Boston : Allyn & Bacon, 1902. 

Suetonius, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero, I)y J. B. Pike; 
Boston ; Allyn & Bacon, 1903. 

Henry A. Sanders. 

The grave of Tarpeia and the origin 
of the name of the Tarpeian rock; 
PAPA., xxxiii. (1902), Iviii-lix. 

John J. Schlicher. 

Word-accent in early Latin yerse, 
second paper ; AJP., xxiii., 142- 
150. 

First year Latin — a working knowl- 
edge of forms and vocabulary; 
SR., xi., 396-405. 

E. S. Sheldon. 

The fable referred to in Aliscans ; 
MLA., xviii. (1903), 335-34°- 



F. W. Shipley. 

Numeral corruptions in a ninth cen- 
tury Ms. of Livy; TAPA., 1902. 

Certain sources of corruption in Latin 
manuscripts; A/A., second series, 
vol. vii., No. I . 

Grant Showerman. 

Rev. of Wissowa's Religion und Kul- 
tusderRomer; ^y/"., xxiv. (1903), 

75-85- 

E. G. SiHLER. 

eETIKOTEPON, Cicero ad Quintum 
Fratrem III., 3, 4; A/P., xxiii., 
283-294. 

Klassische Studien und klassischer 
Unterricht in den Vereinigten 
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Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 1900. 
Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 
D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 1883. 
Prof. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1901. 
Pres. George E. MacLean, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. (603 College 

St.). 1891. 
Prof Grace H. Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 
David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (33 Prospect Ave.). 1901. 
Prof. H. W. Magoun, Redfield College, Redfield, S. D. 1891. 
Prof. J. H. T. Main, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1891. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (15 Keene St.). 1875. 
Prof John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1896. 
Prof. W. G. Manly, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 
Prof. F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1869. 
Prof Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 
Prof. Winfred R. Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1879. 
Miss Ellen F. Mason, i Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 
Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1890. 
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Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1901. 
Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 
Prof. George F. McKibben, Denison University, Granville, O. 1885. 
Miss Harriet E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 
Prof. H. Z. McLain, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1884. 
Prof. W. J. McMurtry, Yankton College, Yankton, %:V>. 1893. 
Dr. Clarence Lincoln Meader, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1902. 
Prof. John Moffatt Mecklin, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

1900. 
Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 

1898. 
Ernest Loren Meritt, 435 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1903. 
Prof. Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1883. 
Truman Michelson, 69 Walker St., Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Dr. Alfred W. Milden, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1903. 
Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Prof. Walter Miller, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 1900. 
Prof. Clara Millerd, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1902. 
Dr. Richard A. v. Minckwitz, De Witt CUnton High School, Manhattan, New York, 

N. Y. (Amsterdam Ave. and 102nd St.). 1895. 
Charles A. Mitchell, Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 1893. 
Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (34 Shep- 

ard St.). 1889. 
Prof. Frank G. Moore, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1888. 
Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Divinity Ave.). 

1885. 
Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 
Prof. Lewis B. Moore, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 1896. 
Paul E. More, 265 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1896. 
Prof. James H. Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1897. 
Prof. Morris H. Morgan, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (45 Garden St.). 

1887. 
Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Road), 

1886. 
Frederick S. Morrison, Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 1890. 
Prof. Lewis F. Mott, CoUegfe of the City of New York, N. Y. (17 Lexington Ave.). 

1898. 
Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 
Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1892. 
Prof. Francis PhiUp Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1872. 
Dr. K. P. Neville, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. (904 S. Busey Ave., 

Urbana, 111.). 1902. 
Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 1900. 
Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambler, O. 1891. 
Prof. Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1888. 
Dr. William A. Nitze, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Miss Emily Norcross, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1902. 
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Prof. Richard Norton, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy (Via 
Vicenza 5). 1897. 

Dr. George N. Olcott, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (438 W. Ii6th St.). 
1899. 

Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. William A. Packard, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1872. 

Miss Elisabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

Prof. James M. Paton, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 

John Patterson, Louisville High School, Louisville, Ky. (11 17 Fourth St.). 1900. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, PhiUips Academy, Andover, Mass. (197 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 1894. 

Prof. E. M. Pease, 1423 Chapin Street, Washington, D. C. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Miss Frances Pellett, Kelly Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1893. 

Dr. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppier, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 1892. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (136 Farnam Hall). 

1879- 
Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (542 West 114th 

St.). 1882. 
Prof. John Pickard, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1893. 
Dr. William Taggard Piper, 179 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1885. 
Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. (24 Cornell St.). 1885. 
Prof. William Carey Poland, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (53 Lloyd St.). 

1872. 
Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 
Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 
Prof. Franklin H. Potter, University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1898. 
Henry Preble, 42 Stuyvesant Place, New Brighton, StatSn Island, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. WiUiam K. Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. (12 Nassau St.). 

1895. 
Prof. Ferris W. Price, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1895. 
Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 
Prof. John Dyneley Prince, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1899. 
Prof. Robert S. Radford, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. (710 Park Place). 1900. 
M. M. Ramsey, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1894. 
Dr. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (104 Lake 

View Ave.). 1902. 
Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 
Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartansburg, S. C. 1902. 
Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (213 Durfee Hall). 

1884. 
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Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, The Independent, 1 30 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 1 882. 
Dr. Ernst Riess, De Witt Clinton High School, Manhattan, N. V. 1895. 
Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
Dr. Arthur W. Roberts, BrookHne High School, Brookline, Mass. 1884. 
Prof. James J. Robinson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, (i Dayton St.). 

1902. 
Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 1888. 
Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 1896. 
Prof. F. E. Rock wood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 
Prof. CorneUa H. C. Rogers, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1903. 
George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 
Prof. John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (4408 Locust 

St.). 1890. 
C. A. Rosegrant, Potsdam State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 
Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (72 Perkins Hall). 

1902. 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Classical School, 38 West Fifty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 
Dr. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (213 South 

Thayer St). 1899. 
Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 
Miss Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 
Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 
Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 1901. 
Prof. H. Schmidt- Wartenberg, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1894. 
Edmund F. Schreiner, 486 N. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 1900. 
Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 1880. 
Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. (21 10 Orrington 

Ave.). 1898. 
Miss Annie N. Scribner, 1823 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 111. 1900. 
Prof. Henry S. Scribner, Western University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny City, Pa. 

1889. 
Dr. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 
Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 
Prof. William J. Seelye, Wooster University, Wooster, O. 1888. 
J. B. Bewail, 17 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 1871. 
Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (34 Hillhouse Ave.). 

1873. 
Prof. Charles H. Shannon, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 
Prof. R. H.Sharp, Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman'* College, Lynchburg, Va. (College 

Park P.O.). 1897. 
Prof. J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 
Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (i i Francis Ave.). 

1881. 
Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 
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Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1885. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 1876. 

Prof, Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

Prof. M. S. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 

Principal M. C. Smart, Claremont, N. H. 1900. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. (2122 H St.). 

1895. 
Prof. Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (64 Sparks St.). 

1882. 
Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 
Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (257 E. Broad St.). 

1885. 
Prof. Kirby F. Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (91 Walker St.). 

1886. 
Dr. George C. S. Southworth, Gambler, O. 1883. 
Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915 Ed- 

mondson Ave.). 1884. 
Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (l 19 Montague 

St.). 1901. 
Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1888. 
Miss Josephine Stary, 31 West Sixty-first St., New York, N. Y. 1899. 
Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (2401 West End). 

1893- 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (2 South Ave.). 1885. 
Prof. F. H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

1890. 
Dr. Duane Reed Stuart, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1901. 
Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1901. 
Dr. Charles W. Super, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1881. 
Dr. Marguerite Sweet, 13 Ten Bronck St., Albany, N. Y. 1892. 
Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1882. 
Prof. Joseph R. Taylor, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1902. 
Prof. Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 1890. 
Prof. Glanville Terrell, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 1898. 
Prof. William P". Thompson, Hamline University, Hamline, Minn. 1877. 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1901. 
Prof. F. W. Tilden, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1902. 
Prof. Fitz Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, N. Y. (80 Convent Ave.). 

1889. 
Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 
Prof. H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 
Prof. Edward M. Tomlinson, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 1885. 
Dr. O. S. Tonks, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1903. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 
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Prof. Milton H. Turk, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1896. 

Prof. Esther Van Deman, The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 1899. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 

N. P. Vlachos, Yeadon, Pa. 1903. 

Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1 893. 

Dr. John H. Walden, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders' Court, London. 

1892. 
Prof. Minton Warren, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (105 Irving St.). 

1874. 
Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. (604 

West 115th St.). 1885. 
Dr. John C. Watson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1902. 
Dr. Helen L. Webster, Wilkesbarre Institute, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 1 890. 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 
Charles Heald Weller, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (392 Orange St.). 

1903. 
Prof. Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 
Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 
Prof. J. B. Weston, Christian BibUcal Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 1869. 
Prof. L. B. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1888. 
Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. (P.O. Box 1298). 

1871. 
Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mavvr, Pa. 1899. 
Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. G. M. Whicher, Normal College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 
Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 

1886. 
Prof. John WiUiams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (18 Concord 

Ave.). 1874. 
Vice-Chancellor B. Lawton Wiggins, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

1892. 
Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 
Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 
Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. 1887. 
Prof. George A. WiUiams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 

St.). 1891. 
Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 
Prof. Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1898. 
Miss Julia E. Winslow, 31 Sidney Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1903. 
Dr. J. D. Wolcott, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1898. 
Prof. E. L. Wood, Manual Training High School, Providence, R. I. (271 Alabama 

Ave.). 1888. 
Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 
Dr. Willis Patten Woodman, 6 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1901. 
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Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

Prof. B. D. Woodward, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

1891. 
C. C. Wright, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1902. 
Prof Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 
Dr. Henry B. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1903. 
Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 
Prof. John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (38 Quincy St.). 

1874. 
Prof. Qarence H.Young, Columbia University, New York,N.Y. (312 West 88th St.). 

1890. 
Prof. R. B. Youngman, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1901. 
[Number of Members, 501.] 
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WESTERN BRANCH. 

MEMBERS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 

(Established 1899.) 

Membership in the American Philological Association prior to the organization 
of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast is indicated by a date earlier 
than 1900. 

Albert H. Allen, Visalia, Cal.. 1900. 

Prof. James T. Allen, University of California, Berkeley. Cal. (2243 College Ave.). 

1898. 
Miss Mary G. Allen, 24O Thirteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 1901. 
Prof. Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1887. 
Prof. M. B. Anderson, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1901. 
Prof. H. T. Archibald, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1901. 
Prof. William D. Armes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr., Whitworth College, Tacoma, Wash. 1901. 
Dr. J. W. Basore, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. C. B. Bradley, University of CaHfornia, Berkeley, Cal. (2639 Durant Ave.). 

1900. 
Rev. William A. Brewer, San Mateo, Cal. 1900. 
Valentine Buehner, High School, San Jose, Cal. 1900. 
Elvyn F. Burrill, 2536 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Luella Clay Carson, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 1900. 
Samuel Chambers, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. J.. E. Church, Jr., State University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1901. 
Prof. Edward B. Clapp, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (i Bushnell Place). 

1886. 
Miss Mary Bird Clayes, 2420 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
A. Horatio Cogswell, 2135 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. W. A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1901. 
Mrs. Frank A. Cressey, Modesto, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. L. W. Cushman, Nevada State University, Reno, Nev. 1900. 
J. Allen De Cou, Red Bluff, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. J. Elmore, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. H. Rushton Fairclough, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1887. 
G. E. Faucheux, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Dr. W. S. Ferguson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 
Prof. Ewald Flilgel, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 
Dr. B. O. Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1899. 
Prof. P. J. Frein, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1900. 
Prof. John Fryer, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 
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Charles Berlie Gleason, High School, San Jose, Cal. 1900. 

Mr. Pliny E. Goddard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 

Prof Julius Goebel, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 

Walter H. Graves, 1428 Seventh Ave., Oakland, Cal. 1900. 

Miss Rebecca T. Greene, Palo Alto, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. James O. Griffin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1896. 
Prof. A. S. Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1901. 
V. H. Henderson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1901. 
M. C. James, High School, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1900. 
Tracy R. Kelley, 2214 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal. 1900. 
Dr. A. L Kroeber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. A. F. Lange, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Miss Alice Marchebout, Girls' High School, San Francisco, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Max L. Margolis, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. John E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1900. 
Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1886. 
Francis O. Mower, Napa High School, Napa, Cal. 1900. 
Edward J. Murphy, Cabias, Nueva Ecija, Philippine Islands. 1 900. 
Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1887. 
Prof. A. G. Newcomer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 1902. 
Carl H. Nielsen, Vacaville, Cal. 1900. 

Rabbi Jacob Nieto, 17 19 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. George R. Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1901. 
Dr. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1425 Walnut St.). 1900. 
Dr. Andrew Oliver, San Mateo, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. F. M. Padelford, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1901. 
Prof. F. V. Paget, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 
Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 
E. K. Putnam, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1901. 
Prof. A. Putzker, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof S. B. Randall, California College, Oakland, Cal. 1900. 
Miss Cecilia L. Raymond, 2407 S. Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
Prof. Karl G. Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1900. 
Prof. C. C. Rice, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 
Prof. H. W. Rolfe, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1901. 
Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1901. 
Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 1900. 
Prof. Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1901. 
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Prof. Henty Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 
S. S. Seward, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 
Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, 1249 Franklin St., San Francisco, Cal. 1901. 
President Benjamin I. Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 
Miss Catherine E. Wilson, 3043 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 1900. 
[Number of Members, 80. Total, 501 + 80 = 581.] 
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The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Towns) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Albany, N. Y. : New York State Library. 
Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 
Auburn, N. Y. : Theological Seminary. 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 
Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 
Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 
Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 
Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 
Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 
Champaign, HI. : University of Illinois Library. 
Chicago, 111.: The Newberry Library. 
Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 
Chicago, 111. : University of Chicago Library. 
Clermont Ferrand, France : Bibliotheque Universitaire. 
Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 
Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 
Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 
Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 
Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 
Gambler, O. : Kenyon College Library. 
Greencastle, Ind. : Library of De Pauw University. 
Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 
Iowa City, la. : Library of State University. 
Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 
Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 
Madison, Wis. : Library of the University of Wisconsin. 
Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 
Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : Library of the University of Minnesota. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 
Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 
New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 
Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
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New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (700 Park Ave.). 

Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburg, Pa. : Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J. : Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 

Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 

Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 

Toronto, Can. : University of Toronto Library. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 

Vermilion, South Dakota : Library of University of South Dakota. 

Washington, D. C. : LiJirary of the Catholic University of America. 

Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 

Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 64.] 



To THE Following Libraries and Institutions the Transactions are 

ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome (Via Vicenza 5). 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir peorge Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Goteborg, Sweden. 
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Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetehschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign institutions, 43.] 



To THE Following Foreign Journals the Transactions are annually 

SENT, gratis. 
Athen^um, London. 
Classical Review, London. 
Revue Critique, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie (Adrien Krebs, II Rue de Lille, Paris). 
Societe de Linguistique, i la Sorbonne, Paris. 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Indogermanische Forschungen (K. J. Trubner, Strassburg). 
Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Musee Beige (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Pare, Liege, Belgium). 
Neue Philologische Rundschau, Gotha (F. A. Perthes). 
Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 
Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 

Direzione del BoUetino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo ii, Turin. 
Zeitschrift fur die osterr. Gymnasien (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians Gymnasium 

Vienna). 
L'Universite Catholique (Prof. A. Lepitre, 10 Avenue de Noailles, Lyons). 

[Total (581 + 64 + 43 + « + «6) = 705.] 



CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological ASsocigr 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowU 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officeis shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Jreasuier. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officere shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, vf hen 
and where they may decide. 

cxli 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published "Proceedings" of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870.— Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with !fir»$ and 

ov nil. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
I^unsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the EngUsh verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume IX 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 

cxliii 
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frumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1S71. 

1872. —Volume m. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

rrumbuU, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian L'brary. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon« 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873.— Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in ixt. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874.— Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg, 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (\ 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. ; *i;(rei or Biati — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. —Volume VI. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newpbrt, 1875. 

1876. — Voltime VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On ct with the future indicative and iAv with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and «. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. —Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ciij. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the KUrenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular iftfinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. ; On the composition of the Cynegeticiis of Xenophoa 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879.— Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clause* 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newrport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XL 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. ; The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. —Volume xn. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the «-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<rij in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882.— Volume XIII. 

Hall, I. H. ; The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 

Merriam^ A. C: The Caesareum. and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul, 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 
Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 
Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885.— Volimie XVL 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the XtpieSpot to the npvrdpeis in the Attic BavX^. 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session. New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVH. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 

Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds and « in English. 

Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Assocls- 

tion:^ Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIXL 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G. : The tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E. L. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds and u in English. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W. F.; The Lex Curiata de hnperio. 

Goebel, J. : On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The " Continued ."Mlegory " in the first book of the Fairy Queene 

March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XX. 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 

English Judith. 
Cook, A. S. : Stressed vowels in ^Ifric's Homilies. 
Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 
Index of authors, and index of subjects. Vols. I.-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXI. 

Goodell, T. D. : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1800. 

1891. — Volume XXH. 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F. : Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury 

Hale, W. G. : The Mode in the phrases quod sciam, etc. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 
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1892.— Volume XXTTI. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brahmapas 
Muss-Arnolt, W. : On Semitic words in Greelc and Latin. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 
Scott, Charles P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 
Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual session, Charlottesville, 1892. 

1893. —Volume XXIV. 

Sonnenschein, E. A. : The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Breal, M. : The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W. : Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H. : Dunkles und belles / im Lateinischen. 

Shorey, Paul : The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 

attraction (second paper). 
Hale, W. G. : " Extended " and " remote " deliberatives in Greek. 
Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual session, Chicago, 1893. 

1894. — Volume XXV. 

Knapp, Charles : Notes on the prepositions in Gellius. 

Moore, F. G. : On urbs aeteriia and urbs sacra. 

Smith, Charles Forster : Some poetical constructions in Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G. : English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 

attraction (third paper). 
Gudeman, Alfred : Literary forgeries among the Romans. 
Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual session, Williamstown, 1S94. 

1895. — Volume XXVI. 

Bloomiield, M.: On Professor Streitberg's theory as to the origin of certain Indo- 
European long vowels. 

Warren, M. : On the contribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the 
Latin language and literature. 

Paton, James M. : Some Spartan families under the Empire. 

Riess, Ernst : On ancient superstition. 

Perrin, B. : Genesis and growth of an Alexander-myth. 

Slaughter, M. S. : The Ada Ludorum and the Carmen Saeculare. 

Scott, C. P. G. : The Devil and his imps : an etymological inquisition, 

March, F. A. : The fluency of Shakespeare. 

Proceedings of the special session, Philadelphia, 1894. 

Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual session, Cleveland, 1895. 

1896. — Volume XXVU. 

Riess, E. : Superstition and popular beliefs in Greek tragedy. 

Harkness, Albert Granger : Age at marriage and at death in the Roman Empire. 
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Allinson, F. G. : On the accent of certain enclitic combinations in Greek. 

Wright, John H. : The origin of sigma lunatum. 

Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual session, Providence, 1896. 

1897. — Volume XXVIII. 

Brownson, C. L. : Reasons for Plato's hostility to the poets. 

Sihler, E. G. : Lucretius and Cicero. 

BloomHeld, M. : Indo-European notes. 

Peck, Tracy : Cicero's hexameters. 

Fairbanks, Arthur: On Plutarch's quotations from the early Greek philosophers. 

March, F. A. : The enlargement of the English dictionary. 

Collitz, H. : Traces of Indo-European accentuation in Latin. 

Smyth, H. W. : Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry. 

Proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual session, Bryn Mawr, 1897. 

1898.— Volume XXIX. 

Fay, E. \V. : The origin of the gerundive. 

Hempl, G. : Language-rivalry and speech-differentiation in the case of race-mixture. 

Harry, J. E. : The omission of the article with substantives after o5ros, S5€, ^/teiras 

in prose. 
Ebeling, H. L. : The Admetus of Euripides viewed in relation to the Admetus of 

tradition. 
Smyth, 11. W. : Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry (II.). 
March, F. A. : Orthography of English preterits. 
Wolcott, J. D. : New words in Thucydides. 
Proceedings of the thirtieth annual session, Hartford, 1898. 

1899. — Volume XXX. 

Fairclough, H. R. : The text of the Andria of Terence. 

Wheeler, A. L. : The uses of the Imperfect Indicative in Plautus and Terence. 

Hempl, G. : The origin of the Latin letters G and Z, with Appendix, on the coceulod 

orieso of the Salian hymn. 
Johnson, C. W. L. : The motion of the voice in the theory of ancient music. 
Harkness, .\. G. r The scepticism and fatalism of the common people of Rome as 

illustrated by the sepulchral inscriptions. 
Bates, W. N. : The Lenaea, the Anthesteria, and the temple iv Atimais. 
Bates, F. O. : The Deme Kolonos. 

Ferguson, W. S. : Some notes on the Archons of the third century. 
Proceedings of the thirty-first annual session. New York, 1899. 

1900. —Volume XXXI. 

Rolfe, J. C. : The formation of substantives from Latin geographical adjectives 

by ellipsis. 
Bonner, Campbell: The DanaiH-myth. 

Fowler, H. N. : Pliny, Pausanias, and the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
Showerman, Grant: Was Attis at Rome under the Republic? 
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Carter, J. B. : The cognomina of the goddess Fortuna. 

Smith, C. F. : Traces of epic usage in Thucydides. 

Seymour, T. D. : Notes on Homeric war, 

Gudeman, A. : The sources of the Germania of Tacitus. 

Capps, E. : Studies in Greek agonistic inscriptions. 

Hale, W. G. : Is there still a Latin potential? 

Heidel, W. A. : On Plato's Euthyphro. 

Hempl, G. : The Salian hymn to Janus. 

Chase, G. D. : Sun myths in Lithuanian folksongs. 

Wilson, H. L. : The use of the simple for the compound verb in Juvenal. 

Bennett, C E. : The stipulative subjunctive in Latin. 

Proceedings of the thirty-second annual session, Madison, 1900. 

1901. — Voliune XXXII. 

Wheeler, B. I. : The causes of uniformity in phonetic change. 

Clapp, E. B. : Pindar's accusative constructions. 

Merrill, E. T. : Some observations on the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. 

Harry, J. E. : A misunderstood passage in Aeschylus {Prom. 119). 

Franklin, S. B. : Public appropriations for individual offerings and sacrifices in 

Greece. 
Morgan, M. H.: Rain-gods and rain-charms. 
Warren, M. : Some ancient and modern etymologies. 
Adams, C. D. : The Harpalos case. 
Steele, R. B. : Anaphora and chiasmus in Livy. 
Hemp!, G. : The variant runes on the Franks casket. 
Bill, C. P. : Notes on the Greek Gtw/oAs and Oeapla. 
Elmer, H. C. : On the subjunctive with Forsitan. 
Proceedings of the special session, Philadelphia, J900. 
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